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day. In ten thousand pulpits it furnishes the texts 
of as many sermons, as each Lord's Day returns. 
And Sunday-school teachers without number are 
constantly engaged from week to week, in the 
simple but important task of instructing their 
classes in the contents of this sacred Word. 

Yet, how few of those to whom it is a perpetual 
companion, and who are incessantly occupied in 
seeking for the treasures it contains, know any- 
thing of the history of this wonderful Book, which 
has done so much for them — so much for the world. 
They may go to it for doctrine, for consolation, to 
learn the way of salvation, or to find lessons for 
their classes and even texts for their sermons; but 
the Book itself excites no curiosity, and awakens 
but little interest. How few there are to whom 
the thought ever occurs, that the Book must have 
a history of its own, and an eventful history too. 
Whence did it come? How has it been handed 
down ? Through what adventures has it passed ? 
How do we know that it is the very same book 
which the Apostles wrote? These are questions 
which few stay to ask, and fewer still to answer. 
Yet they are simple questions, to which every 
intelligent reader of the New Testament should 
be ready at once with a reply. They are not un- 
answerable, and they are all things which should 
be known. 
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But however desirable all this may be, the 
information is not so accessible as it ought to be. 
It can be obtained; but it is scattered about in 
many books, and it would be a work of labour and 
expense to bring it all together. Much may be 
gleaned from Commentaries ; though unfortunately 
this portion of a commentary too often remains 
uncut, and is but rarely read. Introductions to the 
New Testament and Bible Hand-books are invalu- 
able helps. But there are few, if any, books 
in existence, which bring the whole together in 
so small a compass, or arrange it in such a 
form, that the Sunday-school teacher, the village 
preacher, or the inquiring and thoughtful reader, 
can learn without difficulty all that he wants to 
know about the external history of the New Testa- 
ment by his side, and trace its romantic course 
from the days of the Apostles down to our own 
time. 

About three years ago I delivered a lecture to 
the Sunday-school Union of my own town* the 
design of which was to call attention to this want, 
and in a very cursory and superficial manner to do 
something to supply it. This lecture was published 
under the title of " The Written Word." I have 
been frequently asked to expand the pamphlet into 
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a small volume. Want of leisure has hitherto 
prevented me from doing this; and although I have 
at length succeeded in bringing this volume to a 
close, I am afraid that it bears in many respects 
the marks of the snatches of time, which have 
been all that I could devote to it, and of the many 
interruptions to which I have been exposed. Such 
as it is I send it forth, not only believing that it 
will be found to meet an existing want, but trusting 
that it will awaken in many a heart a still greater 
interest in the intelligent study of the New Tes- 
tament writings. There is not a single question 
touched upon throughout this book, which will not 
)deld a rich reward to any one who will pursue the 
investigation further still, and follow it up with the 
same earnest attention, which is so freely given to 
literary pursuits of other kind. I have but turned the 
surface. There is gold there; but there are far 
richer reefs below. The researches of a Tregelles 
are as full of interest as those of a Darwin ; and 
the history of a Tischendorf is as full of adventure as 
that of Sir Samuel Baker himself. All the romance 
of the Middle Ages gathers round the manuscripts 
and palimpsests, by which the text has been handed 
down ; and the story of our English Bible is one 
of the most brilliant chapters in the history of the 
Tudor and Stuart dynasties of our own land. - As 
one of the first systematic attempts to crush the 



Church is seen in the edict of Diocletian to bum 
the Christian Scriptures; so the first attempt to 
stamp out the Reformation was inseparably con- 
nected with the constant bonfires in which Tyndale's 
translations were burned. But as the Scriptures 
rose from the ashes to reign supreme in the empire 
which had sought their destruction; so did the 
version, which was the glory of the Reformation in 
England, survive all the fires in which it was con- 
sumed, and, in a slightly altered form, command 
the homage of that very throne by which at first its 
fate was sealed. 

As I can lay no claim to originality of research, 
it has been impossible to acknowledge on every 
page the debt I owe to others ; and it would be 
simply pedantic to run up a long list of works 
supposed to have been consulted. But as there 
may be some of my readers, who would gladly 
pursue the subject for themselves, I may be allowed 
to give the titles of some of the books, of which I 
have made good use, and which have not only 
been helpful to myself, but will, I believe, be found 
useful by others. 

Commentaries I need not stop to particularise. 
Of translations, Olshausen and Lange are deservedly 
popular; and of English commentators, Alfordy 
with his three separate editions, is facile princeps 
still. 
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For the early and mediaeval history of the New 
Testament, all the information that can be desired 
will be found in — 

Bleek's Introduction to the New Testament (Clark's 
Foreign Theological Library.) 

Westcott's History of the Canon of the New Testa- 
ment (Macmillan.) 

Westcott's Bible in the Church (Macmillan. ) 

Life and Epistles of St. Paul, by Conybeare and 
HowsoN (Longman.) 

A New Introduction to the Study of the Bible (Reli- 
gious Tract Society. ) 

For the more modem history, especially that 
of our own version, see, in addition to Bleek 
(uf supra) — 

Westcott's History of the English Bible (Macmillan.) 
Ellicott on the Revision of the English Version of 
the New Testament (Longman.) 

For the more general aspect of the subject, 
consult — 

Davidson's Biblical Criticism (Clark.) 

Angus, Bible Handbook (Religious Tract Society.) 

Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. Art. New Testament. 

It is not without misgiving that I send to the 
press a work which, after all, is so far from being 
worthy of the subject of which it treats. If, how- 
ever, notwithstanding all its faults, I succeed in 
awakening in any hearts a greater interest in the 
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Gospels and Epistles of our New Testament, and 
a desire to substitute earnest study for the dull and 
desultory reading which contented them before, 
I shall not have written in vain. And if, as the 
result of study and research, some are led so to 
receive the love of the truth that they may be 
saved:* this alone will be an ample reward. May 
the Spirit of Truth lead us into all truth, that we 
may be sanctified by the truth. 



J. M. 



Melbourne, Victoria, 
1871. 
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THE Churches of the Apostles* days were 
necessarily left for a very long time with- 
out any sacred books of their own. But they were 
not, therefore, without a Bible. From 
the very beginning, the Old Testament Tcs^m ^ 
was regarded as the inspired Scriptures 
of the Christian Church, and the common inheri- 
tance of both Gentile and Jew. 

But was the Old Testament read by the Chris- 
tians in their meetings for worship? 
We have no positive statement to that Was it read 
effect. The first converts *' continued churches? 
steadfastly in the Apostles' teaching 
and fellowship, in breaking of bread and prayers^" 
The Church at Troas met on the first day of the 
week "to break bread*." The Ephesians are 
directed to speak to one another **in psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs*." And the Colossians 
are also exhorted to do the same*. The Corin- 
thians held their regular meetings to eat the Lord's 
Supper, to exercise their several gifts of teaching, 
prophesying, and speaking with tongues, and also 
to pray. But the reading of the Scriptures is 
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* Eph. V. 19. 


* Col. iii. 16. 
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never mentioned. The only passage that can 
possibly be quoted as directly indicating such a 
custom is the instruction given to Timothy, to 
"give attendance to reading\" And inasmuch 
as these words admit of a different explanation, 
this one passage alone does not afford conclusive 
evidence that such was really the custom of the 
Church. 

There are other grounds, however, on which we 
may conclude with tolerable certainty, that from 
the very earliest times the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament must have been read in the meetings of 
the' Church. The reading of the Scriptures formed 
a constant and most prominent feature in the 

Sabbath worship of the Jews^ Paul 
theTew^^ expressly affirms that Moses and the 

prophets are " read in the synagogues 
every Sabbath day^." And as the early Christians, 
adopted in many respects the simple forms of 
the Jewish synagogue, it is hardly probable that 
this time-honoured custom would be laid aside, 
d f th Moreover, it is certain enough, that in 
Church in the second century the Old Testament 
the second was constantly read in the Church ; 
century. ^^^ ^^^-^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ favours the 

assumption that the custom had never been 
suspended. 

But the strongest evidence of all is to be found 
in the fact, that the teaching of the Apostles was 
invariably based upon the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures ; so that it must have been necessary to make 
some provision, especially in the case of Gentile 
Christians, for the constant and systematic reading 
of those Scriptures in the Church. In all the 



' I Tim. iv. 13. « Luke iv. 16; Acts xiii. 15. 

» Acts xiii. 27; XV. 21. 
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Epistles it is assumed, that the readers ^sc made ot 
are well instructed in them. Texts the Old Tcs- 
are quoted to establish points of New tamcnt by the 
Testament doctrine ; and there is hardly P°^' ^^' 
a page of the New Testament, in which we 
do not find some allusion to the Old. But 
how could Gentile Christians acquire such in- 
timate acquaintance with the Old Testament 
Scriptures, except through the reading of those 
Scriptures in their meetings for worship ? Manu- 
scripts were far too rare and costly, for private 
Christians to obtain possession of them. In fact, 
it must have been a very difficult matter to procure 
a sufficient number of manuscripts even to supply 
the wants of all the Churches; and the retentive 
memories of well-instructed Jews were no doubt 
sometimes called into requisition, to rehearse 
where they could not read. In spite, p , .... 
therefore, of the silence of the New thatlt^was 
Testament writers, and whether the constantly 
passage in the Epistle to Timothy will ^^^' 
bear this interpretation or not, we have no hesita- 
tion in coming to the conclusion, that during the 
whole of the time in which the early Church was 
without any special books of its own, the Old 
Testament was read in the Christian assemblies 
every Lord's day. 

But although the Churches of the Apostolic age 
had to wait for a very long time, before any por- 
tion of the New Testament was ready for their 
use; they could never have '* built themselves up on 
their most holy faithV by the simple reading of the 
Old Testament. Provision was evidently made 
from the very first, for the recital of the most 
important facts in the life of our Lord, of His 



* Jude ver. 20. 
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parables and discourses, and also of the leading 
points of the Apostles' doctrine. And although 
there might be here and there slight verbal varia- 
tions, so scrupulously anxious were they to preserve 

as far as possible the very words in 
Growth of an which they had first been related to 
Gospel.*^" them, that phrases became stereotyped, 

and the accounts assumed in all the 
Churches a definite and settled form. Thus, long 
before any writer thought of taking in hand the 
task of giving to the Church a written account 
of the Saviour's life and teaching, an unwritten 
Gospel grew up silently in the Church itself, with- 
out supervision, plan, or even design on the part 
of man, though not without the direction and 
inspiration of the Spirit of God. 

In addition to the Old Testament and this 
unwritten Gospel, some of the Churches came into 
possession of longer or shorter letters^ which had 
been written either to themselves or to others 
near at hand. These would also be well read, and 
carefully studied. And as other Epistles, which 
^ , , had been addressed to Churches at a 

collection of greater distance, came to hand, they 
New Testa- would take their place by the side of 

ment books. ^|^^ ^^.^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ -^ ^j^^l^ ^^ j^ 

part every Lord*s day. There would thus be a 
double process going on from year to year, viz., 
the continuous growth of an unwritten Gospel, 
and the gradual enlargement of the collection of 
Apostolic letters in the possession of the more 
important Churches of the Empire. Up to a 
certain point both of these proceeded with great 
rapidity. But after a time difficulties arose, and 
the completion of the collection was very long 
delayed. Unanimity was desirable, that all Churches 
might recognise a common source of Christian 
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doctrine and have but one j?tandard of appeal. 
But this was by no means easy to secure. The 
Apostles gave no instructions to the Church, how 
or where to draw the line around their >..«, . . 
sacred collection; and the Churches completmg" 
found it no easy task to come to an the collec- 
agreement among themselves. Cen- ^°"* 
tunes passed before the task was accomplished, 
and the New Testament collection, in its full and 
final completeness, took its place beside the Old. 

The process by which this work was at length 
performed is full of interest; and this, which is 
generally called the History of the Canon, is the 
first thing that will occupy our attention. But the 
history of the New Testament writings does not 
lose its interest with the settlement of the boundary 
question and the completion of the Canon. On 
the contrary, it is just at that point that its fate 
trembles in the balance, and the romance of its 
history begins. The attempts that were made to 
exterminate it while the Roman Empire was stand- 
ing, the narrowness with which it escaped destruc- 
tion amidst the flood of barbarism by which the 
Empire was overwhelmed, the uncon- 
scious preservation of valuable manu- of the New" 
scripts by ignorant monks of the Dark Testament a 
Ages, and the successful search for ro"^antic 
manuscripts, which has been continued *^ ^^' 
for the last 300 years, not only form one of the 
most interesting portions of the history of the 
Christian Church, but manifest in the most striking 
manner the superintending care of the Lord. To 
trace with reverent heart this wonderful work of 
God, and show the way in which He has not only 
preserved this priceless treasure to the Church, 
but at the right time has raised up gifted men to 
collect the scattered manuscripts and investigate 
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their accuracy, and having secured a perfect Book, 
to translate it into the many languages of the 
world, is the task which I shall here endeavour to 
perform, as a humble contribution to the history 
of the Church of Christ, and a help to all who 
admire and love the Scriptures, to note the mar- 
vellous way in which God has handed down to 
us the records of His redeeming love. 



PART I. 



Wlvitinqn* 
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DURING the first few years of the Apostles' 
labours, there is nothing to indicate that they 
regarded the writing of books as forming any por- 
tion of their apostolic labours. The 
Apostle Paul, who was the most volu- ^o thought 

• V r ^1 t, 1 J ot author- 

mmous wnter of the whole, composed ship at first, 
all his letters either under the pressing 
necessity of correcting some error and suppressing 
certain evils that were creeping into the Churches, 
or, at the instigation of some trifling occurrence, 
such as the receipt of a present or the departure 
of a friend. After he had completed his first 
missionary tour, through Cyprus and Asia Minor, 
he returned to Antioch to give a report of his 
work and of the success that had followed his 
labours*. He remained at Antioch for at least two 
or three years, during which time he was sent 
with Barnabas as a deputation to Jerusalem. When 
sufficient time had elapsed, for the Churches which 
he had planted during his first tour to show of what 
materials they were composed ; he set out to visit 
them all again, apparently without any 
deliberate intention of going further, Paul wrote 
or of doing anything more than con- many years. 
firm their faith and lead them into 

^ Acts xiv. 26. 
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more truth. It was on this journey that God in 
so marvellous a way, after preventing him from 
following his own inclination either to preach in 
Proconsular Asia or to go into Bithynia\ opened 
the way into Europe and showed him by a vision 
that he was to cross at once into Macedonia and 
preach the Gospel there'. 

The Apostle's letter-writing commenced on this 
journey. His epistles were rarely, if ever, in his 
own handwriting; and Luke, who apparently joined 
him at Troas, is thought to have acted as his 
amanuensis. The writing of the Apostle's first 
letter, which was probably the first 
letter! ^^^^ ^^ ^he New Testament ever com- 

posed, was occasioned by the following 
accidental occurrence. Paul had left Thessalonica 
in a very hurried manner, having been sent away in 
the night on account of the violence of the Jews'. 
But before long he felt an earnest desire to return. 
Again and again he made the attempt, but there 
was some insuperable obstacle in the way : " Satan 
hindered us" (i Thess. ii. i8.) At length he gave 
up the thought, and sent Timothy instead; and 
on his return the thought of writing a letter happily 
occurred to his mind. From that time forth the 
writing of epistles became one of the most im- 
portant branches of the Apostle's ministry. Letter 
followed letter in rapid succession. Nearly all his 
leisure time must have been occupied in this way; 
and the monotony of tent-making was probably 
relieved by the more agreeable occupation of 
dictating letters to the Churches. 
• But this is not the first epistle mentioned in 
the New Testament. The earliest specimen of 
Christian composition is the short letter written in 

* Acts xvi. 6, 7. » Acts xvi. 9. ■ Acts xvii. 10. 
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the name of the Church at Jerusalem 
to the Gentile Church at Antioch^ J?/*? . 
This IS not given separately, but mcor- composition, 
porated in the history of the Churches 
contained in the Acts of the Apostles. There are 
only four of the Apostles who are known to have 
been authors. Paul was not only the 
earliest writer, but in the amount of ^^^^^^^ 
his epistolary correspondence has far 
exceeded all the rest. John has left but little in the 
form of letters ; but his Gospel and Apocalypse have 
secured for him one of the most prominent places 
among the New Testament writers. Peter, fore- 
most in speech, has left only two epistles; they' 
are letters of worth and weight, but very brief. 
Matthew, the last of the twelve to be called to 
the Apostleship, was the first to whom the thought 
occurred of writing a Life of our Lord. 
The other writers of the New Testa- ^^^^^^^ 
ment did not belong to the inner circle writers. 
of the Apostles. Luke was the con- 
stant companion of Paul. Mark divided his time 
between Barnabas, Peter and Paul. In all proba- 
bility neither James nor Jude was an Apostle. 
And the epistle to the Hebrews was written by 
some friend of Timothy, whose name is not 
known. 

It may not be possible to follow exactly the 
order in which the several books were written. 
We shall do so as nearly as we can ; adopting at 
the same time the following arrangement: Letters, 
History, Prophecy. 



» Acts XV. 23-29. 
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THE so-called epistles of the New Testament 
are not doctrinal treatises, but are all genuine 
letters, written with special reference to the circum- 
stances of the writers' own times. To 
Letters, not correct errors, meet opponents, condemn 

treatises. ., . ' , ^^. . ;.„ , . 

evil practices, solve existing difficulties, 
restrain* excesses, defend the early Christians from 
lapsing and stimulate them to work, to comfort 
them in affliction and exhort to steadfastness 
under persecution: these were the immediate 
design. The writer in every case not only had 
no intention of writing a systematic treatise; but 
wrote without any indication that he was writing for 
posterity, and penning lessons of "doctrine, reproof, 
correction, and instruction in righteousness" for 
the Church of every age. They wrote to the men 

of their time, to meet the wants of 
thetime^^'^ their time, and to supply all that was 

needed to build up the Churches of 
their own days. And yet, under the inspiration 
and control of the Spirit of God, so complete is 
the provision which the whole collection contains, 
that the Church has ever found in it a perfect 
repertory of Christian doctrine, a well-stored 

arsenal filled with weapons of defence 
Available for against all forms of anti Christian error, 

and a treasure-house of principles that 
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admit of application to all the circumstances, 
through which a Christian man can possibly be 
called to pass. The Church has never felt the 
need of a supplementary revelation ; and, notwith- 
standing the changes wrought in both the Church 
and the world by the history of eighteen hundred 
years, with this collection in his possession "the 
man of God may still be perfect, thoroughly fur- 
nished unto all good works." 

§ I. The Epistles of Paul, 

. It was in the year 5 2 that the Apostle Paul first 
touched the shores of Europe, and as he set his 
foot on land in the Jiarbour of Neapolis, claimed a 
new continent for Christ. He spent but 
one night in Neapolis, and proceeded |]ij{Jppj *^ 
the following morning to Philippi, of 
which it was the port, the city itself being on the 
other side of a mountain range, about ten miles 
inland. He remained in Philippi for some weeks 
at least ^ and having laid the foundation of what 
.was probably the first European Church, proceeded 
at once to Thessalonica. He passed through 
Amphipolis and ApoUonia, but without interrupting 
his journey at either of these cities. The reason 
for this is clearly implied in the remark made in 

* He reached Philippi early in the week ; and then, after 
he had been **in that city abiding certain days " (Acts xvi. 12,) 
he went *'on the sabbath " (v. 13) to the place of prayer. On 
a subsequent sabbath, he went again to prayer, and on his 
way the ** woman with a spirit of divination " met him. This 
she did many days, ue. many sabbath days, choosing her 
opportunity as they went along their w^ell -known road to 
the proseiiche by the river's side. Paul was at last constrained 
to put an end to this. He was immediately arrested in 
consequence, and having passed the night in prison, had to 
depart out of the city before the Sunday was over. 
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^, , . Acts xvii. I, that at Thessalonica 

Thessalonica. ,, ,, ' r *.i t »» 

" there was a synagogue of the Jews. 
In accordance with his fixed detennination to 
offer the Gospel to his own countrymen before 
turning to the Gentiles, in order that he himself 
might be clear, he always selected those places 
for his ministry in which there was to be found 
a Jewish synagogue, or at least a proseuche " where 
prayer was wont to be made." At Thessalonica 
he took the earliest opportunity of attending the 
synagogue, and "for three sabbaths" addressed 
the large Jewish congregation that assembled there, 
preaching Christ, and reasoning with them out of 
the Scriptures. The success which he met with in 
the case of a few, only served to excite the stronger 
hostility on the part of those who did not believe. 
They created a riot, hoping that under cover of the 
tumult they might establish a charge of sedition 
against the Apostle, and silence him by the arm of 
the law. They failed in this, however; for the 
brethren sent him away by night. He then pro- 
ceeded to Beroea, leaving behind him a small but 
by no means feeble Church, to face hostility and 
persecution, and possibly with some misgivings as 
to the durability of his work and the power of this 
infant Church to stand alone. It was with depressed 
spirits and gloomy forebodings, therefore, that Paul 
and Silas pursued their dreary midnight walk along 
g the road to Beroea. Yet the welcome 

they received soon cheered their hearts ; 
and the hope of pursuing their labours there with- 
out molestation or hindrance, dispelled to some 
extent their gloom. But these bright hopes were 
suddenly blighted by the arrival of some Jews from 
Thessalonica, who had tracked their steps with a 
firm determination to hunt the Apostle down. Once 
more he was obliged to flee. He went away with a 
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mind full of anxiety and fear — fear, not so much 
for himself as for the Church at Thessalonica, 
against which they were but too likely to vent their 
rage^ He left Silas and Timothy behind at 
Beroea ; and, in company with some of the new 
converts, found his way to the sea. He had in all 
probability no definite plan beyond that, but left 
the rest to be determined by God. They found a 
vessel somewhere on the coast, and all embarked 
for Athens. His Beroean friends accom- . 
panied him to that city of unequalled 
beauty and world-wide renown on the -^gean 
shore; and there they left him alone. A mes- 
sage was conveyed by them, however, to Silas 
and Timothy, "to come to him with all speed." 
This was evidently the gloomiest period of the 
Apostle's life. The beauty, the sculpture, the fame 
of the city were all lost upon him. His spirit was 
stirred within him by the spectacle of its idolatry; 
and his agitation on this account was only matched 
by his anxiety concerning the infant Church, which 
he had left so abruptly in Thessalonica. The latter 
became perfectly unendurable at last. Once he 
resolved to go back, and brave all danger, that he 
might be relieved from his suspense, and if possible 
strengthen the church. But for some reason, which 
he has not explained, he was unable to accomplish 
his purpose'. He therefore sent Timothy, who 
had probably joined him in the mean time, to 
** establish and comfort them in their faith^" pre- 
ferring solitude, however painful, to such over- 
whelming anxiety and suspense. During the 
absence of Timothy he removed to Corinth, and 
there awaited his return. 



* I Thess. ii. 14 ; iii. 5-8. 
• I Thess. ii. 18. * i Thess. iii. i, 2. 
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Th ESS ALONiCA,. although not the first city of 
Europe in which Paul preached Christ, had evidently 
gained the strongest hold upon his affections. 

It was a city of great importance, a 
l^Snkf ^."sy commercial town, and from its 

situation peculiarly adapted to form a 
centre, from which " sounded out the word of the 
Lord, not only in Macedonia and Achaia, but also 
in every placed" The synagogue of the district 
was also there, so that there must have been a 
large community of Jews. Paul remained in the 
city at least three weeks*, during the whole of which 
time he wrought with travail night and day, that he 
might not be x:hargeable to any of them. He was 
also bold to speak the Gospel of God, used no 
flattering words, exhorted them as a father, and set 
them an example of diligence by the industry with 
which he supported himselP. And his brief ministry 
was very successful; some of the Jews believed, 
also a great multitude of the devout Greeks, and 

not a few of the chief women. When 
Chu'^rdf '^^ Timothy visited the church again, he 

found that the persecution, which broke 
out before the departure of Paul, had not been 
allowed to die away ; yet the- Christians had stood 
their ground, and Paul was comforted by the report 
of their faith. There were one or two things,, 
however, in which some of them had gone wrong. 
The earnestness with which Paul had dwelt upon 
the coming of Christ, had made some of the new 
converts uneasy about their own friends, who either 
had already died, or might die before His coming. 
They imagined that they would surely be excluded 
from the blessings of the Saviour's coming*; and 

• I Thess. i. 8. * Acts xvii. 2. 

« I Thess. ii. 6-9; 2 Thess. iii. 8. * i Thess. iv. 13. 
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this thought, preying upon sensitive minds, was 
inflicting injury upon their spiritual life. There 
were also some, who had given themselves up to 
religious fanaticism from a similar cause, and would 
not work because the day of the Lord was at 
hand^ Others had yielded to the natural dis- 
position to cultivate just those features and gifts 
of the Gospel, which gratified taste or ministered to 
pride, and, by despising prophesying, had been in 
danger of quenching the spirit^ Timothy returned 
with his report to Corinth, and the Apostle would 
gladly have gone back at once to stay the progress 
of these errors and fortify the Church^ But the 
Lord had other work for him to do, work for 
which he had made no preparation, and of the 
importance of which he could have no conception. 
Letter-writing was henceforth to be his mission: 
letter-writing for the world. With little 
consciousness of the magnitude of the xhessalonU 
work he was beginning, he responded ans written 
to the call. His earnest desire was to *" Corinth 
go; the force of events said, You must ^'^' ^^" 
write: and he commenced in Corinth his ines- 
timable series of letters with the First Epistle 

TO THE ThESSALONIANS. 

A second letter had soon to follow. The first 
failed to produce the desired effect; and in the 
course of a few months further reports were re- 
ceived, which showed the importance of writing 
again. The excitement which the first epistle was 
intended to allay had increased. In spite of the 
command that, "if any would not work 
neither should he eat," many had thrown ^^g/^*^ ^^^ 
up work altogether and, as a natural 

* I Thess. iv. 1 1 ; 2 Thess. iii. 10. 
* I Thess. V. 19-20. * I Thess. iii. 10. 

D 
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consequence, had become busy bodies and were 
walking disorderly'. To add to the excitement, 
some asserted that a special revelation had been 
made to them, that the day of Christ was. at 
hand ; and others affirmed that they had received 
a letter to that effect from Paul*. The Apostle 
was both anxious and indignant. He wrote 
more warmly than he has done in any other 
epistle, except, perhaps, the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians. He reminded them, that when he was 
with them he had expressly told them, that the 

2 The ^^y ^^ '^^ Lord would not come for 

written at some time'. With the strongest feeling 
Corinth he denounced those who would not be 

AD- 53* influenced by what he had written, and 

exhorted the Church to withdraw from every brother 
who walked disorderly, commanding them by the 
Lord Jesus Christ to work with quietness and eat 
their own bread, and not to be weary in well-doing*. 
The Apostle Paul was still at Corinth, and it was 
there, in the year 53, that he wrote the Second 
Epistle to the Thessalonians. 

After an unusually long stay of nearly two years 
at Corinth, Paul sailed from Europe and went up 
once more to Jerusalem. He then returned to 

Antioch for a brief period of rest 
GaUiiaf ^ Before the close of the year he set out 

again for Ephesus, taking Galatia on 
his way*. Galatia was one of the central provinces 
of Asia Minor. The inhabitants of the province 
differed widely from all the surrounding tribes. As 
the name itself shows, they were a branch of tlie 
eastern tribes, designated by the common name of 
Gauls, who swept across the whole continent of 



» zThess. iii. lo-ir. * 2 Thess. ii. 2. » 2 Thess. ii. 3-5. 
* 2 Thess. iil 11-13. * Acts xviii. 23. 
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Europe in the third century before the Christian 
era, pouring down into Greece, making an attack 
upon Rome, effecting a settlement in the countries 
now known as France and Belgium, and crossing 
over to the British Isles^ Of these once 
notorious tribes there are still relics l;^^^®^"' 
to be found in the Highlander and 
the Hibernian of the British Isles ; whilst those 
best known in history are the Gauls of Caesars 
Commentaries, and the Galatians of St. Paul's 
epistles. The Apostle had visited Galatia once 
before (Acts xvi. 6,) and had met with 
a most enthusiastic reception. He ffJt\t', „ 

^ . , . ^- reception. 

was sutiermg at the time from great 
physical weakness and disease. Yet, such was 
the warmth of their zeal, that, if it had been 
possible they would have plucked out their own 
eyes, and given them to him^. They received 
him " as an angel of God, even as Christ Jesus." 
But they were " soon removed from him that called 
them into the grace of Christ." They were " be- 
witched " by other teachers, and were now ready 
to look upon him as their enemy, and to bite and 
devour one another. " It is no mere fancy, which 
discovers in these expressions of St. Paul's epistle 
indications of the character of that remarkable race 
of mankind, which all writers, from Caesar to 

* The country was sometimes called Gallograecia. Livy 
calls the Galatians "Gauls." On the other hand, the Greek 
historians apply the name Galatians to the inhabitants of 
ancient France. Moreover, Galatae and Keltae are but 
different spellings of the same word. (See Conybeare and 
Howson's ** Life and Epistles of St. Paul," Vol. I., p. 262.) 

* Gal. iv. 15. Some account for this expression on the 
supposition that Paul was suffering from defective eyesight, 
or actual disease of the eyes. The force of the words, not to 
say their appropriateness, is certainly enhanced by this 
hypothesis. 

D 2 
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Thierry, have described as susceptible of quick 

impressions and sudden changes, with 
Sc ^opfc. ^^ ^ fickleness equal to their courage and 

enthusiasm, and a constant liability to 

that disunion which is the fruit of excessive vanity^" 

When Paul visited the Galatians the second time, 

he no doubt saw so many proofs of the 
!lcond visit, ii^fiuence of the Judaizing party in the 

Church, that he felt obliged to reprove 
them, or as he expresses it, to "tell them the 
truth." And to all appearance this had the desired 
effect. While he was present with them, their old 
zeal returned, and by his personal influence they 
were led to relinquish the " beggarly elements," 
by which they were becoming enslaved. But no 
sooner had he taken his departure, than those whom 
he had silenced raised their voice again. Not only 
did they trouble the Church as before with questions 
of " days, and months, and times, and years;" but 
under the appearance of warm affection, and by 
insinuating that Paul was less affectionate than of 
old and had in fact become their enemy, by charg- 
ing him with inconsistency, and maintaining that he 
was not an Apostle at all, they turned 
Z!!!«?^t*^^ the fickle and impetuous Galatians 

soon lost. 2 ^ 

completely round . They now seemed 
to be perfectly " bewitched." They turned to 
another gospel, and introduced the practice of 
circumcision. Having begun in the Spirit, they 
strove to be made perfect in the flesh', and did not 
obey the truth. This was the news that followed 
the Apostle, and which he must have received 
either at Ephesus or Corinth, The former is the 
more likely place, since he remained in Ephesus 



* Conybeare and Howson, I., p. 261, 262. 
« Gal. iv. 16-18. » Gal. iii. 3. 
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two years. More painful intelligence he could 
hardly have received. The Judaizing party had 
been signally defeated at Antioch; but here, in 
one of the Churches in which the personal influence 
of Paul appeared to be greatest, and the gospel 
as preached by him to have gained 
the firmest footing, they had now Triumph of 
secured an easy victory and turned partyf^*^ 
everything upside down. Paul lost no 
time, but wrote at once an earnest, sad, and 
affectionate letter, in which we find the most 
withering denunciations and exposure of the false 
teachers, combined with the most tender and 
touching appeals to his fickle disciples. He 
vindicates in the most elaborate manner his 
title to the Apostleship he claimed, shows how 
completely the doctrines taught by his opponents 
undermined the very foundations of Christianity, 
and appeals to the Galatians in the 
most urgent tones to cling to the oSan^s ^^^ 
liberty with which Christ has made written at 
them free\ The Epistle to the Gala- £phesus or 
TiANS was either written at Ephesus 56 ""cy.^'^' 
in the year 56, or at Corinth in 57*. 

While Paul was at Ephesus, he received intelli- 
gence from Greece which filled his 
heart with sadness and set his pen at corinth^"* 
work again. Corinth had been the 
scene of his most successful labours, when he made 
his first missionary tour through Macedonia and 
Greece. It was a splendid city, beautifully situated 
upon a small table-land at the head of the Isthmus 
which connects the Morea with the mainland. 

» Gal. V. I. 

* Ephesus is the more likely place, as he spent only three 
months at Corinth, and wrote the Epistle to the Romans 
during that time. 
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Above it rose the Acrocorinthus, or citadel of 
Corinth, a bold and precipitous rock, springing 
abruptly from the sea and towering up to the height 
of two thousand feet; and under the shadow of this 
impregnable defence there lay harbours secure and 
capacious enough for the commerce of the world. 
Its situation made it a place of great political and 
commercial importance, and its noble harbours 
fitted it well to be the emporium of the trade of 
both East and West. The city in which Paul 
preached was an entirely new one. The older city 
had been completely destroyed, and had lain in 
ruins for about a hundred years, when Julius Caesar, 
recognising the importance of the posi- 
Corinth ^^^"» selected it as the site of a Roman 

colony, and ** a new Corinth rose from 
the ashes of the old." The Greek merchants soon 
returned ; and the Jews also availed themselves of 
so convenient a spot for their extensive commerce 
and their intercourse with Jerusalem. When Paul 
visited the city he found himself in the midst of a 
large, mixed population of Romans, Greeks and 
Jews. Corinth was also a place of great 
ite^popS^ mental activity, as well as of commer- 
cial and manufactunng enterpnse. Its 
wealth was proverbial; and so were also the vice 
and profligacy of its inhabitants. All the evils of 
heathenism were to be met with there, developed 
and intensified by the forcing influence of large 
cities. Luxuriance, immorality, pride, arrogance, 
and class divisions; all of these found their home 
within its walls. 

It was scarcely to be expected that a Church, 
planted in the heart of such a scene as this, 
and composed almost entirely of persons whose 
characters had been formed in the midst of such 
oernicious influences, would exist for many years 
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without showing some symptoms of 
the power of past training and present Influence 
surroundings. And these symptoms cSmrchr 
very soon appeared. The first intima- 
tion that things were going wrong was received by 
Paul when he was at Ephesus (Acts xix. i);.as is 
evident from the fact that Apollos had already 
been at Corinth, and one of the evils which Paul 
wrote to condemn was incidentally connected 
with his visit to that city^ The report which was 
brought to Paul made a deep and painful impres- 
sion upon his mind ; and there is every reason to 
suppose that he paid a flying visit to see for him- 
self how matters really stood^ On his 
return he wrote a. letter, which has Lost letter. 
been lost'. Neither the letter nor the Corinthians. 
visit appears to have been productive 
of any permanent or material change. Paul was 
with them in heaviness and made them sorry*. 
He told them when he left, that if he came again 
he would not spare, but would give them the 
proof they wanted of Christ speaking in him*. 

In the meantime, certain members of the family 
of Chloe, who were either on a visit to Ephesus 
or sent as a deputation by the better portion of the 
Church, gave him the fullest information 
as to its actual condition. The Church ??^^ °/^^*^ 

... /- • 11 • • Church. 

was split mto factions by the party spirit 

that had sprung up within it The great question 

* I Cor. iii. 4-6. 

» The evidence of this is to be found in 2 Cor. xii. 14, 
xiii. I, where he speaks of being about to come a third time; 
and 2 Cor. xii. 21, where he speaks of his fear of being 
humbled again when he comes among them (2 Cor. ii. i.) 
(See Conybeare and Howson, Vol. II., p. 18.) 

» This letter is alluded to in I Cor. v. 9, *'I wrote unto 
you in an epistle not to company with fornicators." 

* 2 Cor. ii. I, 2. * 2 Cor. xiii. I- 3. 
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on which they divided was the one, which had 
already agitated and rent so many of the Churches 
that Paul had planted : the obligation of believers 
in Christ to keep the law of Moses^ Judaizing 
teachers had come with letters of commendation, 
and putting Peter forward as an opponent of Paul, 
had formed a Cephas party in the church. And 
even' the rest were also divided among themselves. 
The eloquence and rhetoric of Apollos had so 
completely captivated a portion of the Church, 
and were so much more in accordance with the 
tastes and habits of thought of the philosophical 
Greeks, than the plain, earnest teaching of the 
Apostle Paul, that some of them had apparently 
cherished the notion of forming a philosophical 
Christianity for themselves, and had already 
organised a party of which Apollos was the reputed 
head ; although, in all probability, he neither sanc- 
tioned its formation, nor even heard of its existence. 
This only added to the earnestness with which the 
more faithful and steadfast of the adherents of Paul 
clung to one another and stood by him ; so that, by 
a simple and natural reaction, Paul was also com- 
pelled to become a party leader in his 

^v^«ons ^^™' " I an^ of P^ul " became the party 

cry of many, who, with the strongest de- 
sire to serve him, were defeating his most cherished 
purpose of maintaining unity in the Churches of 
Christ. There were also a few in the Church, who, 
with the common, delusive notion that unity can be 
best promoted by separation under protest, gave to 
themselves the proud and self-complacent title of 
" The Party of Christ*." Scorning to adopt the 
name of any man as their leader, and, probably, 
with the most sincere desire to act in the spirit of 

* I Cor. vii. 19. « I Cor. i. 12. 
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Paul, and make the name of Christ the rallying 
point of all, they fell into the great mistake of 
turning even the name of Christ into the distinctive 
title of a party or a sect. "I am of Christ," meant 
nothing more than: I belong to the select few, 
who are the true disciples of Christ alone, and do 
not recognise the sects who call themselves by the 
name of Apollos, Cephas, or Paul. 

But this was not the only evil that had crept into 
the Church. The rules of morality had 
been most seriously relaxed, and the Laxity in 
first principles of morality were set at ^^J^ll"^^ 
naught. One member of the Church was 
living in open sin*. Epicurean licentiousness was 
defended, and the Lord's Supper itself was made the 
occasion of feasting and debauchery*. The doctrine 
of the resurrection was called in question', and the 
foundations of their faith were being shaken. It 
was no uncommon thing to find Christians appeal- 
ing to heathen laws, when any dispute arose among 
themselves*. Their meetings for wor- 
ship were disturbed by contentions for Ri^fill'?^ 

• • r^i • • f -r • 1 • 1 meetings. 

priority. The spiritual gifts in which 
they excelled, were made the ministers of ambition 
and pride, and were exercised rather for display than 
edification*. Women forgot the modesty of their sex, 
and forced themselves into positions of prominence 
and publicity, which the custom and good feeling 
of society condemned®. Paul heard all this partly 
from the family of Chloe, and partly also from 
Stephanas and his two friends^ 

There were also sundry questions agitated in the 
Church, concerning which they wrote to Paul®. 

» I Cor. V. I. » I Cor. xi. 20, 21. 

» I Cor. XV. 12. * I Cor. vi. i. 

* I Cor. 14, 26. " I Cor. xiv. 34. 
' I Cor. i. II; xvi. 17. • i Cor. vii. i. 
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These questions had reference to the 
questions Comparative advantages of celibacy and 

matrimony; to certain practical diffi- 
culties arising out of the position in which many of 
the Christians were placed, who had unbelieving 
husbands or wives; to the lawfulness of eating 
meat once offered to* idols; to the proper mode 
of exercising spiritual gifts ; and lastly, to the col- 
lection for the saints. 

The letter which Paul wrote on the receipt of 
this intelligence, and in reply to these questions, is 
the longest that has come down to us from his pen. 
It gives us a clear and faithful picture of the 

meetings of the early Church. It shows 
au s rep y. ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ Churches of the 

apostolic times were from being perfect, but how 
the Christian leaven had to work its way in the 
midst of heathen immorality, sceptical speculations, 
sectarian animosities, class prejudices and pride, 
tenacious habits, and many other obstacles which 
arose either out of the circumstances by which the 
Church was surrounded, or from the spirit and fruit 
of heathen training. There is no epistle of the 
New Testament which deals more exclusively with 
local topics and the errors of the times ; yet there 
is none which lays down more clearly and enforces 
more warmly the immutable principles and doctrines 
of eternal truth, by which not only the disputes at 
Corinth were to be settled and the evils of the first 
century eradicated, but the disputes and evils of all 
ages, not excepting our own. The intense feeling 
of the Apostle is manifested in many a 

tii^^letteV °^ passage of eloquence and beauty. His 
clear insight into character is seen in the 
way in which he lays bare the motives and feelings 
which had led to such deplorable results ; and his 
inspired wisdom in the inimitable manner, in which 
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he goes to the very root of the whole and deals 
with every question in turn, not by suggesting 
expedients that may answer for the time, but by 
laying down great principles, which not only com- 
mend themselves to every m.an*s conscience, but 
show to the Church of all ages how to deal with 
the same evils in whatever form they may arise. 
Foremost of all is that magnificent defence of the 
resurrection, to which Christians of all times have 
instinctively resorted, whether in search of argu- 
ments with which to meet the sceptic's doubts, or 
of strong consolation when the cold shade of death 
was hanging round. The First Epistle ^ ^ 

°^° -^^ i. istEp.toCor. 

TO THE Corinthians was wntten at written at 
Ephesus, in the spring of the year 57, Ephesus, a.d. 
and not at Philippi, as the foot note to ^7- 
the epistle affirms. This is evident enough from 
I Cor. xvi. 5, since he had not yet crossed over to 
Macedonia; and also from ver. 8, where he dis- 
tinctly states that he will '* tarry at Ephesus until 
Pentecost." It would therefore be conveyed to 
Corinth by Stephanas and his friends, who had 
brought the letter from the Church to which it 
contained a reply. Titus probably accompanied 
them. 

Shortly after this letter was written and dis- 
patched,* Paul was obliged to bring his labours 
at Ephesus to a sudden close. The success which 
he had met with in that city is obvious from the 
fact, that the demand for the shrines of Diana had 
fallen off to such an extent, that the largest manu- 
facturer of them headed a riot, with 
the firm determination to get rid of £phe^us 
the Apostle. The life of Paul was in 
imminent danger and would probably have been 
sacrificed, if it had not been for the timely interposi- 
tion of a Roman magistrate Leaving Ephesus, 
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therefore, he went to Troas, where he hoped to 
meet with Titus, as he returned from Corinth with 
tidings of the effect produced by his epistle\ But 
the journey of Titus was a protracted one, and the 
Apostle, notwithstanding the door that was opened 
to him of the Lord, became restless and anxious. 
He had no rest in his spirit because he found not 
Titus his brother. He could not settle anywhere, 
and as he had arranged with Titus that 

II Macedonia. ^^ ^f ^^ '^^"r?,^^ 'f'^J of Macedonia 
/.<?., through Philippi, he left Iroas and 

crossed to Neapolis once more'. But even in 

Macedonia, though he must have been received 

with open arms by the Church at Philippi, the 

church which had always shown such personal 

attachment and could soften down his trouble 

better perhaps than any other, he had no rest, but 

was troubled on every side : without were fightings, 

within were fears'. At length Titus 
Meets Titus came, and God comforted him not by 
from'cormth. ^^^ coming only, but by the good news 

he brought from Corinth*. The recep- 
tion of the letter and the effect it produced had been 
eminently satisfactory. There was indeed still a 
minority, that held out and persevered in hostility to 
Paul. They denied his Apostleship, accused him 
of vacillation, vanity, and weakness, and e>^en went 
so far as to charge him with mercenary motives^ 
But the Church as a whole had manifested a 
thoroughly Christian spirit. They had not only 
carried out his instructions, but had both mourned 
and repented. The Church, which but a short 
time before was given up to pride and voluptuous- 
ness, to sensuahty and strife, was transformed into 

* 2 Cor. ii. 13. * 2 Cor. ii. 12, 13. » 2 Cor vii. 5. 

* 2 Cor. vii. 6, 7. * 2 Cor. x. 11 ; xii. 11, 17-20. 
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a scene of godly sorrow, of anxious endeavour to 

clear itself of all the evils that had 

crept in, and of earnest desire to see ^*?"* °0 

-Li- A xi 1 -n 1 reformation. 

the Apostle once more\ Paul was 
overwhelmed with delight, and determined at once 
to proceed on his way. But in order that there 
might be no drawback to the pleasure of his visit, 
he sent Titus off again, to complete the collection 
for the Church at Jerusalem, to announce his own 
coming, and to convey one more letter which he 
resolved to write*. 

This letter is addressed primarily to the Church 
at Corinth, but also to the saints in all Achaia, 
viz., Athens, Cenchreae, and other cities of Greece. 
These Churches had no doubt been drawn into the 
agitation, that had so violently shaken the Church 
at Corinth; and now that the matter had terminated 
so satisfactorily there, it was well to address them 
all. In this letter he- still shows a stern and de- 
termined spirit toward those who deny his Apostle- 
ship, dispute his authority, even throw 
suspicion upon his moral worth, and so 1*^^°^"^^ 
hope to prepare the way for preaching Corinthians 
their "other Gospel." He has some written at 
fear, that after all he may find himself in l^^]'lf; 
the midst of a scene of debates, back- 
bi tings, and tumults ; and warns these disturbers of 
the Church of Christ that, if this be the case, he 
will not spare'. But his great object is to assure 
the Church generally of his love and satisfaction, 
to turn their new or revived enthusiasm into the 
wholesome channel of sympathy and generosity 
towards other Churches of Jesus Christ, and to 
leave nothing undone that could make his visit 



' 2 Cor. vii. 7-1 1. • 2 Cor. viii. 6; xiii. lo. 

" I Cor. xii. 20; xiii. 2. 
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one to be remembered with thankfulness as well 
as hailed with delight. Thus instructed, and with 
a far lighter heart than before, Titus set off at 
once, and delivered safely to the Church the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians. 

The Apostle remained three months at Corinth*, 

whence he could easily make short ex- 
Cor'^ th cursionstothe other Churches of Greece. 

A considerable portion of the time, how- 
ever, was spent in writing. For a long time he had 
had an irrepressible desire to push onwards to the 

West, and preach the Gospel to the 
to'^Romc.^'' furthest limits of the Roman Empire, 

and, above all, to visit the capital itself*. 
There was already a Church at Rome. Yet, however 
strange it may appear, there is not the slightest re- 
cord of the origin of that Church, nor any reliable 
tradition upon which to found even a {)lausible con- 
jecture, as to the first preacher of the Gospel who 
entered within its walls. Had it been one of the 
Apostles who first carried the Gospel to Rome, the 
fact would hardly have been forgotten. And if one 
of the companions of Paul had been sent by him on 
a special mission, this would certainly have been 
mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles. In all pro- 
babihty it is a mistake to suppose, that the Church 
there owed its origin to any such instrumentality 
as this. We are expressly told that among the 
devout men who were at Jerusalem on the day of 

Pentecost, amazed at the gift of tongues 
Origin of and listening to Peter's discourse, were 
ChuVcr^" "strangers of Rome;" and it is by no 

means improbable that some of these 
were to be found among the three thousand, who 
believed and were baptised before they returned 

* Acts XX. 3. * Rom. i. 9-13; xv. 23. 
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to their homes. If this were the case, they would 
assuredly neither forget their faith when they went 
back to Rome, nor fail to imitate the other mem- 
bers of that Church, who were no sooner scattered 
abroad than they "went everywhere preaching 
the Gospel." Moreover, there was not a city in 
which Paul had preached the Gospel, where there 
were not many inhabitants of Rome to be found : 
some quartered for the time in one of the Roman 
legions, with which every city of the empire was 
garrisoned and which would contain at least a small 
proportion of men levied in the capital; others 
engaged in commerce, or visiting their friends. 
And the number of such visitors would be largely 
increased by a decree which the Emperor had 
issued, expelling all Jews from Rome\ Some of 
these Jews heard Paul preach in the different cities 
in which they took refuge, and some of them 
believed. The decree was very soon revoked, and 
they returned to Rome believers in the Lord. We 
have an example of this in the case of Aquila and 
Priscilla, who were at Corinth when Paul first went 
there, but who had since then returned to Rome, 
where they now had a Church in their own house*. 
Epaenetus also, who was now a member of the 
Church at Rome, was Paul's first convert in Greece^ 
These, at any rate, would form no inconsiderable 
nucleus for the establishment of a flourishing 
Church in the capital of the world. In addition to 
these, there was an unusually large number of 
members at this time in the Church at Rome, who 
were either related to Paul, or very in- 
timate friends. Andronicus and Junia, p"u"^e°e 
who were in Christ before him, were 



* Acts xviii. 2. * Acts xviii. 2 ; Rom. xvi. 3-5. 

Rom. xvi. 5. 
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his kinsmen, and so was Herodion^. Mary had 
exerted herself on his behalf, though we are not 
told where he had met with her. Urbane had been 
his helper in Christ, and Amplias was beloved in 
the Lord*. There was no other place in the world 
in which Paul would find himself surrounded by 
such a circle of loving relations and friends. And 
this no doubt strengthened his longing to proceed 
to Rome, and added to the pain occasioned by 
his repeated disappointment. 

An opportunity presented itself to the Apostle, 
while he was at Corinth, to send a letter to the 
p, , , . . Roman Church. Phcebe, a deaconess 
^ * of the Church at Cenchreae, probably a 
wealthy widow, was about to visit the capital. He 
therefore determined to write. Such a letter would 
serve as an introduction to Phoebe herself, would 
prepare the way for his own visit, and at the same 
time would enable him to give to that Church a 
clear and general summary of the doctrines of the 
Gospel as preached by him. Those doctrines had 
evidently been misinterpreted or misunderstood. 
Justification by faith had been already attacked on 
the ground that it would lead to laxity or 
immorality; and some seem to have stated that 
Paul really affirmed, that the greater man's sin the 
greater would be the glory of God^ The Epistle 
to the Romans differs from most of the 
Opportunity q^\^^^ epistles written by Paul, in the 

to cxDldin • 

his doctrines. ^^LCt that it was not >vritten on account 
of anything that had transpired in the 
Church itself, and therefore dealt less with the actual 
condition of that particular Church, and more with 
the general truths of Christianity and the duties of 
the Christian life. There were two things, however, 

* Rom. xvi. 7, II. * Rom. xvi. 6, 8, 9. » Rom. iii. 8. 
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even within that Church, which disturbed its 
harmony, and were likely to hinder its prosperity. 
There were some Jewish believers who could not 
bring themselves to regard their uncircumcised 
Gentile brethren as equals; and, on the other hand, 
there were Gentile believers who were disposed to 
look down with contempt upon the prejudices and 
weaker consciences of the Jew. To r- . t> 
admonish the former to lay aside their written at™ 
exclusiveness, and the latter to cherish* Corinth, 
a more charitable spirit, was another ^'^' ^^' 
of the objects that Paul had in view in writing the 
Epistle to the Romans. 

The Apostle had now accomplished his purpose 
in crossing the -^gean Sea, and was able to go up 
to Jerusalem with an easy mind and to mature his 
plans for breaking up new ground. He would 
first of all accomplish the great desire of his heart, 
to preach the Gospel at Rome, and then take a 
longer journey than he had ever taken before,- and 
extend his mission at least to Spaing He had 
originally intended to embark at Cenchreae, the 
port of Corinth, and sail across to Syria; but the 
Jews who were crowded together about that port 
had laid a plot for seizing him on his way to 
the vessel and, probably, putting him to death. A 
change of route was therefore indispensable, and 
he once more retraced his steps through Thessa- 
lonica and Philippi*. At the latter city he met 
with Luke again^, and remained with him there 
till after the Passover*. The only places of import- 

» Rom. XV. 28. 

* Acts XX. 3. 

■ Acts XX. 5-6. The narrative is continued in the first 
person **we," showing that the historian Luke was again 
one of the party. 

* Acts XX. 6. 

£ 
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ance at which Paul and his companions touched 
on their route were Miletus, Tyre, and Ptolemais. 
At all these ports they were greatly cheered by meet- 
ing with Christian brethren, who gave them a 
cordial reception, and with whom, in one instance, 
they were able to spend an entire week. Their 
voyage ended at Caesarea, where they fell in with 
Philip, one of the first deacons of the Church at 
Jerusalem, an active missionary in his time^ who 
was the first to preach the Gospel in Samaria, and 
the agent employed by the Spirit of God for the 
conversion and baptism of the Ethiopian eunuch. 
He had settled down in Caesarea, not to idleness 
we may be quite sure, but probably as the evan- 
gelist of the district; whilst his four daughters were 
remarkable for their possession of the gift of pro- 
phecy. They made a long stay with Philip and 
his family; and as the warning which Paul had 
heard again and again of the fate that awaited him 
was now repeated with even greater distinctness by a 
prophet from Judaea, his companions all besought 
him not to go up to Jerusalem^ But he was not to 

be daunted. His heart was set upon it, 
Paurs and his duty seemed plain. At length 

Jcrusafcm. they also recognised the will of the 

Lord, and gave up the attempt to 
dissuade him. It was now time to depart, if they 
were to reach Jerusalem before the feast of Pente- 
cost, which Paul was so anxious to spend with 
the brethren, but which he most likely spent in 
prison. They therefore packed up their luggage, 
and set out on foot for the remaining journey of 
seventy miles, accompanied by Mnason of Cyprus, 
an old disciple, who was to be their host at 
Jerusalem*. 

» Acts xxi. 12. * Acts xxi. i6. 
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A very short time sufficed to bring out all the 
ill-feeling of the populace towards Paul. The 
brethren received him ]oyf\i[\y; but they were so 
aware of the general feeling of their countrymen, 
that they thought it necessary to advise the Apostle 
to disarm their prejudices by a public and volun- 
tary performance of some of the ceremonies of the 
Jewish law^ This only made matters worse. The 
Jews of Ephesus and the neighbourhood, who had 
been unsuccessful in their plots at home and had 
also come up to the feast, regarded this as a 
splendid opportunity. They sprang 
upon him in the temple and, having f^^^^jj" ^^^ 
excited the multitude by their cries, 
would have put him to death, if the commandant 
of the garrison had not come to his rescue. At 
the sight of the Roman soldiers the crowd desisted, 
and Paul being rescued from their grasp was left 
in the hands of the Roman authorities. The com- 
mandant was obliged to keep him in his custody 
for a time to save him from destruction by the 
Jews; but as he neither knew nor felt able to 
inquire into the nature of his offence, he summoned 
the Jewish Sanhedrim and set Paul before it. The 
meeting ended in excitement; the Sanhedrim was 
divided, and there was danger that Paul would 
be torn in pieces by the two contending factions. 
Yet his enemies were not to be daunted. A plot 
was now laid. A humble petition was to be presented 
to the commandant to bring Paul before the council 
again, and on the way he was to be assassinated'. 
But the conspiracy was disclosed; and to save 
himself any further anxiety and deliver Paul from 
further danger, Claudius Lysias sent Scntto 
Paul with a strong escort to Caesarea Caesarea, 

^ Acts xxi. 17 sqq. • Acts xxiii. 12 sqq. 

E 2 
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and remitted his case to the Governor*. The 

ultimate issue was that Paul availed 

and thence himself of his privilege as a Roman 

to Rome. i t • . ^ • • * 

Citizen, and being put upon his trial 
appealed to Caesar, and was sent as a prisoner 
to Rome. 

The population of Rome at that time was of the 
most varied description. There were more than 
a million free citizens. A few were senators ; 
about ten thousand were knights and fifteen 
thousand soldiers. The rest were the p/el^s urbana, 
vast numbers of whom would be in the depth 
of poverty. Yet they were proud of their citizen- 
ship, caring for nothing but the bread of the day, 
the games of the circus, and the savage gladia- 
torial shows. Manufactures and trade were left 
to slaves and foreigners, of the former of wjhom 
there were about a million in the city. Every kind 
of nationality and religion had its representative in 
Rome. And the whole of this population of more 
than two millions was crowded together within an 

area of little more than twelve miles in 
t^?ck^*°^ °^ circumference'. It was in the midst of 

this crowd of Jewg and Gentiles, men 
of every nation and tribe, that Paul found himself 
a prisoner. He was permitted to live apart from 
the other prisoners, in a house hired by himself. 
He was still a prisoner, however, under military 
custody, chained by the arm both day and night 
to one of the imperial body-guard. Otherwise 
he was allowed every indulgence which it was 
in the power of the Prefect to grant, and was 
permitted not only to receive all who came 
to him, but to preach the Kingdom of God, and 

* Acts xxiii. 23 sqq. 

• See Conybeare and Howson, Vol. II., pp. 376-7, 
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teach those things which concern the Lord Jesus 
Christ^ 

The Apostle remained in this close imprisonment 
for two years, waiting for his trial. The explana- 
tion of this long delay is to be found, 
partly in the fact that his accusers had wd^"*^^^" 
not arrived from Judaea, and partly in 
the tedious processes of the Roman law. His 
accusers had certainly not left Syria before the 
preceding winter, since the Jews at Rome had 
heard nothing of his coming; so that they would 
not reach Rome till the summer or autumn of 
A.D. 6i. The Roman courts required the per- 
sonal presence of the prosecutpr, and a prisoner 
might be kept in custody for an indefinite period, 
simply through the delay of the prosecutor to 
proceed with his accusation. Moreover, a judge 
might capriciously postpone a trial, as Felix had 
done; and if a provincial Governor could do this, 
an irresponsible Emperor could do it to a far 
greater extent. So that even when the prosecutors 
had arrived, the trial might still be delayed by the 
Emperor's caprice. His enemies themselves would 
have no reason for pressing it forward, since their 
hope of success rested principally upon private 
intrigue ; unless, indeed, they could accumulate evi- 
dence, which again would necessitate delay, as their 
witnesses would have to be summoned not only 
from Judaea, but from Syria, Asia (Proconsular,) 
Macedonia, and Achaia, in all which provinces the 
offences against the law with which Paul was 
charged were said to have been committed*. 

* Acts xxviii. 30-31. 

* This is more fully explained by Conybeare and Howson, 
in their admirable "Life of St. Paul," to which we are largely 
indebted for the light thrown upon minor details of the 
Apostle's career. 
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But his imprisonment did not necessitate any 
suspension of his labours. Friends could visit him 
with the greatest freedom; he could even preach 
the Gospel to the unbelieving; and his epistolary 
correspondence must have fully occupied the re- 
mainder of his time. In fact, his temporary con- 
finement rather widened than contracted the sphere 
of his labours, and greatly added to his influence. 

He had longed to preach the Gospel 
bRom"^*^" in Rome; and the opportunity was 

afforded him. Crowds flocked to hear 
the orator in chains. The city of Rome rang with 
his name. Members of Caesar's household were 
converted to Christ. Soldiers in the Praetorian 
camp were brought under the power of the Gospel. 
Profligates and fugitive slaves, who had found 
refuge in the lowest parts of the crowded city, 
were convinced of sin and brought to repentance. 
The leaven of the Gospel never worked with 
greater effect than from within the hired house of 
the Apostolic prisoner. Moreover, the care of all 
the Churches still pressed upon him. From all 
parts of the empire, in which he had preached the 
Gospel, messengers arrived with tidings of the pro- 
gress of the truth, the inroads of error, and the grow- 
ing faith, or sad decline of Churches in the most 
distant lands. And Paul from his prison walls sent 
out many a letter, whose power for good was not 
restricted to the Church to which it was addressed. 
Indeed, there is every reason to believe that the 

influence of the Apostle in forming the 
tinues^h" theology, and moulding the character 

Epistles. of the Church, is due far more to the 

power of his pen than to the eloquence 
of his words. Even his antagonists admitted that 
his letters were weighty and powerful. Like a 
commander at head-quarters, away from the imme- 
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diate scene of strife, he surveyed from his prison- 
house the whole field of Christian .operations, and 
issued missives which so guided the movements of 
Christian soldiers in different parts of the great 
battle-field, that, with renewed energy and increas- 
ing success, they stormed the strongholds of 
idolatry, superstition, and sin. 

The first letter written by the Apostle from Rome 
was probably one addressed to the Laodiceans. 
Laodicea was a town of some importance in Pro- 
consular Asia. It was situated in the valley of the 
Maeander, on a small river called the Lycus, and 
upon the line of a great road. The origin of the 
Christian Church there we are unable to trace. 
There is no reason to suppose that the 
town was ever visited by the Apostle P^^-'^° 
PauP, unless, indeed, he embraced the * " 

opportunity of visiting both Laodicea and Colossae 
during his stay at Ephesus ; but from its proximity 
to the latter city it is very probable, that one of the 
Evangelists of the Ephesian Church first preached 
the Gospel there. It was one of the circle of 
the Seven Churches, addressed in the Book of 
Revelation ; and whatever its early zeal may have 
been, it had become careless and indifferent when 
that book was written. The letter to Laodicea is 
unhappily lost. There are some, indeed, who 
maintain, that our Epistle to the Ephesians is the 
very letter that Paul wrote to the Church at 
Laodicea. But, as we shall show by-and-by, this 
is evidently a mistake, and all that we know con- 

* In the note to i Tim. it is stated that "the first to 
Timothy was written /rom Laodicea, which is the chiefest 
city of Phrygia Pacatiana." But it is well known that these 
notes are perfectly valueless; although this note is so far 
of worth, that it shows the importance of Laodicea itself at 
the time when it was appended. 
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ceming that Epistle is that it was of sufficient 
importance for the Apostle to instruct the Colos- 
sians, not only to cause their Epistle to be read in 
the Church of the Laodiceans, but also to "read 
the Epistle from Laodicea." 

Not far from Laodicea, and on the same tributary 
of the Maeander, was the town of CoLOSSiE, which 
Pliny describes as one of the celeberrima oppida of 
the district. The Gospel was probably introduced 
into Colossae in the same manner as into the 
former city, namely, by missionaries 
o ossae. ^^^^^ Ephesus. At any rate, we may 

safely infer from Col. ii. i, that when Paul wrote 
from Rome the Christians there had not yet seen 
his face in the flesh. The Church at Colossae was 
one in which the graces of "faith, hope, and 
charity" abounded to such an extent, as to evoke 
thanksgiving to God as soon as the Apostle heard 
of it^ But this was counterbalanced to a very 
great extent by want of ** wisdom and spiritual 
understanding^" The weakness of the Church in 
this respect had not only prevented it from " being 
fruitful in every good work and increasing in the 
knowledge of God," but had made it an easy task 
for false teachers to beguile its members, and shake 
their faith, and to spoil them through philosophy 
and vain deceit. The most baneful errors were 
taught among them, the leading features of which^ 
were — ( i ) a combination of spiritualism 

Church" ^^^ ^^ invocation of angels) and asce- 
ticism'; (2) a spurious but boastful 
philosophy which despised the Gospel* ; and (3) a 
rigid observance of Jewish festivals and Sabbaths*. 
We cannot gather from the epistle how much mis- 



» Col. i. 3-5. « Col. i. 9. » Col. ii. 18-21. 

* Col. ii. 8. * Col. ii. i6. 
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chief had been done, or to what extent the faith of 
the Church had been corrupted. But it is evident 
that the danger was imminent, and the disaster 
already great The state of the Church was 
reported to the Apostle by Epaphras. He was 
apparently a Colossian by birth (" of you," Col. 
iv. 12,) certainly a member of the Church, 
and according to the martyrologies its first 
pastor, who suffered martyrdom in his native 
town. Paul himself affirms that he had been a 
prominent teacher in the Church at Colossse^ ; and 
it was probably because he found his influence 
gradually undermined and his teaching counter- 
acted, that he determined to take the long journey 
to Rome, to lay all the facts before the Apostle 
and solicit his advice, Paul entered into the 
question with all his heart. All the fire of his 
nature was kindled as Epaphras described the 
doctrines that were openly taught in the Church ; 
and, with irrepressible indignation combined with 
the tenderest love, he dictated his epistle to the 
Church. He rejoices in their faith, lays before 
them the leading truths of the Gospel, warns them 
against giving any heed to those whose only aim is 
to beguile them of their reward, urges them to keep 
close to Christ their life, and, addressing them 
separately, as husbands and wives, parents and 
children, servants and masters, prays them to let 
the word of Christ dwell in them richly in all 
wisdom. He closes with the touching appeal, 
"Remember ray bonds." The Epistle 
TO THE CoLossiANS was written in the coiossVns^ ^ 
year 62, and signed by Paul's own written at 
hand. Tychicus, a native of Proconsular K.omc, a.d. 
Asia*, a zealous attendant upon the 

* Col. i. 7. « Acts XX 4. 
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Apostle Paul, and one of those whom he kept 
constantly employed in important and confidential 
missions to distant places, was the bearer of the 
Epistle. He set out from Rome accompanied by 
Onesimus, a fugitive slave from Colossae itself. 

Among the crowds that flocked to hear the 
Apostle Paul in his house at Rome, there was one 
man, whose appearance doubtless indicated that he 
was not one of the low and degraded rabble, among 
whom he had been obliged to find refuge. This 
. was Onesimus, who had escaped from 

£uH?ive"slave, slavery, and had eluded the police, but 
was obliged to conceal himself in the 
lowest parts of the city. He had no doubt heard 
of the Apostle before. He was the slave of 
Philemon, of Colossae. In the Church at Colossae 
there was a Christian family, with Philemon and 
Apphia at its head. Archippus, a minister of the 
Church, was probably their son^ They had also a 
Church in their own house. Philemon himself was 
a convert of the Apostle PauFs, having in all proba- 
bility heard the Gospel from his lips in Ephesus*. 
Onesimus may have been with him on that occa- 
sion. The name of Paul drew him out of his 
seclusion. It was a link of connection with his 
own home, probably the only home he ever had, 
and one to which he would willingly return, though 
the love of liberty had driven him to run all risks 
, „ , and escape fi*om his bonds. He heard 
' and was converted. From that mo- 
ment he was a most devoted servant of the Apostle. 
He was no ordinary slave; and of all the pupils, who 
came to Paul for instruction, none made greater 
progress in the knowledge of the truth. He was 
very useful to the Apostle, who would gladly 

» Col. iv. 17, and Philem. 2. * Philem. 19. 
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have retained him, so strong was the affection that 
had sprung up between them\ But the time came, 
when it seemed right to part. Paul wanted a com- 
panion for Tychicus, whom he had fixed upon to 
go to Colossae. And there was no one so fitted 
for the work as Onesimus. But the risk was great. 
Philemon, his owner, whom he had no doubt 
robbed when he ran away, was a rich man, a pro- 
minent member of the Church, and well able to 
make an example of Onesimus if once he came 
within his reach. He was kind to others, but he 
might think that justice required him to be severe 
towards a dishonest and fugitive slave. Is it safe 
for Onesimus to go ? Is it right to keep him back ? 
These were the thoughts that agitated the Apostle's 
mind. He decided that he had better go ; and 
Onesimus was willing. But some ex- 
planation was due to Philemon ; and h?sm\«er!^'' 
the success of his mission to the Church 
required that he should be well received by the 
master he had left. Paul therefore wrote to Phi- 
lemon himself a letter full of tenderness 
—a perfect letter for the purpose. He ^^ 
tells him of the delight with which 
he has heard of his love and faith, and then pro- 
ceeds at once to the immediate object of his letter. 
He has an earnest request to make. From his 
relation to Philemon he might enjoin; but he would 
rather ask. He might have kept Onesimus, and 
regarded his service as only an equivalent for that 
which Philemon really owed; but he would rather 
leave it to Philemon, by giving him the opportunity 
to receive back as a Christian brother the man 
whom he had lost as a slave. If Onesimus had 
robbed him when he escaped, Paul himself would 

* Philem. 11-13. 
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see it all repaid. We can hardly have any doubt 
about the result ; for if Philemon had refused the 
appeal, he would certainly have destroyed the 

letter. This Epistle to Philemon has 
pEuemon come down to us: a witness to the cour- 
written at tesy with which Paul could write, and, 
Rome, A.D. igf yg hope, a proof of the response 

which Philemon gave to the Apostle's 
request, and the success that attended the mission 
upon which Tychicus and Onesimus had gone. 

The two epistles, of which we have just spoken, 
were not the only letters entrusted to the care of 
Tychicus. On his way to Colossae, or on his 
return, he was to pass through Ephesus; and Paul 
took the opportunity of sending at the same time 

a letter to the Ephesians\ Ephesus 
P ^^"*- ^a,s the capital of the Roman province 

of Asia. It stood partly on the slope of Coressus 
and partly in the plain. The site is now perfectly 
desolate. The harbour where Aquila and Priscilla 
landed is a confused morass. Piles of ruined 
edifices cover the sides of Mount Prion. On the 
outer edge of the same hill can be traced the 
stadium, from which Paul drew so much of his 
imagery, and further on is the theatre, where the 
multitude, for "about the space of two hours, cried 
out, Great is Diana of the Ephesians." The one 
building, which surpassed all the rest in magni- 
ficence and fame, was the temple of Diana, which 
stood at the head of the harbour, and was reckoned 
one of the wonders of the world. The Apostle 
paid a short visit to Ephesus on his way from 
Corinth to Jerusalem; and, for a wonder, not only 
left without exciting the hostility of the Jews, but 
was even entreated by them to stay longer, or at 

» Eph. vi. 21, 22. 
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all events to return \ The latter he promised to 
do, and the following year he made his appearance 
once more in the Jewish synagogue, where he con- 
tinued preaching for no less than three months'. 
At length one portion of the congregation assumed 
an attitude of such determined hostility, that he 
was obliged to look out for some other building in 
which to hold his meetings. The school of 
Tyrannus, probably a teacher of philosophy, was 
at his service, and there he held daily meetings for 
preaching and pubHc discussion. This 
he did for two years, and the effect ^^"^ remains 
was unparalleled. The fame of the years. ^° 
great Apostle spread through all the 
province of Asia, " so that all they which dwelt in 
Asia heard the word of the Lord Jesus, both Jews 
and Greeks'." And so great was the 
influence exerted by his preaching ^f^^Jtry ^ *^** 
within the city, that the temple of Diana 
was being forsaken, the sale of shrines fell off, and 
the practice of magic, for which the city was cele- 
brated, was renounced by so many of the sorcerers 
themselves that books were brought out, and pub- 
licly burnt, to the value of fifty thousand silver- 
lings, or two thousand pounds sterling. And the 
success of the Apostle was as durable as it was 
great. He did, indeed, foresee the time when 
grievous wolves would enter in, not sparing the 
flock*, and the Epistles of John show how 
thoroughly this was fulfilled. But the Church 
held its ground; the false teachers and their 
followers were obliged to secede. They never got 
the footing that they did in other Churches; and 
although the love of the Church declined, yet even 

» Acts xviii. 19, 21. * Acts xix. i-8. 

» Acts xix. 10. ♦ Acts XX. 29. 
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at the close of the century it was commeDded for 
the patience with which it had borne its trials, and 
for the faithfulness with which it had tested the 
pretensions of those who " said they were Apostles, 
and were not^" 

There is nothing in the Epistle to the Ephesians 
to indicate that Paul had any other reason for 

writing it, than the simple circumstance 
Sfc Churlh.^° that Tychicus would pass by Ephesus 

on his way to Colossae. No allusion is 
made to special errors or sins, as existing among 
them ; nor is there any reference to peculiar facts in 

their history. The epistle is rather 
thclctten an "apostolic magnificat;' extolling the 

breadth and length an'd depth and 
height of the love of God, displayed in the great 
work of Christ, the calling of the Gentiles, the 
throwing down of the wall of partition, the quick- 
ening of the dead, and the supply of all that was 
needful to elevate the Church to " the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ." It is thought 
by many that the Epistle was not sent to the 
Ephesians only, but was an encyclical letter, intended 
for all the Churches of Proconsular Asia, and that 
each Church received a copy with its own name 
inserted. The grounds on which this opinion is 
based are: — (i ) The omission of the words "at 
Ephesus^" from the most ancient MSS.; (2J the 
absence of the usual salutations; and (3) the fact 
that the writer addresses his readers as though they 
were exclusively Gentiles^ The opinion is, at first 
sight, a very plausible one; and it has been adopted 
by some of the best of our commentators. But 
Dean Alford has shown, on the other hand, that the 
grounds adduced are by no means conclusive, and 

* Rev. ii. 2. * Eph. i. i. ■ Eph. ii. II, 12. 
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that the omission of the words in Ephesus proves 
nothing, since the words " in Rome " are also 
omitted from Rom. i. 7, in some of the MSS. ; and 
there are other epistles in which salutations are 
either entirely omitted, or only sent to one or two 
individuals. Some imagine that this is the very 
epistle which the Colossians were to 
send for from Laodicea. But there is Iphcsi^ihs, 
no ground for any such hypothesis, written at' 
Inasmuch, therefore, as there is no Ro"™^ 
MS. in existence, in which the name 
of any other place is inserted, whilst there is every- 
thing to indicate that it was addressed to one set 
of persons, and it bears less of the character of a 
circular letter than the Epistle to the Galatians*, 
or the Second Epistle to the Corinthians', there 
is no reason why we should regard it in any other 
light than as an Epistle to the Ephesians. 

The position of the Apostle at this time was most 
encouraging. Not only had he now for two years 
lived in a hired house of his own, enjoying the 
freest intercourse with friends; but the power of 
the gospel was beginning to be felt in the capital. 
It had penetrated into the praetorium; and there 
were believers in Caesar's household*. And the 
number of those who preached the gospel was 
greatly on the increase — some, indeed, preaching 
from a spirit of contention, but the majority, no 
doubt, of good- will*. In the meantime, however, 
an event had occurred, which probably 
altered the complexion of Paul's im- cumstences. 
prisonment. Burrus, the Praetorian 
Prefect, died. While he was in office, the treat- 
ment oif the Apostle had been unusually mild ; but 

» Gal. i. 2. '2 Cor. i. i. 

» Phil. i. 13; iv. 22. * Phil. i. 14, 15. 
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he was succeeded by two men, Fenius Rufus and 
Sofonius Tigellinus, the latter of whom was noto- 
rious for his wickedness, so that all hope that any 
special favour would be shown to the Apostle was 
now at an end. In addition to this, the Emperor 
Nero had married Poppaea, who had become a 
proselyte to Judaism; and as her influence over 
Nerc^was largely exerted in favour of the Jews, she 
was not likely to wait long before she demanded the 
punishment of their most hateful opponent. This 

will explain the feelings of uncertainty 
uncertainty expressed in his next Epistle, which was 

addressed to the Philippians. He does 
not expect to be put to death at once, for he still 
thinks that his life is needful for the Churches*. 
Yet, on the other hand, there are circunistances 
which seem to forebode an unfavourable issue to 
his trial. He may be offered up'. 

The departure of his friends would naturally 
add to his depression of spirits. But happily 
another friend arrived, whose coming occasioned 
the greatest joy. This was his old friend and 
** fellow-soldier" Epaphroditus, who had come 
from Philippi at the risk of his life, to visit the 

Apostle and bring a welcome present 
Ph?irV^°"' from the Philippian Church, and who 

had actually brought upon himself a 
serious illness through the fatigue and peril of 
the journey. Philippi was dear to the Apostle 
on many accounts. It was the first town in 
Europe in which he had preached the Gospel. 
The personal attachment of the Christians there 
had never waned, as that of the Corinthians 
had. They had never been moved away from the 
Gospel like the Galatians ; and false doctrines had 

» Phil. i. 24, 25. • Phil. ii. 17. 
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never gained footing there, as they had in the 
Church at Colossae. They had also from the very 
first given a practical expression to their affec- 
tion. They had the happy art of finding out the 
Apostle's wants, and sending presents most oppor- 
tunely. They were the only Christians who had 
ever thought of this. Others showed equal warmth 
of feeling; some, like the Galatians, were even 
more demonstrative, and were ready to do such 
impossible things as plucking out their own eyes 
and giving them to him. But the Philippians were 
the only Christians who had thought of showing 
their affection in so simple a manner, 
as by sending him a present. They Generosity 
had done this agam and agam ; and phiiippians. 
notwithstanding the dangers and diffi- 
culties of a journey to Rome, they had attempted 
more than once to reach him there\ At length 
the attempt was successful, and the Apostle, just 
when he was feeling almost overwhelmed with care 
and solitude, was unexpectedly cheered by the 
entrance of Epaphroditus. He had much to tell 
of the persecutions they had endured, and of the 
falling away of some through minding earthly 
things. He had also to confess that there was 
some strife and vain-glory among them, and that 
Euodias and Syntyche, two women of prominence 
and influence in the Church, could not agree. 
But, on the whole, the condition of the Church 
was far more satisfactory than that of most of the 
Churches of Christ. 

Paul wrote a brief, warm-hearted letter in 
acknowledgment of their present. It 
was probably conveyed by Epaphro- ^^"^^ ^^ 
ditus, who returned as soon as his 

» Phil. iv. lo, 1$, 1 6. 



health would allow^ The Apostle touches first of 
all upon the virtues of the Philippians, their 
constancy, their fidelity to his doctrines, and their 
generous thoughtfulness. He then warns them of 
dangers to which they are sure to be exposed, and 
faithfully admonishes them to cast out whatever 
evil has already crept in. He dwells more minutely 
than in any of the other epistles upon the circum- 
stances in which he himself is placed ; depicting 
his hopes and fears, his joys and sorrows, his 
encouragements and disappointments, in the most 
affecting strains. He is longing to see them ; and 
yet he has a " desire to depart, and to be with 
Christ'." He is surrounded by a band of faithful 
preachers; and yet there are some whose only 
motive for preaching is that they want to cut him 
out, and by their greater popularity to throw him 
and his preaching into the shade'. The joy that 
he felt when Epaphroditus arrived has been marred 
by his dangerous illness, and his fear lest he should 
die. His bonds have become more manifest than 
ever*. He is in a strait betwixt two. He has, 
on the one hand, enough to bow down his heart 
with sorrow; but, on the other hand, his only 
desire is that Christ should be magnified ; and on 
this account he is quite satisfied, because the things 
that have happened to him have tended rather to 
the furtherance of the Gospel ; and he himself has 
learned, in whatsoever state he is, to be content. 

With a few earnest words urging to 
P^Tiippians * Constant progress, exhorting to love 
written at and peace, and expressing his own 
Rome, A.D. gratitude, Paul brings to a close the 

Epistle to the Philippians, which 



> Phil. ii. 25-28. » Phil, i 23-26. 

» Phil. iv. 14-17. « Phil. i. 13. 
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was, in all probability the last letter written by him 
before his final hearing and the close of his first 
imprisonment. 

We come now to a period of Paul's life, which 
is wrapt in the densest obscurity. Luke tells us 
that he dwelt for two whole years in his own hired 
house. But what happened after that? Was he 
released from prison, or was his imprisonment only 
terminated by his death? There are 
differences of opinion on this point; fcj^sc^' 
but the preponderance of evidence is ' 

certainly in favour of an acquittal and release, 
followed by some years of active service, which 
were brought to a close by another arrest, and 
an eventual martyrdom at Rome. This was not 
only the general opinion in the ancient Church, 
but it is supported by express statements made by 
the earliest writers. Clement of Rome, who is 
supposed to have been the Clement mentioned in 
Phil. iv. 3, says that " he went to the extremity of 
the west " before his martyrdom ; and as this 
phrase would certainly mean nothing short of 
Spain, when used by an author writing from Rome, 
he must have fulfilled his intention of visiting 
Spain (Rom. xv. 24-28.) Eusebius says that "after 
defending himself successfully, it is currently re- 
ported that the Apostle again went forth to proclaim 
the Gk)spel, and afterwards came to 

Rome a second time and was martyred c^^^^p^aJ^'crs 
under Nero." Chrysostom affirms that ^ ^ 
" Paul, after his residence in Rome, departed to 
Spain ;" and Jerome, that " Paul was dismissed by 
Nero, that he might preach Christ's Gospel in the 
west;" and this is confirmed by the fact that in 
the Epistles addressed to Timothy and Titus, we 
find allusions to historical circumstances, which it 

is difficult, if not impossible, to assign to any period 

F 2 
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either before or during the Apostle's first imprison- 
ment in Rome. 

It is impossible to arrange with precision the 
closing events of the Apostle's career. The period 
which intervened between his release and his 
martyrdom was not more than five years. His 
release must have occurred before the burning of 
Rome (a.d. 64;) and as the death of Nero took 
place in the year a.d. 68, we may safely assign his 
second imprisonment and martyrdom to the year 
67 or 68. During that time he visited Spain, 
Crete, Asia Minor, Macedonia, and Nicopolis. 
The following is the arrangement adopted by 
Conybeare\ Dean Alford, and others : — As soon 

as St. Paul was liberated, he went east- 
L*rrtv^ ward, through Macedonia to Asia 

Minor, visiting Colossae, Laodicea, and 
other Churches. He then proceeded to Spain, 
reaching it in the year 64, and remained there 
about two years. Thence he returned to Ephesus, 
and made this his headquarters, though he may 
not have remained there for any long time together. 
His first excursion was to Macedonia. He then 
visited Crete, and finally left Ephesus for Rome by 
way of Corinth, intending to winter at Nicopolis. 
There he was arrested, probably on the charge of 
having been concerned in the conspiracy to set fire 
to Rome, and was forwarded to Rome for trial. 
Neander* arranges the order somewhat differently. 
The absence of any record of the labours of Paul 
in Spain appears to him a sufficient proof that his 
stay must have been a short one, and that in all 
probability it was brought to an abrupt termination. 
He therefore places the journey to Spain imme- 

* Conybeare and Howson, vol. ii., p. 460 sqq. 

• t^ilanzung der christlichen Kirche, p. 271-278. 



diately before his second imprisonment 

The diflference is unimportant. The ^nd Final 

^ r . -11 • Arrest. 

more promment facts still remam as 
they were: namely, the visit to Colossae and 
Ephesus, where Timothy is left behind while Paul 
crosses to Macedonia*, the voyage to Crete, where 
Titus remains to organise the Church*, the winter 
at Nicopolis^ the long desired journey to Spain, 
and at length the arrest and imprisonment, from 
which he was only released by that glorious mart)n:- 
dom for which he was now ready, and that 
departure to be with Christ which he had so 
earnestly desired. 

Timothy was one of the most constant and 
inseparable of all the companions of Paul. He 
was converted by the preaching of Paul ^. ^ 
on his first missionary journey; but he *™° ^' 
remained at home till Paul's second visit to Lystra*. 
He then joined the Apostle, and accompanied him 
into Macedonia and Greece*. He no doubt did 
his part in preaching to the heathen and conversing 
with the Jew. But he was useful to the Apostle in 
many other ways. He probably baptised the first 
converts in every place, as Paul did not baptise 
them himself. He was occasionally 
left behind to consolidate and carry on ^^"^'^ 
the work in an infant Church, when companion. 
Paul himself had been obliged to leave. 
If the Apostle was anxious to know how the w^rk 
was progressing, Timothy was generally the ortfe to 
send. He would sometimes be sent to announce 
the Apostle's coming; and even the more important 
work of correcting errors that had crept into a 
Church, or of completing the organisation of a 



» Phil. ii. 24 ; Philem. 22 ; I Tim. i. 3. » • Tit. i. 5. 
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Church by superintending the appointment of 
elders, was committed to his care*. He was with 
the Apostle when he wrote both his E4)istles to the 
Thessalonians'. When the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians was written, he had started on his 
journey to that city'; but he was with Paul when 
he wrote the second*. He followed the Apostle to 
Rome, and was with him there when he wrote the 
Epistles to the Colossians, to Philemon, and to the 
Philippians*. On the release of Paul from his 
imprisonment, he accompanied him to Ephesus, 

where Paul left him to counteract the 
at Ephc^su"^* influence of certain false teachers, while 

he went on to Macedonia*. Both 
heresy and licentiousness had sprung up, and the 
Church evidently needed a thorough reorganisation. 
Paul expected to return to Ephesus, but when he 
reached Macedonia, he either altered his plans, or 
was unexpectedly delayed. He still hoped to come 
shortly, but as it was very likely that he might tarry 
long, and as Timothy was a young man to be left 
in charge of so important a Church as that of 
Ephesus, Paul thought it desirable to send him a 
letter, partly to strengthen his position, and partly 
to furnish him with sound advice^ 

The First Epistle to Timothy, which is the 
epistle just referred to, is far less logical in order 

than the Apostle's earlier epistles. It 
to Timothy. Starts with a notice of the purpose for 

which Timothy had been left at Ephe- 
sus, and gives a description of the false teachers 
there. After a passing allusion to the Apostle 
himself, it returns to the exhortations to be 

> I Tim. i. 3. » I Thess. i. i ; 2 Thess. i. I. 

» I Cor. iv. 17. ♦2 Cor. L I. 

* Phil. i. I; Col. i. i; Philem. i. 

• I Tim. i. 3. » I Tim. iii. 14, 15. 



given to Timothy. These have reference to the 
worship and organisation of the Church, and the 
social duties of its several members. The epistle 
closes with an appeal to Timothy himself to 
remacin faithful to his trust, and to avoid the 
errors which had led some away from the truth. 
What those errors were we may gather from 
the letter itself. Paul had lived to see the ful- 
filment of the words which he had so solemnly 
addressed to the elders at Miletus. Heretical 
teachers had arisen in the bosom of the 
Church. Hellenic philosophy, Orien- M^jedonu''"' 
tal theosophy, and Jewish cabbalism, (?philippior 
were already beginning to blend with Thessalonica) 
the Gospel, and the foundations were 5^'°* ^ °^ 
being laid for those marvellous systems 
of Gnosticism which form so prominent a feature 
in the second and third centuries of the history of 
the Church. Asia Minor and Alexandria were 
equally favourable soils for the propagation of such 
errors ; and in the former Ephesus would be as 
good a centre as could possibly be desired. 

Titus was another of Paul's most constant com- 
panions, though he is not mentioned so frequently 
as Timothy. He was evidently a convert of the 
Apostle, who calls him " his own son^" He 
accompanied Paul to Jerusalem, where the ques- 
tion of his circumcision was discussed, but firmly 
resisted*. He is supposed by some to have 
been one of " the brethren" who carried the first 
epistle to the Corinthians'. At any rate we know 
that he was sent by the Apostle Paul to Corinth, 
either then or shortly afterwards, to ascertain what 
effect that epistle produced*. Paul waited for his 



» Tit. i. 4. • Gal. ii. 3-5. 

■ I Cor. xvi. 12. * 2 Cor. vii. 6, 7. 
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return at Troas, but as he did not come so early as 
he expected, he crossed to Macedonia and met 
him there*. On receiving his report of the state of 
affairs at Corinth, Paul wrote his second epistle ; 

and Titus returned with some other 
^m^'iSon brother, probably Tychicus, to convey 

the letter, and complete the collection 
for the saints at Jerusalem'. We lose sight of him 
after this for about ten years. At length we find 
him accompanying Paul to the island of Crete, 
where the Apostle left him to complete the 
work that he had been obliged to leave unfin- 
ished, and to ordain elders in every city*. 
Crete, the modem Kandia, is a large island 
at the south of the Archipelago, 140 miles 
in length. It contained a large population of 
Jews, some of whom were at Jerusalem on 
the day of Pentecost. It was in all probability by 
some of these that Christianity was first introduced 
into the island. The Apostle Paul touched at it 
on his way from Caesarea to Rome ; but as he was 
then a prisoner, it is doubtful whether he would 
be allowed to land and preach, although the vessel lay 

for some time at "The Fair Havens*." 
by PaJl!^*^^^ But, on his release from captivity, he 

paid a visit to the island, probably 
from Ephesus ; and as he had not time enough at 
his command to organise the Churches which he 

found or established, he left Titus there 
there. ^^ *^ complete the work. There was all 

the more necessity for this, because 
there were not only unruly talkers and deceivers 
there, but many Judaizing teachers had found their 
way into the Churches*. Sound teaching, therefore, 

» 2 Cor. ii. 13. •2 Cor. viii. 6-22. « Tit. i. 5. 

* Acts xxvii 8, 9. * Tit. i. xo-14. 
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was very much needed, and the exercise of authority 
was also required to keep the Churches in order. 
Paul adopted the same course that he had already 
taken in the case of Timothy. Soon after his de- 
parture from Crete, he wrote an Epistle Epistle to 
TO Titus, to fortify his influence in Titus written 
Crete, and to define his duties more ^^^ ^P^|" 
clearly. In this letter he intimates ^"^ ^'^' ^' 
that Apollos is also about to visit Crete, with Zenas 
the lawyer^ and it was probably by tlieir hands that 
the letter was conveyed. He also promises to 
relieve him -in a short time from his duties at Crete, 
that he may come and join him again. But he 
will not find him at Ephesus, for he has made up 
his mind to winter at Nicopolis, and Titus is to 
follow him thither*. 

Nicopolis derives a peculiar interest from the fact 
that it is the last place mentioned in 
connection with the life of the Apostle ^'ni^pou" 
Paul. We are not told that he actually 
went there. It is most probable that he did; 
and Neander*s view may be correct that he pro- 
ceeded thence to Spain, and was arrested there. 
But whatever may have been the last scene of the 
Apostle's labours, the fact is well worthy of note, 
that in the last letter written before his second 
imprisonment he expresses his intention to go 
to Nicopolis. There the curtain drops only to lift 
for a moment, and show us the man of such 
abundant labours in his last earthly home, ready to 
be offered, and with the time of his departure at 
hand'. Nicopolis, " the City of Victory," was 
probably the celebrated city of that name in Epirus. 
It was built by Augustus, in commemoration of the 
battle of Actium. Many of the most handsome 

1 Tit. iii. 13. » Tit. iii. 12. "2 Tim. iv. 6. 
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parts of the town were built by Herod the Great 
It formed a good starting point for journeys to- 
wards both the Elast and North. Some, as we have 
already stated, suppose that the Apostle was appre- 
hended soon after his arrival there, in consequence 
of the general persecution of the Christians, which 
was instigated by Nero, who hoped to 
Imprisoned avert suspicion from himself by laying 

gjce more at ^^ ^^^^^ ^j^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^j ^^^^g^_ 

tion which consumed nearly half the 
city of Rome. At any rate, whether from Nicopolis 
or Spain, Paul was sent once more a prisoner to 
Rome. 

The imprisonment of Paul was a very different 
one from the honourable captivity, which the 
Praetorian Prefect Burrus had awarded him five 
years bdbre. He was treated as a common male- 
factor now; and this may easily be accounted for, 
even apart from the conjecture that the charge 
of conspiracy to bum the capital was the one now 
brought against him, from the simple fact that the 
persecution of the Christians by Nero had com- 
menced but a year or two before. It was dangerous 
to appear in public as his friend. Nearly 
Forsaken by ^y[ his old associates were either absent 

Ais rriends. /••»-» i ^ r i • < 

from Rome, or kept aloof on prudential 
grounds^ His immediate attendants were dis- 
persed at the time of his arrest. Crescens had 
gone to Galatia, Titus to Dalmatia. Timothy was 
still at Ephesus, and Tychicus had been sent there 
a short time before. He had no one left but Luke, 
" faithful among the faithless," to share his disgrace 
and cheer his solitude*. One passing visitor is 
singled out for special mention as an honourable 
exception to the general rule: "Onesiphorus sought 

» 2 Tim, iv. i6. • 2 Tim. iv. 11. 
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me out very diligently when he was in Rome, and 
was not ashamed of my chain^" On the other 
hand, all the Christians from Asia kept aloof, lest 
they should be involved in the same serious charge'j 
and Demas went quite back to the world*. At the 
first hearing, there was not a man to advocate his 
cause, or stand by his side as his friend. But the 
Lord Jesus stood by him, and he was delivered 
from the lion's mouth*. His defence was success- 
ful, and he was acquitted on the more serious 
criminal charge. But a second trial awaited him ; 
and whatever the precise nature of the accusation 
may have been, he not only expected to be con- 
victed, but felt sure that it would end in his death. 
Yet he might have a long imprisonment before that 
event occurred. He looked forward to the coming 
winter, and with an evident shrinking from solitude, 
and an ardent clinging to early friend- 
ships he longed to have Timothy by [^tmay. 
his side once more. Onesiphorus had 
departed. Greetings might now be sent to Timothy. 
Linus, who was afterwards a bishop of the Roman 
Church, Pudens, the son of a senator, with Claudia 
his bride, possibly the daughter of a British king*, 
could find their way to the Apostle, now that the 
chief danger was over. In fact, "all the brethren" 
had shown some friendliness since the first trial had 
ended in an honourable acquittal, and there was 
no personal danger to be incurred. But Timothy 
would have stood by him at his first hearing and 
shared his fate whatever it might be. He longed to 
see him. If the dreary nights of winter should have 
to be passed in his gloomy prison, he would like him 

* 2 Tim. i. i6, 17. * 2 Tim. i. 15. 
» M iv. 10. * M iv. 17. 

* F/V/<f Alford, ** Excursus on Pudens and Claudia," Vol. 
III., pp 104-106. 
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to come and throw a little light upon the gloom. 
And if he were to be put to death, he would like 
to depart with Luke and Timothy by his side\ 
Even Mark he would be glad to see, for he had 
work for him to do, and work from which he would 
not run away again'. But Timothy especially was 
the person for whom he yearned. He must write. 
The epistle is short, but in it he pours out all the 
feeling of his heart. " I am ready to be offered ;" 
I am " greatly desiring to see thee ; " " do thy 
diligence to come shortly unto me ; ." " do thy 
diligence to come before winter*." Luke, no 

doubt, wrote the letter, as Paul dictated 
hstkttcr *^^ words; but the old signature in 

Paul's handwriting was still there. "The 
Lord Jesus Christ be with thy spirit. Grace be with 
you. Amen." It was the last time that he would 
write these worc's. Timothy was probably at Ephe- 
sus still, and might have a few more things to set 
right before he could safely leave*. Onesiphorus 
had brought some information concerning the state 
of things there. Paul, therefore, gave a few words 
of earnest counsel, to enable him to deal in the 
most vigorous manner with the existing errors and 
their propagators, and above all to urge him, before 
he left, to raise, if possible, an effectual barrier 
against the proud boasters and despisers of all 
that was good, and all those other enemies of the 
truth who were so likely to rise up before long, 
" having a form of godliness, but denying the 
power thereof." In a few short months his antici- 
pations were all realised. The trial took place, 
and a death of honourable martyrdom followed. 
He kept the faith. Even unto death he was faith- 

1 2 Tim. iv. 21. » 2 Tim. iv. 1 1. 

» Id. i. 4 ; iv. 9 and 21. * Id. ii. 2. 
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ful. All that the earthly and unrighteous judges 
could do was to remit his case to a higher tribunal, 
and hasten his appeal to " the Lord, the righteous 
Judge," that from Him he might the sooner receive 
the promised crown of righteousness. 

Thus closed the career of perhaps the most 
wonderful man that the world has ever seen. 
Statesmen and warriors may show more imme- 
diate results. But in the history of Europe, 
which is really the history of the world, no one 
man has done so much to lay the foundation on 
which its greatness has risen, to call into action 
the nobler spirit that has elevated the new so far 
above the old, to revolutionise society, 
and, in the best of all senses, " turn ^^^^ ^^ 
the world upside down." And, in this Timothy 
his Second Epistle to Timothy, we written from 
find his true epitaph, dictated by his ^g^""^' ''•''• 
own lips : " I have fought a good fight, 
I have finished my course, I have kept the faith." 

Did Timothy arrive in time to cheer the closing 
days of the Apostle's life ? There is some reason 
to hope that he did ; though history is silent on 
the subject. For some reason or other he was 
arrested and thrown into prison, as we learn from 
the casual remark in Heb. xiii. 23 : " Timothy our 
brother is set at liberty ; " and the most probable 
conclusion seems to be, that he reached Rome, 
and having hastened to the Apostle, became in 
some manner involved in the charges brought 
against him, and had to share his imprisonment. 
Neander, Conybeare and Howson, and others, are 
of opinion that this was the case, and that it was 
to the death of Nero that he owed his speedy 
release. The last days of the Apostle no pen has 
described. His own expectations were very soon 
fulfilled. The time of his departure was really 
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at hand. A sentence of capital punishment was 
passed. The rights of a Roman citizen 
A*** tl ' "WGie still allowed to determine the 

m^rdom. manner of his death. He was be- 
headed with the sword; and tradition 
affirms that his body was laid by loving hands in 
those mysterious Catacombs in which were after- 
wards deposited so many of the Christian dead. 

§ 2. Tike Epistk to the Hebrews. 

Although this epistle is described in the heading 
as the Epistle of Paul, it is well known that there is 
no authority whatever for naming him 
fXr^ as the author^ For the first three cen- 
turies the epistle circulated as an anony- 
mous work. The only answer that Origen could 
give to the question, "Who wrote it?" was, " God 
knoweth." And Jerome sums up the general 
opinion of the early Church in these words, "That 
which is called the Epistle to the Hebrews is thought 
not to be his (Paul's,) because of the difference of 
style and language, but to have been written either 
by Barnabas (according to TertuUian,) or by Luke 
the Evangelist (according to some,) or by Clement 
(afterwards Bishop of the Roman Church,) who is 
said to have arranged and dressed up Paul's senti- 
ments In his own language : or, at any rate, it is 
thought that Paul left out his name (titulum) at the 
commencement of the salutation, because he was 
writing to Hebrews, and his name was in ill odour 
among them." It was about the middle of the 

* For a full discussion of this question see "Alford*s 
Greek Testament," Vol. IV., pp. i-6i ; and Bleek^s "Intro- 
duction to New Testament,** Vol. II., pp. 92-122, trans- 
''^ted by Urwick. Clark's Foreign Theological Library. 
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second century that it was first of all attributed to 
J^au/, This was in Alexandria. But at the com- 
mencement of the third century, Tertullian, who 
lived in another part of North Africa, expressly 
mentions it as the production of Barnabas. At 
Rome, Eusebius tells us, that even in the fourth 
century there were some who maintained that it was 
not the Apostle's. In fact, as Alford has shown, 
the idea that the epistle was written by Paul does 
not seem to have existed in any part of the Church, 
except at Alexandria. But as we advance to 
later times, we find the opinion that he was the 
writer gaining ground, until at length it became 
almost universal At last, the Council of Trent 
took it out of the region of controversy, and not 
only decided that Paul was the writer, but pro- 
nounced an anathema upon all who should hold a 
different view. Yet this has by no means set the 
matter at rest, and there are now very few who 
would think of attributing it to Paul. The ques- 
tion, whether he suggested the thoughts and the 
line of argument, and Luke or some other writer 
worked them up, after his death, into an inde- 
pendent work, is altogether a different one. The 
thoughts are sufficiently Pauline to show that it 
must have been written by one of his own intimate 
disciples, even if it were not suggested by himself. 
But the general style, the allusion in chap. ii. 3 
to the fact that the Gospel was confirmed to the 
writer by those who heard it, the absence of any 
name, and the allusion to Timothy as having been 
in prison and to the writer's intention to vish the 
Church, now that Timothy is set at liberty, all 
militate against the conclusion that it can possibly 
have been written by St. Paul. 

Who, then, was the writer? Four names are 
mentioned, viz.: — Clement, Luke, Barnabas, and 
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ApoUos. Clement is the least likely 

written r ^^ *^® ^*^*^'^' ^^ ^^^^ ^'^ cpistle of his ; 
and the dissimilarity is so great, that 

they can hardly have been written by the same man. 
Barnabas was most generally assumed to have 
been the writer by those who rejected the idea that 
Paul had written it, and yet believed in an inde- 
pendent authorship. On the other hand, those who 
are anxious to retain a close connection between 
the epistle and St Paul for the most part advocate 
the claims of Luke. But others follow the lead of 
Luther, and put forward Apollos as the author^. 
The question is certainly one of those which never 
can be decisively settled. It will always remain 
a matter of opinion — sl balancing of probabilities — 
in which personal predilections will help to turn the 
scale. It is enough for us to know that the epistle 
was certainly not written by St. Paul, and that the 
only names that can be entertained are those of 
Apollos, Barnabas, and Luke. 

But to whom was the epistle addressed ? It is 

obvious at once that it was written to Jewish 

Christians ; and from Heb. xiii. 17, we 

a^drr^ed™ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^' ^^^ addressed to one 
particular Church. The only three 

Churches that have been thought of, as being either 
Jewish Churches, or Churches with a large number 
of Jewish members, are those of Jerusalem, Alex- 
andria, and Rome. Delitzsch and Bleek decide in 
favour of Jerusalem* ; Conybeare and Howson in 
favour of Alexandria; and Alford in favour of Rome. 
The decision of this point must also determine 

> UUmann and Wieseler are the chief supporters of Bar- 
nabas: Ebrard, Delitzsch, and Davidson, of Luke; Bleek 
and Alford, of Apollos. 

• The arguments of Bleek and Delitzsch appear to me 
':onclusive on this point. 
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our opinion as to the place where it was written. 
The expression " they of Italy salute you," suggests 
at once the thought that it was written in Rome or 
the neighbourhood ; though Alford regards it as an 
indication that the letter was sent to Rome, and 
not from it. These all are questions of minor 
importance. Whoever wrote it, and to whomsoever 
it was addressed, it is in many respects " one of 
the finest gems " of the New Testament collection. 
The circumstances of those addressed are not 
difficult to discover. They had been persecuted, 
had even suffered reproaches and the spoiling of 
their goods, but they had not yet resisted unto 
blood. The treatment they had received from 
their nation generally had made them 
feel that they were aliens and outcasts ; Circum- 
and the distinction that was now made l^^readfrs. 
between the Christians and the Jews 
throughout the empire, had deprived them of the 
privileges of a " permitted religion," and brought 
them under the Roman law. This double trial 
had raised the question in many minds whether it 
were not better to return to Judaism. The perse- 
cution of the heathen was hard to bear ; but to be 
cut off from their brethren was harder still. It was 
no little sacrifice that a Jew had to make, when he 
left behind the law given by angels, the whole 
economy of Moses, the national priesthood, the 
divinely instituted ritual, and the temple so long 
regarded as the dwelling place of God, and ex- 
changed all this for the cross of Christ The 
writer sets himself to show that this is no loss, but 
infinite gain ; and that they are the losers, who will 
not " look to Christ." Christ is higher than the 
angels, greater than Moses, the true High Priest 
after the order of Melchizedek. All the cere- 
monial of the Jewish law, and all the furniture of 
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the temple have their nobler counterparts in the 
Gospel of Christ. And although for the time they 
were called to suffer, this had been in all ages the 
lot of the noblest and best, who lived in affliction, 

but died in faith. This is the line of 
dvouehf thought which the writer works out 

with the tenderness of a Barnabas, the 
logical exactness of Paul, and the eloquence of an 
ApoUos ; and on which he founds the earnest 
w 'tt appeal to " hold fast the profession of 

probably at their faith without wavering." The 
Rome, A.D. epistle was evidently written before 
^^■7°- the destruction of Jerusalem. If, 

therefore, it was written after the death of Paul, 
the date to which it is to be assigned must be 
between the years 68 and 70^ 



* To all the Epistles of Paul, and to that to the Hebrews, 
there are notes appended, professedly indicating the places at 
which they were written and the persons who conveyed 
them. This has not been done in the case of any of the 
other books of the New Testament ; and a very little ex- 
amination will show how inaccurate and worthless many of 
them are. 

Rom.: "written from Corinthus and sent by Phebe." 
This is correct. 

1 Cor.: "written from Philippic by Stephanas, Fortunatus, 

Achaicus, and Timotheus." It was really written from 
Ephesus. • 

2 Cor.: "written from Philippi by Titus and Lucas. "^"^ It 

was sent by Titus, but there is no proof that Luke ac- 
companied him. 
Gal., Eph., Phil., and Col. : "written from Rome." Correct. 

1 Thess. : "written from Athens?^ It was really written 

from Corinth. 

2 Thess. : "written from Athens?"* Also written from 

Corinth. 

1 Tim. : "written from Laodicea?"* It was written from 

Macedonia. 

2 Tim. : "written from Rome." This is correct ; but the 

statement that he was * * ordained the first bishop of the 
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§ 3. TAg Epistles of Peter, 

The Apostle Peter stands next in the list of 
New Testament writers, whose letters we still 
possess. There is something very remarkable in 
the way in which he himself falls into the back- 
ground, as soon as the missionary labours of Paul 
commence. He had the high honour of being the 
founder of the Church at Jerusalem, the first of all 
Christian Churches ; and he was also the chosen 
instrument, through whom the door of the Church 
was opened to the Gentiles and the first Gentile 
believer brought within the pale. But from that 
time forward it is only occasionally that we meet 
with him, and very casually that we hear of him 
at all. He was imprisoned by Herod after the 
execution of James, and left Jerusalem on his 
miraculous deliverance. But he returned before 
long, as he was there when Paul and Barnabas 
went up as a deputation from the Church at 
Antioch. It was probably at that time p 
that the arrangement was made, that appointed 
Paul and Barnabas should go to the Apostle to 
Gentiles, and Peter, John, and James ^^ J^^^* 



Church of the EphesianSy"* has no foundation whatever, 
as there were bishops of the Church when Paul touched 
at Miletus on his way to Jerusalem. 

Titus : "written from Nicopolis,'"' This is incorrect, as Paul 
was then on his way to Nicopolis. The statement that 
Titus was ^* ordained the first bishop of the Church of the 
Cretians" is also without foundation. 

Philemon: "written from Rome; by Onesimus." This is 
correct. 

Hebrews: "written from //a/j/." This is probable. "By 
Timothy.''^ This cannot be correct, as the writer 
expressly says that if Timothy come before long, he 
himself will go with him and see them (Heb. xiii. 23.) 

G 2 
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still direct their attention to the circumcision. 
The only allusion made to Peter after this time 
is in the epistle to the Galatians, where Paul notices 
a visit of his to Antioch, and speaks of the faults 
he committed and the inconsistency he manifested 
while there, in first of all eating with the Gentiles, 
and then refusing to do so from fear of the Jews. 
He is generally supposed to have visited Corinth, 
and to have assisted in the establishment of the 
Christian Church in that city*. There was certainly 
an Anti-Pauline party in the Church, who called 
themselves the followers of Peter ; though we 
cannot for a moment imagine that they received 
J,. . any encouragement from Peter himself. 

IS journeys. ^^^ whether he travelled to the west, 

or confined himself to the east, he probably spent 
his life in travelling from place to place, and 
preaching the Gospel " to the circumcision." The 
heading to his first epistle suggests the thought, 
that at some time or other he visited the principal 
Churches of Asia Minor; and we learn from the 
greeting which he conveys at the close of that 
epistle, that he wrote it in Babylon, where he was 
then living accompanied by Silas and Mark. It 
is true that many suppose the Babylon mentioned 
here to be the Babylon of the Revelation, the 
imperial city of Rome. But this is both needless 
and improbable. Babylon was at that time one of 
the chief seats of Jewish culture. The Jews there 
formed a separate- community, and were numerous, 
prosperous, and wealthy. As the scene of labour 
selected by Peter was neither Judaea, Asia Minor, 

* Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth (a.d. i8o) positively 
asserts this ; and the allusion to Peter's usual habit of 
travelling about with his wife in I Cor. ix. 5, certainly 
implies that the Corinthians were acquainted with his mode 
of life. 
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nor Europe, there was no place more suitable as a 
centre of operations for the Apostle to 
the Jews, than the city of Babylon, unless Babylon 
it were Alexandria; and as his name is 
never associated with the latter, there can be no 
difficulty, even apart from the allusion in his epistle, 
in coming to the conclusion that he had been suc- 
cessful in founding a Christian Church in Babylon, 
and that it was there for the most part that he 
made his home. At the close of his life, according 
to the generally received tradition, he visited Rome, 
and there suffered martyrdom, as Christ had fore- 
told. Paul, being a Roman citizen, was beheaded; 
but Peter was crucified, as some say with his head 
downwards according to his own request. 

The First Epistle of Peter, which was written 
from Babylon in all probability towards the close 
of his life, and just before the outbreak of a fierce 
persecution (i Pet. iv. 12, 13), was not addressed to 
one particular Church, but "to the strangers scattered 
abroad throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Asia, and Bithynia." The expression, "strangers 
scattered abroad" originally signified the Israelites 
resident among the Gentiles; and so important 
and widely scattered a section was this of the 
Israelitish nation, that the name by which they 
were commonly designated was "the dispersion" 
{(iiasporaK) It might, appear, then, that the 
Apostle Peter, still mindful of the first arrangement, 
and regarding the Israelites eveiywhere as his 
special care, determined to bring his 
ministry in the East to a close by ^"r^hesS'*^ 
addressing a letter to the Jewish mem- Asia Minor, 
bers of all the Churches in Asia Minor. 

» John viu 35. 
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But it is far more probable that he applies to the 
mixed Churches of Christ, as the true Israel, a term 
which had once been confined to the Hellenistic 
Jews alone. These Churches all looked up to the 
Apostle Paul, as being either directly or indirectly 
their founder. And it gives additional interest, 
therefore, to the epistle, that Peter should thus be 
found encouraging and exhorting the Churches of 
his "beloved brother Paul," without uttering a 
single word that could encourage division or undo 
the work that Paul had done. He wrote the letter 
with Mark and Silas (Silvanus) by his side ; and 
we have here another proof of the good feeHng that 
existed between the two Apostles ; for whilst Silas, 
the early attendant of Paul, had left him for a 
time to visit Peter, one of the last requests made by- 
Paul to Timothy was, " Take Mark, and bring him 
with thee, for he is profitable to me for the minis- 
try." The probable date of the letter is between 
the first and second imprisonments of the Apostle 
Paul. 

The object of the epistle is given by Peter him- 
self in chap. V. 12, viz., " to exhort and testify that 
this is the true grace of God wherein ye stand." 
The letter is thoroughly practical. Fiery trials are 
coming ; it tells how to meet them. Duties of various 
kinds are pointed out; and fidelity is urged in the 
performance of them all. But above all does the 
Apostle lay stress upon the great truths on which 
Paul had often so earnestly descanted, namely, the 
unfading inheritance, redemption by the blood of 
Christ, salvation the end of faith, and faith working 

St E istle of ^Y ^^^^' ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ thought and 

Peter written diversity of Style may show that it was 

from Babylon written by Peter and not by Paul ; but 

about A.D. 63. ^i^g y^i^y Q^ ^i^g.^ fg^-^j^^ ^^^ j^Qp^^ 2Lnd 

work, is as apparent throughout, as they are in the 
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express declaration that " the word of the Lord 
endureth for ever : and this is the word which by 
the Gospel is preached unto you.** 

The Second Epistle of Peter was written with 
a different object from the first. Although simply 
addressed "to them that have obtained 
like precious faith with us," it is evi- Second letter 

, ^- , ... / ^ . to the same 

dent from chap. ni. i, that it was persons, 
written to the same persons as the first 
epistle. But the circumstances required that the 
Apostle's tone should be changed. In the first 
epistle the acts of God's grace and the strength of 
the Christian hope form the principal theme ; and 
whilst warning is not omitted, encouragement gives 
the keynote to the whole. But throughout the 
second false accusers and false teachers, sceptics 
and scoffers, licentious persons and blasphemers, 
form the leading topic ; and the great 
object of the Apostle is to denounce ^^^ circum- 
their errors and sins in the most wither- changed, 
ing terms, to vindicate his own veracity, 
and to warn his hearers against "being led away 
with the error of the wicked." Peter is an old 
man now, he will shortly put off his tabernacle; 
but the fire of his youth is burning still, and with 
all the holy indignation with which he exposed 
Ananias and reproved Simon the sorcerer, does he 
heap up epithets and phrases to bring out, if possible, 
the enormity of the wickedness of these seducers 
of the brethren. 

There are many who still dispute the authorship 
of the epistle ; and some who pronounce it absolutely 
spurious. Others again suppose the 
first and third chapters to have been doubted?" *^ 
written by Peter, and the second to have 
been either inserted by himself, or interpolated by 
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another. We shall have occasion to return to this 
subject, and to examine the grounds of objection. 
For the present it is sufficient to say, that while 
every one must be struck by the difference in style 
between the two epistles, no one would expect such 
a man as the Apostle Peter to keep to the same 
style, when writing tenderly to Christians in 
trouble, and when dealing wrathfuUy with the worst 
enemies of the truth and men wallowing in sin. 
You might as well expect to find a marked resem- 
blance between a flash of lightning and a rainbow, 
as to find the Apostle Peter speaking in the same 
style to Ananias, as to the lame man at the 
gate of the temple; or writing in the same style 
when referring to " scoffers walking after their 
own lusts,** as that with which he wrote to comfort 
believers in the midst of their sufferings. But the 
question of authorship must not be confounded 

with the very difficult question, whether 
conrente. ^^^ second chapter was first written by 

Peter or Jude, or whether they both 
inserted in their epistles the same quotation from 
some earlier writer. We may dismiss the latter 
as a perfectly needless assumption ; for even if the 
contrast between this chapter and the rest of the 
epistle were such as to prove that it could not have 
been written by Peter (which it certainly is not,) 
there is nothing of this kind to stand in the way of 
its having been written by Jude. The resemblance 
between the two passages in question (2 Pet. ii. 
1-19, and Jude 4-16; also, 2 Pet. iii. 2, 3, and 
Jude 17, 18) is such as to convince every candid 
reader that either St. Peter was in possession of the 
Epistle of Jude, or Jude had St. Peter's epistle 
lying before him. The former is the opinion 
generally held by modem critics. But whichever 
be correct, the genuineness of the epistle is not 
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invalidated by either. The date is . 
uncertain. All that can be safely 66.68.'''* ^'^' 
affirmed is that it was written towards 
the close of the Apostle's life; probably between 
the years 66 and 68. 



§ 4. TAe EpistU of James. 

There were two of "the Twelve" who bore the 
name of James, viz., — ^James the son of Zebedee, 
and James the son of Alphaeiis. The former was 
one of the most constant and intimate attendants 
upon the Lord. But he was put to death by Herod*, 
before the Apostles had even left Jerusalem ; so that 
he cannot be thought of as the author of this 
epistle. The latter is very rarely mentioned, except 
in the lists of the Twelve. But in Matthew xiii. 55, 
a James is mentioned who was a " brother " of 
Jesus; and as "his brethren" at that 
time did not believe on him^, this Several per- 
James cannot have been one of the sons of the 
twelve Apostles. At the time of the james. 
crucifixion there stood before the cross 
Mary the mother of Jesus, and her sister Mary the 
mother of James'. This James, therefore, was a 
cousin of the Saviour, and consequently a cousin 
of His brethren. The "brethren" of Jesus after- 
wards joined the circle of the disciples*, so that 
there were now two disciples of the name of James 
beside the son of Zebedee. Of these one was "the 
Lord's brother*," and the other probably his cousin. 
There are many, indeed, who maintain that these 



* Herod Agrippa I., who died a.d. 44. 

• John vii 5. » Matt, xxvii. 56.; John xix. 25. 

♦ Acts i. 14. * Gal. i. 19. 
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are one and the same, that the term " brother " is 
used indefinitely, that James and Joseswere cousins, 
not brothers, of the Lord; and that the James men- 
tioned throughout the Acts, who was no doubt the 
writer of this epistle, was no other than the son 
of Alphaeus, a cousin of Christ, and one of the 
twelve. But we cannot subscribe to this view. If 
there were no other reasons, it would require the 
most conclusive arguments to convince us, that 
Paul, or any other of the ^ early Christians, could 
possibly have given to any man the title of the 
Lord's brother, when in reality he was only his 
cousin. All the probabilities are on the other side. 
We could easily understand their softening down the 
term employed, and, with a natural shrinking from 
calling any man the brother of Him who was now 
seated at the right hand of God, calling him cousin, 
even though the same mother had borne them both. 
But we can imagine no reason for their using the 
word " brother " in this particular instance in any 
other than its most restricted and literal sensed 

There were two disciples, therefore, of the name 
of James, the one the brother of Jesus, the other 
the son of Alphaeus. By which of these was the 
epistle written? The answer to this question de- 
pends, as all will admit, upon the reply that we 
obtain to a prior inquiry, viz. : — ^Which 
these^was ^^ these is the James mentioned in the 
pastor of the Epistle to the Galatians, who held so 
Church at prominent a place in the Church at 
-' Jerusalem ? His name occurs for the 

first time in Acts xii. 17, when Peter having been 

* Moreover, if the term "brethren" only meant cousins, 
what reason could there be for the distinction drawn in 
Acts i. 13, 14, between the eleven and his "brethren," 
when, in reality, one if not two of his cousins was already 
included among the eleven ? 
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released from prison, goes to the house of Mark's 
mother, and tells those who are assembled there to 
show these things to James and the brethren. A 
year or two afterwards Paul and Barnabas go up 
from Antioch to Jerusalem as a deputation. A 
Church assembly is convened, and, after a long 
discussion, Peter speaks ; Paul and Barnabas then 
give their account ; after this James sums up the 
whole matter, and his advice is followed. We hear 
nothing more of him till Paul's last visit to Jeru- 
salem, when the fact is particularly mentioned that 
he went to wisit James, Even this, little as it may 
be, is sufficient to show that whatever office James 
may have filled, it was one which brought him into 
peculiar prominence, not only after the Apostles 
generally had left Jerusalem, but even while some 
of them continued there. Paul mentions him 
twice in his epistles. In i Cor. xv. 7, he says that 
he was favoured with a special vision of Christ 
after His resurrection. May not this have been 
the turning point in his life, and the occasion of 
his belief? Such, at any rate, was a tradition in 
the early Church. Again, in Gal. i. 19, and ii. 9, 
he says that when he went to Jerusalem p . , ,. 
to see Peter, he saw none other of the that it was 
Apostles ^^save James, the Lord's bro- the Lord's 
t/ier/' and that James, Cephas, and ^^o^^^^^* 
John seemed to be pillars. The former expression 
is taken as conclusive that the term " brother " is 
used loosely ; but it is quite as correct and more pro- 
bable to affirm that the term "Apostle" is used in its 
wider sense, as embracing others beside the Twelve^ 
But is it not strange to see one who was not an Apostle 
placed before Peter or John ? It does seem strange, 
no doubt, to see any one, even though he were an 

* Vide Acts xiv. 4 ; Rom. xvi 7 ; 2 Cor. viii. 23 
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Apostle, placed before Peter. But if James had 
already been chosen bishop or pastor of the Church 
at Jerusalem ; whether he were an Apostle or not, 
those members of the Twelve who were evidently 
only occasional visitors at Jerusalem would not 
supersede him, or assume a higher authority when 
they happened to be there. Respect for office would 
require this, more than even veneration for "the 
brother of the Lord." The tradition of the early 
Church seems to favour the conclusion that James 
the Bishop was not James the Apostle. Eusebius 
states distinctly that "James the brother of the 
Lord received the oversight of the Church at Jeru- 
salem." He was sumamed the Just. 
^J^^^J^^l^^ He continued pastor of the Church 
epistfe. till his death, and suffered martyrdom, 

according to Hegesippus, in the year 
69, the year before the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The date is uncertain ; but his martyrdom may be 
accepted as an established fact 

The Epistle of James was obviously intended 
for some particular Church, or Churches, which 
the writer had in his mind. This is evident from 
the minuteness with which he points out certain 
evils, into which the readers had fallen. The fact 
that he addresses the epistle to " the 
JaaZ^^T twelve tribes scattered abroad" is not 

addressed. . • , • • -i ■, •! 

at variance with this, but may be easily 
explained on the ground that he regarded the 
followers of Christ as the true Israel, and retaining 
the familiar phraseology " the twelve tribes of the 
dispersion," intimated thereby that he was writing 
to Israelites out of Palestine.* At the same time 
there is every reason to suppose that the epistle 

* We have already given a similar explanation of Peter's 
address ** to the strangers scattered throughout Pontus, &c." 
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was written to Jewish Christians especially, if not 
exclusively. And as there were, no doubt, many 
Churches among the leading settlements of the 
Jews, such as Babylon and Alexandria, the 
members of which consisted for the most part of 
believing Israelites, there is no difficulty in 
assuming that the epistle was first sent to one or 
more of these. Of the Church addressed one 
part was poor and afflicted; yet although the rich 
oppressed them, instead of maintaining self-respect 
they had become truckling and obsequious, and 
courted the favour of the rich, who despised them.* 
Their faith to a great extent had already de- 
generated into a powerless creed*; and the absence 
of all Christian love was proved by the angry dis- 
cussions which characterised the meetings of the 
Church'. There were rich men among them, and 
their riches were their curse*. Alto- 
gether, whatever Church the writer had [h'J'nsd^^ 
in view, it was one in which the spirit 
of worldliness had already so completely neutral- 
ised the spirit of Christianity, that it presented one 
of the most deplorable examples of the sowing of 
seed among the thorns that could be met with in 
that early age. The epistle was no 
doubt written at Jerusalem, but it is ^""^" ^^ 

... . -' . . \ ^-. lerusalem. 

impossible to determine its date. Ne- 
ander, Alford and others place it as early as a.d. 45 ; 
while Bleek and others, on grounds at least as 
cogent and conclusive, assign it to as late a date as 
A.D. 63 or 64. The principal argument with the 
former is that it must have been written before the 
meeting at Jerusalem mentioned in Acts xv. ; with 
the latter, that it was written after the name Chris- 

» James ii. 1-7. * James ii. 11-26. 

» M iii. i; iv. 2. * /</ v. 1-5. 
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tian had come into general use (ch. ii. 7,) and at a 
time when the doctrine of justification by faith had 
been made the pretext for great practical abuse. 

The letter itself is written in a tone of faithful, 
earnest, and often caustic severity. Astonishment 
has sometimes been expressed at the absence of 
Christian doctrine, especially the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith. But doctrine was just what the 
Church in question did not want. The abuse of 
doctrine generally, and of this one doctrine in 
particular, was its besetting sin. Practical religion 
was the arying want of the Church. In every 
department of life James points out 
Practical tone the One thing wanted, viz., living faith, 
epistle.'* ^ faith working by love. The cry of the 
widow and orphan should be heard. 
The rich should not be courted to the neglect of 
the poor. The tongue should be reined and 
guided well, to speak only words of purity and 
peace. The whole life should be godly, and free 
from sensuality and strife. Every deed and pur- 
pose should be referred to God. Riches should be 
used with equity, and not for the gratification of 
self alone. All things should be borne in the 
spirit of patient waiting and unwavering confi- 
dence; and, to crown the whole, never should a 
Christian be unmindful of the power of prayer, or 
of the blessedness of turning a sinner from the 
error of his way. The epistle has thus a double 
character. It assumes a threatening tone towards 
those who have disgraced their profession; but it 
is rich in consolation and encouragement for those 
who have fallen into divers trials, and are looking 
with eagerness and even impatience for the coming 
of the Lord. 
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§ 5. 7%^ Epistle of Jude, 

The authorship of this Epistle is involved in 
the same difficulties as that of the Epistle of James ; 
and the settlement of the one depends entirely 
upon that of the other. Jude simply announces 
himself as "the brother of James^ This must 
have been because James was better known than 
himself; and as his greater notoriety 
cannot have arisen from his Apostle- ^j^author? 
ship, since Jude himself was an Apostle 
if James his brother was, it must have been to 
James as the well-known pastor or bishop of the 
Church at Jerusalem that he here refers. Now, 
if James were the son of Alphgeus, Jude was the 
"Judas, not Iscariot," mentioned in John xiv. 22. 
But in verse 17 he expressly distinguishes himself 
from the Apostles. And if he were not an Apostle, 
his brother James also was outside the circle of the 
Twelve ; so that here we have a still further con- 
firmation of the conclusion to which we have 
already come, that neither James nor Jude was 
an Apostle in the strict sense of the word, but that 
both were "brethren of the Lord." Jude, therefore, 
would be the Judas mentioned in Matt. xiii. 55. 

There is nothing to show to whom the epistle 
was addressed. They are simply desig- 
nated as those who were " preserved ^^rwse? 
in Jesus Christ and called^" They 
dwelt in the midst of a very corrupt people ; and 
some had already separated themselves, as "sensual, 
not having the Spirit^." Some suppose that Corinth 
is referred to ; others Egypt ; and others Syria, or 
Arabia. The date is also uncertain. It can hardly 

» Jude I. » Ver. i. » Vers. 16-19. 
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have been written after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem ; but all we can say is that it was probably 
written before the year 70, or if Peter saw it 
before writing his second epistle, about the year 
65. The epistle is written in burning words ; no 
language is too strong to denounce the wickedness 
of a number of licentious men who have crept 
in unawares, and are spots in their feasts of charity ^ 

And no warning can be too solemn, or 
vTarninKs advice too urgent to those who have 

not yet been led astray, to keep them- 
selves unspotted, and to contend for the faith, saving 
all that they can by " pulling them out of the fire'." 
How such men had gained admittance it is impos- 
sible to tell. They turned the grace of God into 
lasciviousness, and denied the only Lord God 
and our Lord Jesus Christ'. No greater calamity 
could have befallen the Church than for such men 
to be allowed to pervert its purpose and determine 
its history; and the magnitude of the danger is 

apparent from the fact that both Peter 
Written be- and Jude sound the trumpet of alarm in 

oT^no'^' ^ *^^ ^'^^y same strain of severe denun 
ciation and solemn warning. But the 
sense of danger no more shook the faith of Jude, 
than it did that of Peter; and the epistle concludes 
with one of the finest doxologies that the New 
Testament contains. 



§ 6. Epistles of John. 

The Apostle John, who occupied so prominent 
a position during the three years of the Saviour's 
earthly ministry, and the first year of the Church at 

* Jude I ver. 12. * Vers. 21-23. * Ver. 4. 
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Jerusalem, retires altogether into the 
shade for at least forty years, so far Jp^ ^^^ 
as the written history of the Church is ^J,^ y^^^ 
concerned. Paul tells us in the Epistle 
to the Galatians that he was at Jerusalem, when he 
went there with Barnabas about the year a.d. 50^ 
But from that time forth we hear nothing more 
about him till we suddenly meet with him " in the 
isle that is called Patmos," to which he is supposed 
to have been banished about the year 95 or 96*. 
Such, at least, is the testimony of the early Fathers. 
It is impossible to fill up the whole of this blank; 
but the greater portion of it is said to have been 
spent in Ephesus and its neighbourhood, and there 
is no reason whatever to doubt the tradition. After 
the death of Paul the condition of the Churches in 
the province of Asia required the supervision of one, 
who could deal with all the errors that had taken such 
deep root there, with a strong and vigorous hand. 
The Apostle John was appealed to, ,p . 
and responded to the call. The errors charge of 
that he had to cope with, and the the Churches 
mischief that they had done, may be £phe*^sus 
gathered from the seven letters with 
which the Book of Revelation opens. Errors of 
doctrine had prepared the way for errors of practice. 
Asceticism went hand in hand with licentiousness. 
Spiritual pride had been the occasion of deep 
degradation ; and cold formality was fast leading 
the way to infidelity. There John remained until 
his banishment, " contending for the faith once 
delivered to the saints : " on the one hand both 
against those who denied the divinity of Christ 
and those who denied His humanity ; and on the 
other, against a large and increasing number who 

» Gal. ii. 9. • Rev. i. 9. 

H 
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made liberty a cloak for licentiousness. And 
thither he returned when the time of his banish- 
ment expired, continuing his labours until his 
strength failed, and then, when all capacity to work 
and teach had gone, repeating till he died the 
words in which he delighted to sum up all his 
Master's will: "Little children, love one another." 

The First Epistle of John has no address. 
But it was obviously written to some Church with 
which the Apostle John was connected. In ch. ii. 
19, he speaks of those who "went out from us ;" 
and the whole tone of the epistle indicates not 
only that he has some definite circle of readers in 
his mind, but that he is not communicating with 

them for the first time. ^ This is still 
iSdresseT"' further confirmed by the repetition of 

the expression, " I have written to 
you," which seems to refer to some other commu- 
nication than the epistle itself. Some suppose 
that the allusion here is to the Gospel of John, 
and that this epistle was written to accompany the 
GospeP, and sent at the same time. There are 
many who hold a different view, and regard the 
epistle as an independent work ; but there is much 
to favour the idea, especially in the introductory 
verses, which contain a marked allusion^ to the 
Gospel. There can be but little doubt that the 
Church of Ephesus, as the central Church of the 
group in Proconsular Asia, was the one first ad- 
dressed ; though it is difficult to determine at what 
time the letter was written. The period of the 
Apostle's banishment suggests itself; and we know 
of nothing that could militate against this idea. 

^ See ** Ebrard's Commentary on the Epistles of John " 
(Clark's For. Theol. Lib.) 
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The Apostle would have more leisure then than 
amidst the constant labours of Ephesus ; and it 
would both help to relieve the tedium of his exile 
and confer the greatest blessing upon the Church, 
for him to prepare so great a boon as his Gospel 
and First Epistle. I'here might still be time 
enough left to commit to writing the series of 
revelations ; or they may have been written down 
at some future time. 

Throughout the epistle there are obviously some 
teachers of error whom the Apostle has in his 
mind. The allusion to Antichrist, 
who denies the Father and Son^ to Errorsinthc 

, , /- 9 1 Churches. 

those who are not of us% and to a 
further spirit " that confesseth not that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh'," indicates clearly 
enough that the letter was written with several 
forms of error in view. But the Apostle does not 
give prominence to them, as both Paul and Jude 
have done. He contents himself with presenting 
in every variety of aspect the great central truths 
with which they are at variance, and by which 
they must be overthrown. With the strongest 
confidence that " whatsoever is born of God over- 
cometh the world*," he sets himself to show what 
is born of God. The epistle consists of two parts. 
The theme of the first is " God is Light," and 
therefore none have fellowship with Him but they 
who walk in light, the light of God in 
Christ. The theme of the second is, """^ '"^^• 
" God is righteous," and " God is love," and the 
condition of sonship is doing righteousness as He is 
righteous, and loving as He is love. And since the 
light and love and righteousness of God are only 
manifested in Christ, He who denies, and departs 



» I John ii. 22. • Id. ii. 19. ■ Id. iv. 3. * Id. v. 4. 

H 2 
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from Christ can have no fellowship with the Father. 
The conclusion, chap. v. 6-21, sums up the whole: 
Jesus is the son of God; he that hath the Son hath 
life ; and " these things have I written unto you 
that believe on the name of the Son of God ; that 
ye may know that ye have eternal life." The date 
of the letter and the place where it was written are 
uncertain. Irenaeus says that John 
johnCritten ^rote the Gospel while staying at 
in Ephesus or Ephesus ; and others affirm that he 
Patmo^ A.D. ^^ote it when an exile in Patmos, and 
^ ^^ * published it in Ephesus through " the 

well-beloved Gaius." The two are not contra- 
dictory, as the banishment occurred within the 
period of his life in Ephesus. If, therefore, the 
Epistle accompanied the Gospel, the probable date 
would be about a.d. 94, 95 ^ 



> TAe Catholic Epist/es.— The First Epistle of John is the 
last of five which are described in the heading as General or 
Catholic epistles. The Greek word Katholikos^ from which 
the word Catholic is derived, does not occur anywhere else 
in the New Testament except in these headings ; and the 
title was not given by the writers themselves, but was 
inserted long after their death. The obvious reasqn for 
the adoption of this epithet was that none of the letters 
in question were addressed by name to any particular 
person or Church. But even this rule was not strictly car- 
ried out, for the Epistle to the Hebrews should also have 
been included. Moreover, the title itself is quite inappro- 
priate in every case in which it occurs. The meaning of the 
word is ** universal ;" and the term was evidently applied to 
the five epistles, under the idea that they were intended by 
the writers not for some one Church, but for the Church of 
Christ as a whole. Yet, as we have seen, the contents of the 
epistles clearly show, that they were all written to particular 
Churches, or groups of Churches, and that the authors when 
writing their several letters had these Churches as distinctly 
before their minds as if every one of them had been mentioned 
byname. Hug^ indeed, gives a different explanation, viz., 
that the epistles were divided into two classes, those of Paul, 



The Second Epistle of John is addressed to 
Eklekte Kyria, These words have been translated 
in several different ways : such as, " unto the elect 
lady," " to the lady Eklekte (Electa);' and " to the 
elect Kyriay The advocates of the 
first rendering have very frequently ^^^kuKyrla? 
taken it to be a symbolical term 
applied to a Church. But this is very improbable, 
and there are few who adhere to it now. The sup- 
porters of the other two renderings are all of 
opinion, that the letter is addressed to some Chris- 
tian lady of influence and importance in the Church; 
and the only point on which they differ has reference 
to her name. So far as the grammar is concerned, 
either rendering is admissible ; but the latter, which 
makes Kyria the proper name is the more probable 
of the two. We need not stop to speculate as to 
who this Kyria really was ; and certainly we may 
dismiss at once the idea that she may have been 
" the Virgin Mary," or " Martha the sister of 
Lazarus." If the letter was Arritten from Ephesus, 
she was probably a member of one of the 
neighbouring Churches, which John occasionally 
visited. She had a sister living in Ephesus\ with 
whom it is quite possible that the Apostle may 
have spent the closing years of his life. The 
occasion of the letter may be gathered Irom the 
contents. Kyria was a hospitable woman, whose 
house was sure to be sought by any Christians 
passing through. But there was danger now that 



and those of the Apostolic writers generally. But the former 
is the more probable explanation; it is certainly the one 
generally received ; and this is the sense in which Theodoret 
(ob. 457) uses the word. But in either case the title 
" Epistle General '* is clearly a mistake; and the simple 
word epistle should be substituted wherever it occurs. 
* 2 John 13. 
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Object of the ^^^ hospitality might be abused, and 
letter to put that under the name of Christians she 
Kyria on her might be visited by some of the teachers 
guar . ^^ error, who were travelling about to 

teach that Jesus Christ never came in the flesh 
at all. It would be very unfortunate if they should 
gain admittance to her house. It would also be 
an abuse of her kindness. They .might take 
advantage of their reception to poison the minds 
of her children ; and they would be sure to make 
use of her name, if they were guests at her home. 
John intended to visit her before long ; but he was 
afraid that they might reach her before him. He 
therefore wrote this letter to urge her to be upon 
her guard, and neither to receive them into her 
house, nor to bid them God speed. We cannot 
fix upon the date with precision. All that can be 
said is that both the second and third epistles were 

probably written at the close of the 
Written at Apostle's life; at a later period even 
his nfe!^ than the Book of Revelation. Eusebius 

says that when John returned from 
Patmos he visited all the neighbouring Churches. 
This may have been the journey referred to in 
both epistles. 

The Third Epistle of John was evidently 
written about the same time as the second. It is 
simply addressed to "the well-beloved Gaius." 
Gains (Latin Caius) was a very common name. 
Three persons of this name are mentioned in the 
New Testament, viz., Gaius of Macedonia, Gaius 
of Corinth, and Gaius of Derbe. But it may not 

have been intended for any of these. 
Letter of in- The Apostle's object in writing was 
Gaiu8?*°" ^° to commend to the care of Gaius 

certain persons, who were travelling 
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about for the purpose of preaching to the Gen- 
tiles, without receiving any payment iu return. 
He had already written to the Church ; but 
there was a man named Diotrephes, who managed 
to have his own way in everything, and for 
some reason not stated here would not receive 
any one who came from John^ The Apostle 
was, therefore, under the necessity of writing 
to some private member of the Church, to whom 
he could look with confidence to give them a more 
cordial reception. We have no means of deter- 
mining to what Church it was that John had written, 
or where the well-beloved Gaius resided. In all pro- 
bability it was either one of "the seven Churches 
in Asia*," or some other Church in the neighbour- 
hood, as John was certainly too old to take a long 
journey now, and yet expressed the hope that he 
should be able before long to pay a visit to Gaius, 
and therefore would not write with ink and pen, 
although he had ** many things to write^ ". What 
would we not give to know what these 
" many things" were ? What light they {^ft^ns^d ^' 
would probably throw upon the condi- 
tion of the Churches at the time, and the circum- 
stances under which the life of the writer was 
drawing to a close ! But our curiosity must be 
left unsatisfied. The epistles close like the 
gospels with the same tantalizing statement, that 
there is a great deal more which might be told. 
It is John who winds up the Gospel history with 
the words, "There are also many other „. . - 

i.u- u- u T J-J4» J -4, ' Written from 

thmgs which Jesus did*;' and it is Ephesusatthe 
John again who brings the long series close of his 
of epistles to a close with the similar ^^ 

» 3 John 9. » Rev. i. 4. 

» 3 John 13-14. * John xxi. 25. 



strain, "I had many things to write, but I will 
not with ink and pen write unto thee^" 

* But was the Apostle John the writer of these two epis- 
tles? They evidently proceeded from the same pen; but 
whose pen was it, that of the Apostle, or that of John the 
Presbyter ? I have written as though the Apostle were the 
author, because this seems on the whole to be the more 
probable conclusion. But opinions are divided, although 
the popular notion is that it is an indisputable fact, that 
they proceeded from the Apostle's pen. There is nothing in the 
Epistle itself to decide the question. John the elder is an ambi- 
guous term, which may denote either age or office. Ebrard (in 
his **^ Commentary on St. John's Epistles") maintains that the 
writer was not the Apostle. His reasons are the following: 
XhaXpresbuteros is never used in the New Testament in the sense 
of old, but is always an official term, and that John was not an 
elder or presbyter at all; that the language, style, and thought 
are different from those of the Gospel and First Epistle; that 
there was a Presbyter John living at Ephesus, and from the 
first it was an open question whether he or the Apostle were 
the writer; that if the Apostle had written the epistles, it 
cannot be conceived how the other opinion arose ; that the 
term "John the Presbyter" is used to distinguish him from 
**John the Apostle;" that it is hardly imaginable that such 
opposition should have been offered to an Apostle as that 
which Diotrephes is said to have offered here, and that tl^e 
entire epistle would be a riddle if we regarded it as dealing 
with the rebellion of an individual against the Apostle John. 
At the same time, he affirms that the canonicity of the 
epistles is not affected by this view; and that, as in the case of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, the inspiration and canonicity are 
determined by the contents. It is contended, however, on the 
other hand, that Irenaeus quotes the Second Epistle as writ- 
ten by John, the Lord's disciple; that Dionysius and Cyprian 
testify to the Apostle's authorship, and Eusebius is a believer 
in their genuineness ; that even the existence of such a 
person as the Presbyter John is doubtful; that if he had 
existed he would not have called himself by a name which 
really conveyed no distinction at all, and that the evidence 
supplied by the style and thoughts of both epistles strongly 
favours the Apostle's authorship. Of the thirteen verses which 
compose the Second Epistle of John, no less than eight are to be 
found in the First ( Mill. ) So striking, indeed, is the resemblance 
befween the two, that those who reject the Apostle's author- 
ship are driven to the singular argument, that these passages 



The Third Epistle of John brings to a close the 
most valuable series of letters that the world con- 
tains. Written, as we believe they were, 
under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, ^^^^ -^^^^ 
which Christ had promised to His 
disciples to lead them into all the truth, they have 
supplied the Church of all ages with an exposition 
of the finished work of Christ, and a treasury of 
doctrine and precept, which all believers have 
accepted as the final standard of appeal. In 
them we find in fullest detail the Gospel preached 
by Apostles, through which Gentiles were con- 
verted. Churches founded, and idolatry eventually 
overthrown. They furnish us with a clear insight 
into the many evils that crept into the early 
Church ; the persevering and insidious attempts 
that were made, to graft speculative errors of the 
strangest kind upon the religion of Jesus Christ ; 
and the constant danger to which the first Gentile 
Christians were exposed, of indulging in the grosser 
vices of heathenism, while professedly adhering to 
the pure Gospel of Jesus. We learn, too, from 
these epistles, with what divine skill the Apostles 
dealt with the difficulties as they arose, and with 
what care they strove to eliminate the evil without 
dividing the Church. And from the multiplicity 
and variety of the evils with which they had to 
deal, and the clearness with which they not only 
laid down precept upon precept, but enunciated 
the principles upon which all their precepts were 
based, we have in these epistles a mirror reflecting 

are literal extracts from the first Epistle, and therefore (?) it 
is more natural to attribute the epistle to some other author 
than to the Apostle himself. It is confessedly a difficult 
point to settle, and the question must be regarded as an open 
one. At the same time, the balance of probabilities appears 
amply sufficient to warrant our speaking of both epistles as 
the production of the Apostle John. 
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nearly all the fonns of error that are likely to crop 
up in the history of the Church, and a safe vade 
mecum containing a storehouse of the wisest rules 

for dealing with them all. And had 
\^V^.-!t\lt we no other evidence of the inspira- 

tion and supervision of the Spirit of 
God, we should have it in the fact, that letters 
written with no relation to one another, not one of 
which was intended by the writer to do any more 
than meet the existing wants of one particular 
Church, and all having reference to circum- 
stances that came to an end and heresies that 
had their day and ceased to be, had but to be col- 
lected together, to furnish every Church of every age 
with a complete provision for its own necessities, and 
a book as well adapted to meet the wants, correct 
the errors, reprove the corruptions and mould the 
doctrines of any succeeding century, as if the 
writers had foreseen all that would arise, and written 
in concert for that century alone. And this evi- 
dence becomes still stronger, grows even into 
absolute certainty, when we consider that from the 
very first there was every thing in the external cir- 
cumstances amidst which the first Churches were 
planted, to cause the Apostles themselves to branch 
off from one another, and those who went to the 
Gentiles to differ widely from those who preached 
to the circumcision ; so that nothing but the guid- 
ance and inspiring impulse of the Spirit of God could 
have preserved such unity of the Spirit, amidst such 
diverging tendencies and so great a variety in the 
outward forms. May we not also say that in this 
fact alone we have a clear proof that the path of 
wisdom is to let the Apostles still teach their doc- 
trine in their own words, rather than to endeavour 
to crystallize their doctrines into the hard unyield- 
ing formularies of our too systematic creeds ? 



CHAPTER II. 



S:i)e li^torical |iook^. 



THE Historical Books of the New Testament 
consist of the Four Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles. The order in which they were written 
must be, to some extent, a matter of conjecture; 
and as there is nothing in their contents to indicate 
precisely the circumstances under which they were 
written, we cannot state positively either the place 
and time at which they were composed, or (with 
one exception) the persons for whom they were first 
designed. All that we can affirm with absolute 
certainty is that the Gospel of John . 
was written last of all, and that some th "epistles. ^^ 
of the epistles were in circulation be- . 
fore any one of the gospels saw the light of day. 
For very many years after the first establishment of 
the Christian Church, the want of a written life of 
Christ does not appear to have been felt by either 
the teachers, or the taught. Various reasons may 
be suggested for this. In earlier times, when the 
art of writing was restricted to the few, the memory, 
stimulated by necessity and quickened by use, was 
incredibly more retentive than it ever is now. The 
facts of Christ's life, and the words He had spoken, 
would be written, therefore, upon the minds of those 
who heard and saw them, almost as indelibly as if 
written with ink or graven upon brass. Repeated 
conversation as they walked by the way would recall 
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the very words, paint the whole scene in clearest 
colours, and deepen the impression already made. 
The descent of the Spirit according to the promise 
of Christ, to "bring all things to their remembrance," 
must have been like the lifting of a semi-transparent 
mist, that had half obscured the landscape as it lay 
before them, and the sudden bursting forth of bril- 
liant . light which bathed the whole in glory and 

brought the sharpest out lines clearly out 
Why not to view. They needed no written life 
carTi«!°" of Christ, when they had but to close 

their eyes and ears, and call up to view 
each scene of the Saviour^s ministry, and hear 
again the words that he had spoken in the very 

tones in which they were uttered first. 
Memories Their own memories were far more to 

books. ^^^^ *^^"^» *^^^ written words could ever be. 
And although this did not apply to the 
Apostle Paul; "he received of the Lord" what 
amply compensated for the want of intercourse 
during His life. For a time, therefore, the 
memories of " those who had been eye-witnesses " 
would answer the purpose of the best of books to 
all who came to them for instruction. He who 
can rehearse need never read. Even if the whole 
had been written down, one book for a congrega- 
tion would have been all they could hope to 
possess ; and a living teacher would therefore do 
all that both book and reader could ever perform. 
It is true that after a time the first teachers went 
away ; but this was not till the minds of others 
had been so well stored with Gospel facts and 
doctrines, that they could rehearse the sayings, 
and describe the acts of Christ with a fluency and 
an accuracy scarcely to be surpassed by those who 
had seen and heard for themselves. But there 
was necessarily a limit to this. New Churches 
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were ever springing up in places never favoured 
with an Apostle's presence ; and narratives 
repeated from mouth to mouth would be sure to 
gain by the process, even if they did not lose. 
This danger had happily been averted to some 
extent by the fact that the accounts given of the 
miracles and parables, and other sayings of Christ, 
had, from the very first, assumed a fixed and definite 
form. This is evident from the circumstance that 
the Evangelists, who wrote at so great a distance 
from one another, so often employed precisely the 
same words and phrases, not only when relating a 
parable, but when depicting some of 
the minor incidents of the life and '^^^ . 
ministry of the Lord\ There had thus OoTpT" 
arisen spontaneously, and without de- 
sign, an ora/ or unwritten Gospel^ before any one 
thought of writing at all. 

But the want of something still more trustworthy, 
and less liable to change, must have been increasingly 
felt as the first teachers passed oflf the stage, and 
the ever widening area of the Church multiplied the 
sources of uncertainty, just at the time when the only 
standard of appeal was taken away. Many felt the 
necessity, and set to work with all 
commendable zeal to commit to writing Necessity 
all that they could remember of the "In^ wrL„ 

1 !• 1 1 « 1 iii«iiiy writers. 

accounts delivered to them by those 
who had been eye-witnesses from the beginning. 
Luke^ in all probability as he travelled from place 
to place, found a large number of persons so 

* It is quite possible^ however, that this is to be ac- 
counted for to some extent from the fact that some of the 
principal parables and more striking incidents were written 
down, and copies multiplied at a very early period, and that 
our first three Evangelists had some of these before them 
in a written form. 
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engaged (Luke i. 1-2.) But Lives of Christ com- 
posed in such a manner as this would be but brief 
and fragmentary at the best Completeness could 
only be obtained by comparison and diligent 
- . research, and there were probably few 

of those who had not actually been 
companions of Christ, who possessed all the 
qualifications requisite in a good biographer. 
There was one, however, who possessed them in a 
remarkable degree. He saw what others were 
doing, and evidently observed their defects. This 
stimulated him to undertake the task, and made 
him the more determined to spare no pains to 
secure accuracy and thoroughness in the work 
itself.* And while Luke was thus employed in 
collecting his materials and writing his Gospel, 
-J , MaithaVy for a similar reason, and in a 

different part of the empire, was pro- 
bably engaged in the very same task. There is no 
evidence that either of them ever saw the produc- 
tion of the other's pen ; although the verbal 
minuteness with which they sometimes agree, fti 
their accounts of some of the sayings of the Lord 
and the incidents of His life, warrants the opinion 
that they had before them written records of some 
of the principal events, which had been copied 
and widely diffused. At a somewhat later period 
a third Life, somewhat similar in plan, and 
covering much the same ground, was composed by 
^ . Mark. He was probably acquainted 

with the writings of the other two, and 
was induced to write a third, partly to bring out 
certain features of Christ's ministry which they had 
failed to exhibit, partly to give fuller details of 
incidents which they had recorded, and partly 

* Luke i. 3. 



to adapt his work, on the basis of the others, 
to the immediate wants of the persons for 
whom it was intended. To these three, which 
axe known by the title of the Synoptical Gospels, a 
fourth was added after many years by the Apostle 
John. As we shall presently see, there is a marked 
contrast between the Gospel of John and those of 
the other evangelists. It may have been that the 
circumstances which had arisen rendered it more 
and more important, that the Church should receive 
a permanent record of those incidents 
and discourses which had not yet been J°^".^*^ ^^^t 

, . . , •' . , to write. 

committed to writmg; or the simple 
fact that he was the only man living who could 
possibly re-produce that side of our Saviour's life 
and ministry, which had been so slightly touched 
upon in the other Gospels, may have been the oc- 
casioning cause of his determination. In any case, 
we have but to read the Gospel of John to see at 
once how incomplete would have been our know- 
ledge of Christ, if no record had been left by that 
disciple who saw most of the inner life of Jesus, 
the " disciple whom Jesus loved." Such a gap was 
happily not permitted. The Spirit of God so en- 
lightened and prompted each in turn, that when all 
four should be placed side by side, though even 
then we could not have all the things that Jesus 
did, we should have a "four-sided GospeP" so 

* **Irenaeus (adv. Haer. iii. i) connected the vision of the 
four cherubims in Ezekiel i. with the four gospels. Christian 
art has perpetuated the special arrangement of these symbols, 
proposed by Jerome, by assigning to Matthew the symbol of 
the man, to Mark that of the lion, to Luke that of the ox, or 
sacrificial bullock, and to John that of the eagle. Our own 
study of the gospels would lead us to modify the interpreta- 
tion of Jerome so far as to regard Matthew under the symbol 
of the ox, and Luke under that of the man." — "Lange's 
Coram, on Gospels," vol. i. p. 37, translation. 
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perfect in itself, that through all ages it would 
suffice to show "as in a glass the glory of the 
Lord," the Word that " was made flesh and dwelt 
among us." 

Of the four gospels which we possess, the first 
three are distinguished alike by their contrast to 
the fourth, and their marked resemblance to one 
another. For this reason they are always classed 
together as the Synoptical Gospels. Apart from 
the history of the infancy of Jesus, which Mark 
omils, they cover precisely the same ground. 
According to the whole of them, the baptism of 
Christ was followed immediately by His temptation, 
^ , ^ after which He returned to Galilee, to 

Contrast -.^. ... . . ' . 

between the Commence His public mmistry, and 
Synoptics and continued to labour there, teaching and 
John. working miracles, until He took that 

memorable journey to Jerusalem, which ended in 
His crucifixion. If, therefore, we had these three 
gospels alone, we should naturally conclude that 
Galilee had been the scene of the entire ministry 
of our Lord. But when we turn to the Gospel of 
John, we find that directly after the first miracle 
had been wrought in Cana of Galilee, Jesus went 
up to Jerusalem, and while there cleansed the 
Temple, and wrought miracles which led many to 
believe (John ii. 13-23.) He then went back 
through Samaria; but on four other occasions we 
find Him in Jerusalem and its neighbourhood again 
(John V. I ; vii. 10-14; viii. 2; x. 22.) And not 
only does the Gospel of John fill up a most import- 
ant gap which the others have left, and enable us 
to trace the movements of the Saviour to and fro, 
as we could not otherwise have done ; but the sub- 
ject-matter of his gospel is also for the most part 
new. Of the ministry in Galilee he gives us 
'■»ing but the miracle at Cana, the healing of the 
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nobleman's son, the feeding of the five thousand, 
and the walking on the sea. The scene of all the 
rest is to be found in Jerusalem, or on the way. 
The discourse with Nicodemus, the conversation 
with the woman of Samaria, the cure of the cripple 
at Bethesda, the visit to the feast of Tabernacles, 
the cure of the man born blind, the raising of 
Lazarus, with the discourses by which they were 
followed, and the long conversation which He had 
with His disciples, are all related by the Apostle 
John alone. On the other hand, when we com- 
pare the other three together, not only do they all 
confine themselves exclusively to the ministry in 
Galilee, but we find fifty-eight sections which are 
common to them all, besides twenty-six which are 
given both by Matthew and Mark, seventeen given 
by both Mark and Luke, and thirty-two by both 
Luke and Matthew. Thus we have no less than 113 
sections which are common to two of the Evangelists 
at least, and written in almost the same words; 
and 5 8, of these are given by all three. It may be 
difficult to explain the reason for their all omitting 
the visits of Jesus to Jerusalem. But the explana- 
tion of their uniformity is clearly to be found in the 
simple fact, that these were the facts of the Saviour's 
life, which had fixed themselves most indelibly 
upon the minds of all. Some of them may have 
been written down ; but to a large extent they had 
no doubt been committed to memory alone. The 
Evangelists did not write in concert. Mark may 
have seen the writings of the other two; but there 
is every reason to suppose, that neither Matthew 
nor Luke knew anything of the intention or pro- 
duction of the other. There is, at the same time, 
variety enough to give to each its independent worth 
and marked agreement, which are the strongest 
attestation of the truthfulness of the whole. 
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§ I. TA^ GospeP according to Luke. 

We commence with Luke because, so far as we 
can judge, his was the first Life of Christ that was 
ever committed to writing in a complete form. 
Luke, the author of our thiid Gospel, is generally 
Th h believed to have been one of the most 
constant attendants upon the Apostle 
Paul. His name occurs in three of the episdes 
written at Rome', though all that we learn 
from them is, that he was a physician, and one of 
the very few who stood by the Apostle to the- last. 
But from the repeated occurrence of the pronoun 
" we" in the Acts of the Apostles, it is inferred that 
Luke the writer was with the Apostle whenever the 
first person is used. If so he joined Paul at Troas 
and crossed with him to Philippi, where he remained 
till the Apostle returned, after which he accom- 
panied him to Jerusalem, and having stayed by his 
side during his imprisonment at Caesarea, went in 
the same ship to Rome, sharing not only his priva- 
tions and shipwreck by the way, but also his impri- 
sonment there'. He is said to have been a native 

* Gr. ^vaeyy^hMv (evangelium) : glad tidings. The 
books were so called, because they recounted the ful- 
filment of the promises made by God to His people 
through the prophets of the Old Testament. In the New 
Testament itself, the word is applied to the message of 
salvation by whomsoever delivered. And in the early 
Church there was an order of men, travelling preachers, to 
whom the title evangelist was specially applied. But the 
term Gospel {%^arfyi>juiv) having been chosen as the heading 
to each of our books, the writers have from time imme- 
morial been known as ** the four Evangelists." 

» Col. iv. 14 ; Philem. 24 ; 2 Tim. iv. 1 1. 

" Bleek doubts the correctness of the inference ; and 
accounts for the use of the first person, on the supposition 
that the author simply inserted in his history extracts from the 
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of Antioch^; and, according to an ancient tradition, 
he was not only a physician but a distinguished 
painter also. Another legend places him among 
the Christian martyrs ; but these are of no value. 

The dedication to the gospel shows that it was 
written for the use, and possibly at the request, of 
one of his private friends. The name, 
Theophilus, only occurs in the dedica- ?^eophnus!° 
tion prefixed, to both the Gospel and the 
Acts, so that we have no direct information as to 
his relation to the Church, or even as to his home. 
From the title given to him, "most excellent," 
which is the title also given to both Felix and Festus, 
the Roman governors, we may safely infer that he 
was a man of high standing, if not actually holding 
office. And when we oT^serve how minutely Luke 
describes the situation of places in Palestine, Mace- 
donia, and Greece, and on the other hand, how all 
such descriptions are omitted when he has to speak 
of localities in Sicily, Southern Italy, or Rome, we 
may veiy safely conclude that Theophilus was a 
native of Italy, and probably an inhabitant of Rome. 
And as we have the best proof that Luke took up 
his abode in Rome, at any rate at the close of Paul's 
life, there can be but little doubt that the gospel 
itself was written there. 

The date is necessarily uncertain. Some place 
it before the death of Paul, whilst others suppose 
it to have been written after the destruction 
of Jerusalem. The reference made by Luke 

written account of one of Paul's companions. — See ** Intro- 
duction to New Testament," Vol. II., p. 137. 

^ Alford is inclined to adopt this ; but for Antioch in Syria 
he substitutes Antioch in Pisidia, and accounts for the care 
with which the visit of Paul to the latter place is described 
in Acts xiii. 14-50, from the fact that Luke was converted 
there. 

I 2 
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himself to the attempts which many had already 
made, and the way in which he speaks of 
the accounts as ^^ haiided down by eye-witnesses" 
show that it can hardly have been written while 

Paul was living, />., before the year 68 ; 
Gospel writ- though there is nothing to necessitate 
ten after A.D. ^^^ placing it much later. Alford, 

indeed, considers it a settled matter 
that Luke must have written before the death of 
Paul. His only argument, however, is that the 
gospel was written before the Acts, and the Acts 
must have been published exactly two years after 
Paul's imprisonment commenced. But there is 
no force whatever in this. The impression pro- 
duced by the manner in which Luke brings the 
Acts to a close, is that Paul was no longer living in 
" his own hired house." If he had been, surely 
Luke would have intimated the fact, and not have 
spoken of it as a thing of the past. We cannot 
tell why he broke off as he did. He may have 
been interrupted, or it may have been his intention 
to add a third part; or, what is quite as likely, he 
may have accomplished the task he proposed to 
himself when he had shown how the Gospel made 
its way from Jerusalem to Rome. 

It is commonly supposed that Luke wrote his 
gospel under the supervision, if not at the dicta- 
tion of Paul. But there is no evidence to estab- 
lish the fact. Irenaeus does indeed hint that Luke 

committed to writing the gospel 
Supposed preached by Paul ; and Tertullian says 
with PauT ^^^^ " ^^s gospel was generally attributed 

to Paul." But these are evidently 

conjectures, founded it may be upon the notion, 

which was a very prevalent one, that when Paul 

speaks of "///> gospel" in Rom. ii. i6, &c., he 

ans the Gospel of Luke. If tuke actually 
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wrote under PauPs direction, it surely was a 
work of supererogation to lay such stress upon the 
fact that he had " traced down the whole from the 
very beginning," when it would have been far 
simpler and much more candid to acknowledge the 
authority of Paul, and give him credit for the 
whole. Whether the gospel was written during 
the lifetime of Paul or not, Luke would unques- 
tionably make use of all that he had learned during 
his long continued intercourse with him. But 
this is the fullest extent to which we are warranted 
in connecting the gospel with the Apostle's name. 
Luke himself informs us that his writing was the 
result of his own searching and independent 
inquiry; and the desire to trace it to Paul has 
evidently arisen from the idea that this would 
strengthen its credibility, or furnish a more reliable 
evidence of its inspiration. But that is a great 
mistake. The searching inquiry which Luke 
made, is the best guarantee of the honesty of his 
statements and the credibility of his words. And 
as inspiration was never confined within the limited 
circle of *' the Twelve," but extended to Stephen, 
Agabus, Barnabas, the seven daughters of Philip, 
and many others, qualifying them all for the 
work to which Christ had called them, it would 
have been marvellous indeed if it had been 
refused to those whose vocation it was to commit 
to writing, for the Church of all ages, a perfect and 
harmonious life of the Lord. 

The Gospel of Luke is the only one which 
contains any account of the Annunciation of the 
. births of John the Baptist and Jesus ; and it alone 
relates the presentation of the latter in the Temple, 
and His first visit to Jerusalem when twelve years 
of age. After this, however, it follows much the 
same lines as those of Matthew and Mark. The 
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Temptation is followed by His appearance in Gali- 
lee, and the gospel is then exclusively occupied with 
His ministry around the sea of Tiberias, until " He 
steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem" (chap, 
ix. 51.) Messengers are then sent to announce 
His coming and prepare His way through Samaria ; 
and seventy discipfes are sent forward 

Si^woJk.^^ " *° ^^^^^ ^^^^y ^^^ ^^^ place, whither 
he himself would come." The journey 

to Jerusalem has all the aspect of a grand triumphal 
procession, a royal progress through His own 
dominions. Discourses, parables, and miracles by 
the way, fill up the next ten chapters (ch. x.-xix. 
27,) until at length the Mount of Olives is reached, 
and He makes His royal entry into the city. There 
is enough in the gospel itself to show that it was 
written for a Gentile, not for a Jew. In fact, it is 
just such a Life of Christ as we should expect a 
Gentile attendant of the Apostle Paul, to write 
for a Gentile reader in Italy. ** The third gospel," 
as Lange has said*, " is preeminently that of perfect 
humanity — human mercy presented in the light of 
divine grace, the transformation of all human kind- 
ness into divine love." Hence his proposal to 
adopt as the cherubic symbol, the figure of a man. 
" Universality," says Alford, " is throughout the 
characteristic of this gospel. Christ is not the 
Messiah of the Jew only. He is the desire of all 
nations. His genealogy traces Him not from Abra- 
ham only, as that of St. Matthew, but is carried up 
to the first man, who owned no parent but God." 



* "Commentary on the Gospels," Vol. I. p. 67, translation, 
Clark, 1S61. 
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§ 2. 7%^ Gospd according to Matthew, 

Matthew, who has the preeminent distinction 
of standing at the head of all the New Testament 
writers, was one of the Twelve. He 
was apparently the last of the Twelve Matthew 
whom Jesus called. He had a second 
name, Levi, and under that name we meet with 
him in Luke as a prosperous publican, or collector 
of customs. As an Apostle, he never took a 
prominent position, consequently his name is never 
mentioned except on the occasion of his call, and 
in the list of the Apostles. This does not render 
it by any means strange that he should afterwards 
have reached a position of such remarkable dis- 
tinction j for the very quietness, which seems to 
have been one of his characteristics, may have 
qualified him all the more for the study of the facts 
of Christ's life, the minute investigation of ques- 
tions bearing upon the fulfilment of prophecy, and 
the reproduction of some of the Saviour's most 
elaborate discourses (the Sermon on the Mount 
for example,) for which he is peculiarly distin- 
guished ; so that his quiet and retiring disposition 
may be cited as a confirmation of the concurrent 
testimony, which has fixed upon him as the author 
of the first gospel. For the general disposition to 
attribute anonymous writings to men of prominence 
and distinction, would have led to the selection of 
many a name before that of Matthew had been 
thought of at all. And there is no reason why the 
gospel should ever have been associated with his 
name, except the fact that he was so well known 
to have been the author. 

Matthew may appear to have been deprived of 
his post of honour by the fact that Luke has been 
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placed before him. This arrangement has been 
adopted from a desire to preserve, as far as possible, 
the chronological order; and there is good reason 
to suppose that the Gospel of Luke was written first. 

This is no doubt a disputed question, 
after Luke ? ^^^ dates assigned for the composition 

of the Gospel of Matthew vary from 
A.D. 41 to A.D. 70 ; and those for the Gospel of 
Luke from a.d. 57 to a.d. 71, or even later. It 
has been shown above that the Gospel of Luke 
was probably written after a d. 68. But notwith- 
standing the lateness of the date, there is no 
reason for supposing that Matthew had written 
his gospel before that time. Luke states at the 
very outset that he made up his mind to write, 
because others had begun to set forth in order the 
things handed down "by those who were eye- 
witnesses." The persons engaged in writing were 
therefore not eye-witnesses themselves. Would 
Luke have written in this manner, if he had heard 
that any one of the Twelve was engaged in such a 
work? Yet no one was in a better position to 
know whether such were really the fact or not. 
He had been at Jerusalem with Paul, had 
crossed the Mediterranean from Corinth to 
Caesarea, touching at all the leading ports along 
the coast of Asia Minor and Syria; had met 
with the elders of the Church at Jerusalem, and, 
probably^ as it was the feast time, with representa- 
tives of most of the Churches in which Jewish 
believers predominated. And if Matthew had ac- 
tually written his gospel, it would be strange 
indeed that Luke should have left Jerusalem in 
ignorance of the fact ; especially if the Gospel of 

Matthew had been written, as some 
^^^^6^- ^^^^ suppose, no less than twenty years 

before. It is very difficult to fix dates 
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at all : but, without giving an absolute priority to 
Luke, we should assign both Matthew and Luke to 
A.D. 68-70, believing that each Evangelist wrote 
without the least knowledge of the other's intention 
or plan. 

There can be no doubt that the Gospel of 
Matthew was written primarily for Jewish Chris- 
tians, probably for those of Palestine. 
This is evident from the care with which ^ntten for 

lews 

the genealogy of Christ is traced to 
Abraham, the peculiar way in which the whole 
period from Abraham to Christ is divided up into 
periods of so many generations each, the care with 
which the fulfilment of prophecy is pointed out, 
even in the most minute details, and the constancy 
with which the expression Kingdom of Heaven (a 
term so familiar to the Jewish ear,) is repeated, 
whereas it is not met with again in any other of 
the New Testament writings. The true gem of 
Matthew's gospel is the Sermon on the Mount. 
Here, again, the peculiar adaptation of the gospel 
to Jewish readers is apparent. There are words 
used without explanation, which would have needed 
interpreting if the gospel had been meant for 
others. There are also allusions made to customs, 
which were familiar enough, no doubt, to IsraeHtes, 
but would have needed explaining to a Gentile : such 
for example as the bringing of the gifts to the altar, 
the law of divorce, and the taking of peculiar oaths. 
Again the phrase, "It was said by them of old time," 
would be only intelligible to a Jew. And if we turn 
to the parables, we find this still further confirmed. 
The parable of the ten virgins is given by Matthew 
only ; and in this parable so much depends upon a 
purely national custom, that only a Jewish believer 
could feel its force. The parable of the wicked 
husbandman is only found in Matthew ; and, refer- 
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ring as it does entirely to the people of Israel, we 
should only expect it in a gospel written primarily 
for Israelites. And though Luke does relate the 
parable of the wedding feast, he gives it a wide 
and universal character. The king becomes '*a 
certain man;" there is no allusion to a marriage; 
and no punishment is inflicted upon those who do 
not come. In Matthew, on the contrary; the allu- 
sion to Judaea and Jerusalem is obvious throughout: 
the king's son is dishonoured, the messengers are 
insulted and slain, and in consequence the city is to 
be destroyed. But though written for Jewish readers 
first, and peculiarly adapted to their wants, there is 
nothing of the narrow-mindedness which character- 
ised so many of the early converts from Judaism. 
The spirit of the gospel with all its freedom and 
fulness is set forth most conspicuously in the Sermon 
on the Mount. It breaks through all the cramping 
fetters that have hitherto bound and imprisoned the 
Jewish mind, and while bursting one after another 
the legal restraints of the olden time, proclaims 
that notwithstanding all it is only fulfilling the law. 
And the progress and purpose of the kingdom of 
heaven are shown in all their comprehensiveness 
in the fact, that with whatever care the genealogy 
of Christ is traced within the honoured Jewish line 
of Abraham and David, the gospel which begins 
with Abraham ends with the great commission, 
"Go ye therefore and teach all nations." The 
Gospel of the true Israel was the Gospel of all the 
world. 

The language in which the Gospel of Matthew was 
written has always been a disputed point. The 
only form in which it has come down to us, is in 
the same language as the other books of the New 
Testament, viz.^ Greek. But from the very earliest 
times there has been a tradition, that Matthew wrote 
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his gospel first of all in the language 
of Palestine, and that it was after- Jj),^^ge 
wards translated into Greek. Papias, 
Irengeus, Eusebius, and others, all affirm this. But 
although there are still many who adopt this view, 
there is very much to be said against it. In the 
first place, not one of those who make this state- 
ment really had this supposed original in his own 
possession, or compared it with the work we have ; 
secondly, it would be a strange thing that the ori- 
ginal of a gospel written by an Apostle, should be 
allowed to perish at so very early a period ; and thirdly, 
it is certain that from the very earliest times, the 
gospel written in Greek as we have it was in circu- 
lation throughout the whole Church, as the original 
Gospel of Matthew. The last difficulty is met by 
many in this way : Matthew did write first of all in 
Hebrew or Aramaic, but he afterwards translated his 
own gospel into Greek. This, of course, may have 
been the case. But if it were so, it is simply a 
mistake to call our Greek gospel a translation, inas- 
much as a translation by an author of his own pro- 
duction, is to all intents and purposes an original 
work. In any case we may leave it uncertain, 
whether Matthew wrote a gospel in Hebrew or 
not ; and rest satisfied that there is a firm founda- 
tion for the general belief that the gospel in Greek, 
which has come down to us, did really proceed 
from his pen. 

"The Gospel of St. Matthew," as Alford has 
eloquently written, "is that one to which we owe, 
more than to any other, our complete 
idea of our Blessed Lord as the pro- S^^^gpei °^ 
mised Messiah, the Holy One of God, 
the King and Head over all to His Church. In the 
vivid depictions of St. Mark, we have ever His 
personal image before us, and the very sound of 
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His voice. In the careful and precious collections 
of St. Luke we see Him as the Saviour of our 
race, the Head and Root of our humanity : while 
it is from this first and best known of the Gospels 
that that image of Him especially arises, which is 
so much in the thoughts and hearts of all of us who 
believe — that Chosen One in whom centre all the 
ways and works of God : perfect in Majesty : 
perfect in Mercy: the King's Son, for whom is 
made the great marriage of heaven and earth : the 
Bridegroom into whose feast the wise and virgin 
souls shall enter : the King himself who shall come 
to take account of His own servants : nay, who 
shall come, and all the holy angels with Him, and 
sit on the throne of His glory, with all the nations 
before Him, and allot to every one his eternal 
doom*". 

§ 3. T/ie Gospel according to Mark, 

« 

The author of the third Gospel was, no doubt, 
the " sister's son to Barnabas V whom we read of 
so frequently in both the Acts and Epistles. His 
full name was John Mark', though he is some- 
times mentioned by his first name, John*, and 
more frequently by his second, Mark or Marcus*. 
He was living with his mother at Jerusalem when 
Paul and Barnabas came thither from Antioch, and 
they took him with them on their return^ He 
started with them on their first missionary tour', 
but he soon lost heart in the work ; and when they 
landed on the coast of Asia Minor, he returned to 

» "How to Study the New Testament," Vol. I., p. 77. 

* Col. iv. 10. « Acts xii. 12, 25. * Acts xiii. 5, 13. 

* Acts XV. 39; Col. iv. 10; Philem. xxiv.; 2 Tim. iv. 1 1. 
« Acts xii. 25. ' Acts xiii. 5. 
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Jerusalem^ where they probably found him on their 
second visit. Barnabas most likely persuaded him 
to go back with them to Antioch once more, as he 
was anxious to give him another trial. But when 
he proposed to Paul that Mark should be allowed 
to accompany them on their missionary tour, he 
strongly objected, and went without Barnabas rather 
than take Mark a second time*. The 
firmness of Paul had, no doubt, a good What is 
effect upon the mind of Mark, as he j^^^^^ 
appears from that time forth to have 
settled down with steadfastness to the work he 
had relinquished before. He went first of all 
with Barnabas to Cyprus. After this he joined 
Paul, and was with him during his imprison- 
ment in Rome. When Paul wrote to the Colos- 
sians, Mark was about to visit Asia Minor, and 
would probably take Colosse on his way'. It 
was most likely on this occasion that he extended 
his journey so far as to spend some time with 
Peter in Babylon*. Thence he returned to Ephesus, 
and was there with Timothy when the Second 
Epistle to Timothy was written by Paul*. Accord- 
ing to the statement of some of the Fathers he went 
to Rome as Paul desired, and remained there till 
Peter's death. After this he is said to have gone 
to Egypt, and to have founded several Churches 
there, including one in Alexandria. According 
to Jerome, he died at Alexandria in the eighth 
year of Nero's reign. Others represent him as 
having suffered martyrdom. 

We have no means of ascertaining, in what rela- 
tion he stood to the disciples during the life of 
Christ ; though some conjecture that he was the 

» Acts xiii. 13. * Acts xv. 37-39. " Col. iv. 10. 

* I Pet. V. 13. * 2 Tim. iv. ir. 
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young man mentioned in Mark xiv. 51, 52, who 
narrowly escaped an est when Christ was taken 
prisoner in the garden of Gethsemane. This does 
not indeed prove that he was a disciple at that 
time, but simply that he was supposed to be one. 
He is generally represented as having written his 
gospel under the immediate superintendence of the 
Apostle Peter. The foundation for such an opinion 
is very slight, and the tradition itself no doubt 
originated, like that concerning the Gospel of Luke, 
in the idea that a canonical book ought to emanate 
directly or indirectly from one of the Twelve. The 

long continued intercourse of Mark 
His relation ^ith those who had been with the Lord 
Apostles. from the very first, would qualify him in 

an eminent degree to commit to writing 
a life of Jesus; and whatever truth there may be in 
the tradition that he spent some time with Peter at 
Rome, it is by no means necessary to assume that 
Peter superintended the writing of the gospel, 
either to establish the author's inspiration or as a 
guarantee of the credibility of the gospel itself. 

The Gospel of Mark was not written for Jewish 
Christians. This is evident from the explanations 

which he so frequently gives of Jewish 
Gospel customs. Compare, for example, chap. 

Gentiles.^ vii. 1-4, **The Pharisees, and all the 

Jews, except they wash />Wr hands oft, 
eat not;" chap. xii. 18, "Then come unto him the 
Sadducees, which say there is no resurrection ; " 
chap. xiv. 12, " The first day of unleavened bread, 
when they killed the passover ; " chap. xv. 42, 
" The preparation, that is, the day before the Sab- 
bath." There is nothing, however, to show for what 
Church his gospel was especially designed. The 
general opinion is that it was written at Rome. 
The Gospel covers, to a great extent, the same 
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ground as those of Matthew and Luke, describing 
the same journeys, relating the same miracles, and 
reciting the same parables and discourses. But it 
is not a compilation made from the two, nor is 
there anything to prove that Mark himself had seen 
either of the others^ But even where he gives the 
same, he contributes much that is peculiarly his 
own. " His descriptions are lively, vivid, and 
graphic. They are adapted to impress the mind 
by their freshness of colouring, and he throws in 
slight details, which give sharpness to the outline 
of the scene depicted." It is he, for example, who 
tells us "that there was no more room, no, nof so 
much as about the door" (ch. ii. 2 ;) that Jesus was 
" in t/ie hinder part of the ship, asleep on a pillow" 
(ch. iv. 38 ;) that the blind man " cast away his gar- 
ment and leaped up" (ch.x. 50 ;) and that when they 
were on. the way to Jerusalem, "they were amazed, 
and as they followed, they were afraid^ (ch. x. 32.) 
It is Mark, who has preserved to us the very words 
that Christ employed on more than one 
occasion: e,g., Boanerges, Corban, Tali- ff ^is^glSpcl. 
tha cumi, Ephphatha, c^c. It would 
be wearisome to quote the numerous instances in 
which he throws in graphic details, which the other 
evangelists have passed over. It is he who tells us 
that Jesus was a carpenter, that He loved the man 
who came to inquire about eternal life, that the 
woman whose daughter He cured was a Syrophoeni- 
cian, and that Bartimaeus was the name of the 
blind man who called to Jesus for help. But the . 
most striking instance of all is his account of the 
demoniac in the country of Gadarenes. 

^ Bleek thinks that he had, and the arguments which he 
employs are well worthy of careful examination. See his 
"Introduction to New Testament," Vol. II., pp. 258 -275. 
Tnmslation. 
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Each of the s)aioptic evangeh'sts has selected his 
own pecuHar starting-point. Matthew, by his genea- 
logy, introduces Jesus as the promised Messiah, the 
Son of Abraham. Luke gives the most minute 
account of the Annunciation both of John the Baptist 
and Jesus ; though it is not till the ministry of Jesus 
commences that he introduces the genealogy, in 
which he sets Jesus forth as the Son of Adam, the 

the true Son of Man. Mark gives no 
diTwnters °^ genealogy, but contents himself with 

introducing the Saviour as "Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God." The contents of the gospel 
have been well described as confined within the 
limits laid down by Peter in Acts i. 22, "beginning 
from the baptism of John, unto the same day that He 
(Jesus) was taken up from us." And with regard 
to the subject matter of the gospel Lange has 
equally well observed, that a fitting motto for the 
whole might be found in the words of Peter in the 
Acts X. 38, " How God anointed Jesus of Nazareth 
with the Holy Ghost and with power : who went 
about doing good, and healing all that were op- 
pressed of the devil; for God was with Him." 

§ 4. TAe Gospel according to John, 

'The 'Apostle John, the disciple whom Jesus 

loved, was in many respects the most thoroughly 

qualified of all the disciples to write a 

HS-rst"^'^^ Ufe of his Lord. He was one of the 

first to be called by Christ, and one of 

his closest and most constant companions. At the 

house of Jairus, on the Mount of Transfiguration, 

and in the Garden of Gethsemane, he was one of 

the three to whom the special privilege was granted 

of being near to Christ. He also leaned upon His 
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breast at supper, and the last words of Jesus from 
the cross were addressed to him. After the ascen- 
sion he remained in Jerusalem, even when perse- 
cution had scattered the Church. He was sent to 
Samaria with Peter, when the Apostles heard that 
it had received the Word of God ; but he returned 
again to Jerusalem. Paul found him 
there, when he went up from Antioch -[eruMlem 
seventeen years after his own conver- 
sion; and it is quite possible that he continued 
there until the outbreak of the Roman war com- 
pelled him to withdraw. , At that time the death 
of Paul had left the Churches of Proconsular Asia 
very much at the mercy of the false teachers, who 
not only abounded there, but appear to have 
selected this as their base of operations for attack- 
ing the Churches and undermining their faith. The 
Epistle of Paul to the Colossians, fhe seven letters 
with which the Book of Revelation opens, and the 
First Epistle of John, all tell the same tale. The 
warning of Paul to the elders at Miletus was too 
speedily and fearfully realised. Among 
these Churches John spent the latter |phesus. 
portion of his life. The date of his 
death is uncertain; though all accounts agree that 
he lived to a great age. There are many beautiful 
traditions concerning the latter years of 
his life. The best known of these Jlffin^u,^''" 

- . . , . , cermng him. 

are his miraculous preservation when 
plunged into boiling oil, his search for the bandit 
chief whom he had once baptized, but who had 
joined a band of robbers who placed him at their 
head, and the regularity with which, when an old 
man, with his strength all gone, he was carried into 
the Church to repeat his favourite lesson, — " Little 
children, love one another." 

We might have expected him to lead the 

K 
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way in committing to writing an account of the 
Saviour's life and ministry, whereas he did not write 

till the gospels of the other Evangelists 
Gospel had been in existence many years. All 

Ephesusf^ the Fathers agree in this, that the 

Gospel of John was written during his 
residence in Asia Minor, and especially at Ephesus. 
And there is nothing in the Gospel itself at variance 
with this. On the contrary, the explanatory 
phrases occasionally introduced' show very clearly 
that it could not have been written till after the 
Apostle had left Jerusalem. The reason for his 
long delay it is impossible to explain. And 
while on the one hand we know not why he did 
not write before ; we have, on the other, no 
direct information as to his actual reasons for 
writing when he did. Some indeed have supposed 
that the spread of error in the Churches of Asia 

was so great, that he saw the necessity 
forwrfting. ^^^ writing a special Gospel to meet and 

counteract these special errors. This 
may have been partly the case. He tells us himself 
that his reason for writing was, "that ye might 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of Gk)d ; 
and that believing, ye might have life through His 
name'." And there is every reason to believe that 
"the doctrine of the Nicolaitans" and the seduction 
of "that woman Jezebel," had so shaken the faith of 
the Churches, that nothing but the clear, firm, and 
g . ^ full reiteration of the facts of the Saviour's 
the Gospel ^i^ could possibly counteract their in- 
upon errors in fluence. Moreover, before the ministry 
the Church. ^^ ^j^^ Apostle John was brought to a 

close, there were other doctrines at work, in the 
germ if not full blown: doctrines by which the 

» Chap. i. 38; ii. 6; v. 2; vi. 4; xi. 18. • Chap. xx. 31. 
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Church was rent asunder for nearly a hundred 
years. Gnosticism had already be- 
gun to lead men away from the truths Gnostics. 
And judging from the First Epistle of John, 
Docetism^ had been preached as the distinctive 
doctrine of a so-called Christian sect. ^ 
The divinity and humanity of Christ 
were alike assailed. The true spirit of the Saviour's 
ministry was misinterpreted, and His relation both 
to God and man was concealed by the wild and 
dreamy fictions which had been substituted for his- 
torical truth. And to crown all, there were followers 
of the disciples of John the Baptist, who 
maintained that he was the true Messiah Disciples of 
after all. Now whether the Apostle had Baptist. ^ 
these different sects in his mind or not, 
it is certain that his Gospel does furnish a direct 
answer to them all. The Christ of this one gospel 
is, indeed, the Christ of all the rest. But John 
goes farther back than any of the other writers 
have done. He takes his start before all worlds, 
and shows how, in the beginning, the Word was^ 
was wM God, and was God. With no less empha- 
sis does he assert that " the Word became yf^^^, and 
dwelt among us." And he reports the distinct 
assertion, which he himself had heard from the 
lips of John the Baptist, " I am not the Christ." 

But this cannot be a complete explanation of 
his reason for writing. He had the other gospels 



* One feature of the several systems of Gnosticism was 
the attempt to fill up the whole interval between God and 
man by a graduated series of emanations or ^ons, of whom 
Jesus was one. 

* The Docetae denied the reality of Christ's humanity. 
His body, they said, was a phantasm, a mere appearance. 
This doctrine sprang out of the Oriental notion that contact 
with anything material was degrading to a spiritual being. 

K 2 
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before him, and saw not only how they all travelled 
over the same ground, but how they all confined 
themselves almost exclusively to the ministry of 
Christ in Galilee, and omitted not only those 
important visits to Jerusalem which he so well 
remembered, but those memorable discourses 
which had made so deep an impression upon his 
mind. Without the Gospel of John, we should 
have but a partial and superficial view of the life 
and ministry of Christ, and the loss would be 
irreparable. Not merely for his own age, or to 
meet transient errors, therefore, did he sit down to 
write his Gospel ; but under the inspiration of 
that Spirit, which had in view the necessity of all 
ages, he took in hand the task of completing the 
work so nobly begun, and filling up the gaps which 
others had left, from his own faithful and divinely 
inspired remembrance of what he had seen and 

heard. Hence the contrast between 
Relation to his Gospel and those of the other three, 
gospels" who have confined themselves for the 

most part to the ministry of Christ 
around the Sea of Tiberias. Nothing else will 
explain his omission of what they give, any more 
than his insertion of what they have failed to supply. 
The Temptation in the Wilderness, the Sermon on 
the Mount, the Transfiguration, and the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son, are all omitted, because the 
others have supplied them. They relate parable 
after parable ; but he scarcely gives a single one. 
They are fond of describing the miracles that Jesus 
wrought ; whilst John mentions only six, and all 
but two of these are given more for the sake of 
the discourses which follow, than because of the 
miracles themselves. In two respects his gospel, 
therefore, stands alone. He relates the visits to 
Jerusalem, and thus supplies the key to that grow- 
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ing enmity to Jesus there, which culminated at 
last in His crucifixion. He also gives in fullest 
detail, discourses which Christ delivered in his 
hearing, and which would have been irrecoverably 
lost to the world. The cure of the blind man, 
and the raising of Lazarus we could afford to 
dispense with, for we have blind Bartimaeus, and 
the widow's son at Nain ; but the discourse on the 
Good Shepherd, and the words Spoken by the 
grave of Lazarus, could never be supplied. Yet 
we must not treat the Gospel of John as simply a 
supplement to the others. It is really a work 
complete in itself, and setting before 
us the whole ministry of Christ, as it Pompkteness 

, . ,- ■; • 1 /. 1 m Itself. 

presented itself to the mmd of the 
Apostle after the lapse of so many years. His 
faith was still firm, his mind was matured, and his 
ability to grasp the whole had grown with his grow- 
ing maturity. Others had given innumerable details 
of that life, with accuracy as great as he could 
command. But the whole meaning of that life, 
the depth of wisdom in those words, the glory of 
that character, needed time and distance to bring 
them out in all their fulness. And here, perhaps, 
we are to find our explanation of the fact that he 
was allowed to wait so long, and wrote so perfectly 
when at last he was moved to write by the Holy 
Ghost. The work was now complete and the 
topstone brought forth ; and in the sacred Four the 
Church possessed at last a perfect life of Jesus, the 
Son of David, the Son of Man, the Son of God, 
the eternal Logos, who in the beginning was with 
God, and in very deed was God. 
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§ 5. 77t€ Acts of the Apostles, 

Although we have deferred our notice of the 
Acts of the Apostles till now, it must be borne in 
mind that it was written long before the Gospel of 
John. The Evangelist Luke was, as we have seen, 
one of the most constant companions of the Apostle 
Paul. He accompanied him in his first visit to 
Europe, when he preached the gospel in Macedonia 
and Greece. He was with him when he went up 
for the last time to Jerusalem, and sailed in the 
same ship to Rome. During the whole of his im- 
prisonment he was by his side, probably acting as 
his amanuensis. And he remained to see his great 
leader's triumphant end. It was probably not till 
after the death of Paul, that he wrote for the use 
of Theophilus his life of Jesus Christ, containing a 
carefully arranged account of the things He did and 
said during His ministry on earth. And the time had 
now arrived when it was equally important to give 

a faithful and well arranged account of 
fa^Mtis"^^°"** what He had been doing and teaching 

since His ascension to heaven. The 
Church had now come to a resting place in its 
great work of conveying the Gospel throughout 
the world. The great centres were all occupied. 
Jerusalem and Antioch, Corinth and Alexandria, 
Babylon and Rome, had all received the Word of 
Life. And no one was more fitted to write such a 
work, than the author of the Third Gospel. He 
had visited most of the Churches, and had taken an 
active part in the estabHshment of many of them\ 
He entered thoroughly into the spirit of the Gospel 

* We must remind the reader that although this is the 
generally received opinion, it is not absolutely certain, and 
Bleek disputes it, though we think on insufficient grounds. 
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as preached by the Apostle Paul, and was well 
qualified, not only as a man taught of the Spirit of 
God, but by his education, his experience, his 
breadth of mind and wide range of observation, to 
write the first history of the Christian Church. 

But what was the character of the work he 
proposed to write ? No title could well be more 
misleading than the one selected, viz., 
the Acts of the Apostles, Luke did not * ^' 
choose it himself. In fact he could not possibly 
have chosen it. And whoever first gave the book 
this title, neither entered into the spirit of the 
writer, nor understood the real meaning of the 
work. It was no part of Luke's design to glorify 
the Apostles, or to show what " acts " they per- 
formed. Eight of the twelve are never mentioned ; 
and the others, with one exception, seem quite to 
retire into the shade. The prominence given to 
Paul is not to be accounted for from any desire to 
magnify him or the work he did, much less from 
the fact that Luke was his constant companion. 
For a time even Barnabas takes precedence of 
Paul; and some of the most important events, 
such, for example, as the founding of the first 
Gentile Church, take place without the interven- 
tion of one of the Twelve^ There was only 
one whom Luke desired to glorify, 
and that one was Christ. This is not J?*^"P ^ 
merely apparent from the spirit of his "^^ '~°''- 
work, but distinctly expressed in its opening words. 
He dedicates it to the same Theophilus for whom 
lie had written the Gospel. " The former treatise " 
he says that he had "made, of all that Jesus 
began both to do and teach." From these words, 
as Baumgarten has shown', we perceive that 

* Acts xi. 19-23. 

• Apostolic History, Vol. I., pp. 10-125 translation. Clark. 
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throughout the Gospel, Luke intended Jesus to 
be regarded as the acting subject of his history. 
And the force of the word d^an can only be fully 
brought out, when we regard it as describing the 
whole course of His labours up to the time of 
His ascension, as initiatory and preparatory. And 
if all that the first book contained is here de- 
scribed as the initiatory work of Jesus, this is surely 
2^ plain intimation, that in the second we are to 
expect an account of the further continuance of the 
very same work. This, therefore, is what we find : 
not the work of the Apostles, but the continued 
work of Christ. He is still the first mover through- 
out the whole. And the book contains a simple 
but graphic account of the way in which Christ 
Himself broke down the middle wall of partition 
between Jew and Gentile, dispersed His servants, 
overcame their prejudices, guided their movements, 
prepared their way, and gave success to their 
labours ; until His name was honoured in all the 
leading cities of the empire, Churches had been 
founded in the three great continents, and the 
Gospel of the Kingdom had been published far and 
wide, from Babylon even to Rome. 

This is borne out by all the facts recorded, and 

by the distinct assertion of the Apostles themselves. 

It is He who having ascended pours 

^Al"!!""']^ out the Spirit upon the assembled 

onthethrone. ,. . , t^ • tj- a\^ ^ ' ^ 

disciples. It is His name, that is to 
say He Himself, who heals the cripple at the gate. 
He appears, to cheer the dying Stephen with a 
vision of His glory, and assure him of a welcome 
to His home on high. He arrests Saul in the 
midst of his hostile career, and sends Ananias to 
baptize him and prepare him for his mission. He 
takes upon Himself the instruction of Saul in the 
truths of the Gospel, and thus equips him for the 
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task to which He has called him. He directs 
Cornelius to send for Peter, and by a vision 
anticipates the objections that will at once present 
themselves to Peter's mind. When a few of the 
believers first reached Antioch and preached to the 
Gentiles, " the hand of the Lord was with them, 
and a great number believed." When Paul and 
Barnabas were sent upon their missionary tour, it 
was still the Lord " which gave testimony unto the 
word of His grace, and granted signs and wonders 
to be done by their hands." He "called" the 
Apostle to Europe by a vision at Troas, and opened 
the heart of Lydia when he preached at Philippi. 
He appeared to Paul at Corinth, and encouraged 
him to persevere ; and again in the castle at Jeru- 
salem, with the promise that he should bear witness 
at Rome. He sent His angel, before the ship was 
wrecked, to assure him that all on board would 
escape; and fulfilled the promise He had given 
him in Jerusalem, by enabling him to preach for 
two whole years in his own hired house in the city 
of Rome. From first to last it is the work of 
Jesus, through the agency of His Church, but not 
the acts of the Apostles. 

If we look at the book in any other light, it is 
imperfect and unfinished. It is imperfect, for it 
gives us no account of the labours of the other 
Apostles and preachers of the Gospel. And it is 
unfinished, for whilst it breaks off at 
the close of the two years of Paul's stay ^brupt 

^ T^ . , -^ .. ^ termination. 

at Rome, it does not even tell us 
whether he left his house for another journey, or 
left it for the grave. It is evident enough from the 
words employed, that he was not living in his hired 
house when the book was written. Why not tell 
us where he had gone ? The reason is obvious. 
Because Paul is no more the hero of the history than 
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any other of the Apostles. The task of the author is 
finished. He has shown how Christ conveyed His 
Gospel from Jerusalem to Rome, from the capital 
of the kingdom of David to the capital of the 
empire of the world ; and the book ends as it began 
with the Lord Jesus Christ^ 

The date of the " Acts of the Apostles " is very 

difficult to determine. Alford, with many others, 

assumes that it must have been written 

Supposed ^^Q^^ ^j^g ygj^j. ^^ gm- ^.jjgj.g jg ^^ 

other ground for this assumption, than 
the fact that Luke breaks off at the close of Paul's 
two years' stay in Rome, and does not tell us what 
happened afterwards. The inference they draw is, 
that he was still in his hired house when Luke 
wrote these words. But as we have said, the words 
themselves imply that he was no longer there. And 
we have shown that however long a time elapsed, 
and even though the Apostle were dead, there was 
every reason why the author should break off his 
history precisely where he does. There are some, 
therefore, who assign a later date, and accepting the 
statement of Irenaeus, that Luke wrote his gospel 
after the death of Peter and Paul, conclude that he 
wrote the "Acts" between the 70th and 80th years 
of the first century. As it was dedicated to the 
same Theophilus, for whom the Gospel of Luke 
was written, it must have been intended first of all 
for the Christians of Southern Italy, or for those 
of Rome. 



' This would be a sufficient reason for his closing the book 
as he does, even if Paul was already dead ; and we need not 
assume, as Bleek has done, that he intended to write a third 
part. He was not writing a life of Paul, so that there 
was no more reason for relating the death of Paul, than 
that of Peter, or any other Apostle. 



CHAPTER III. 

S^l)e $copl)etical |iooh : oc tl)e l&tDtlatton of 
^t. 3ol)n tl)e IBtDine. 



THERE is no book in the New Testament upon 
which so many commentaries have been 
written, and about which there has been so great a 
diversity of opinion, as the Apocalypse, or Reve- 
lation. Ebrard has reckoned up no less than 
eighty commentaries which are worthy of note, and 
states that the minor writings are unnumbered, if not 
innumerable. The author, the date, the place of 
writing, the design, and the interpretation, have been 
subjects of dispute from time immemorial, and are 
all points of controversy still. The book is com- 
monly supposed to have been written 
by the Apostle John. But this is by no Question 
means universally admitted. There are authorship, 
some who regard it as the production 
of another writer, who published it in his name. 
There are very many who believe it to have been 
written by another John, who was commonly 
known by the name of John the Presbyter, to 
distinguish him from the Apostle. And one 
modem theologian attributes the authorship to 
John Mark. There is nothing in the book itself to 
enable us to decide the question positively. The 
title "St. John the Divine," is no doubt intended for 
John the Apostle ; but this is a later addition, and 
therefore only indicates the opinion at the time. 
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The writer simply describes himself as " his 
servant John," and " John, your brother and com- 
panion in tribulation." But when we 
Testimony ^um to the ancient Fathers, their 
Fathers. testimony is very clear. Justin Martyr 

{c, 150 A. D.) says, "A man among us, 
whose name was John, one of the Apostles of 
Christ, in a revelation made to him, prophesied 
that the believers in our Christ shall live a 
thousand years." Irenseus (c. 195 a.d.) quotes the 
Revelation as the work of the Apostle. Tertullian 
and Origen, Epiphanius and Ambrose, Augustine and 
Jerome, all do the same. The author- 

fim rS°" s^*P ^^ ^^^ disputed by the Alogi, a 
sect of the latter part of the second 
century; but the most important writer on this side 
was Dionysius, of Alexandria, a bishop of great 
influence, who wrote about the year 240 a.d. 
There is just the same diversity of 
opinlorTstlll^^ Opinion among modem writers. Liicke, 
Neander, Diisterdieck and Bleek be- 
lieve the author to have been a different John 
from the Apostle. On the other hand, Hug, 
Ebrard, Hengstenberg and Alford, are quite as 
strong in their conviction that it was written by the 
Apostle John. There is nothing in the book itself 
at variance with this, and all that the writer says of 
himself is in perfect harmony with what we know of 
the facts of the Apostle's life. We must not sup- 
pose for a moment, however, that the right of the 
book to a place in the New Testament depends 
upon the fact of its apostolic authorship. We have 
already three books, which no one ever thinks pf 
attributing to an Apostle ; one at least, the author- 
ship of which is entirely unknown; and two, of 
which it is certainly doubtful whether the authors 
were really Apostles, or other writers of the same 
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name. And if we retain without hesitation the 
Gospels of Mark and Luke, the Acts of the Apostles, 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and those of James 
and Jude, although it is possible that not one of 
these proceeded from an Apostle's pen ; there is no 
reason whatever why the position and inspiration of 
the Apocal)rpse should be affected by the question, 
whether the John who wrote it was John - . . . 
the Presbyter, or the disciple whom and canon^°" 
Jesus loved. On the contrary, there icity not de- 
are reasons why it should retain its pej^ent upon 

.^. ^ I : , . . . authorship. 

position, to whatever conclusions cntics 
may eventually come. The prophetic inspiration 
of the New Testament Church was not confined 
to the Twelve ; and the writer of this book asserts 
most distinctly that he was "in the Spirit," and 
that the whole was a "revelation" made to him. 
We have simply to deal, therefore, with a question 
of veracity and fact. If the writer was a credible 
witness — and who can read the book and doubt 
it? — ^it matters little whether the revelations were 
made by Christ to John the Apostle, or some 
other ** servant John." We certainly have no proof 
as yet that it was not written by the Apostle; but 
it is increasingly important in these days of search- 
ing criticism, to keep in mind the fact that our 
faith rests upon a foundation firmer and deeper 
than any of the points with which criticism concerns 
itself, and that we have no need, therefore, to be 
fearful or suspicious of the results to which it may 
eventually lead; for however the things that are 
shaken may be removed, the things which cannot 
be shaken will remain. " The foundation of the 
Lord standeth sure." 

The tfate of the book is another point about 
which opinions have differed. The common 
opinion is that John was banished to the Island 
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of Patmos, in the -^gean Sea, in the 

«"toYte dSite. ^^^^ ^^ Domitian, about the year 

A.D. 94-95, and that the book was 
written about the year 97. But Bleek and others 
think that they can find unquestionable evidence 
in the book itself that the City of Jerusalem was 
still standing, and that it must therefore have been 
written before a.d. 70. To this it may be replied 
that the condition of the Seven Churches, as 
described by John, presents so great a contrast 
to the picture of those Churches contained in the 
Acts and the Epistles of Paul, that a far longer 
interval is necessary to account for so great a 
change. Moreover, the passages in question by 
no means prove that Jerusalem had not been 
destroyed ; and, on the other hand, it was not till 
the time of Domitian that the persecution of 

the Church assumed such a 'form, or 
The date prevailed to such an extent, as to ex- 
probable, plain the banishment of John to the 

Isle called Patmos. We still adhere, 
therefore, to the later date, a.d. 94 or 95. 

The p/ac€ at which John wrote is quite uncertain. 
The fact that the visions were seen in Patmos does 

not prove that he committed the whole 
written *^ writing while there. This is, no 

doubt, a very probable supposition; 
but on the other hand, as we do not know how 
long his banishment lasted, he may have returned 
to Ephesus and written there. 

The design and interpretation of the book are open 
questions still. Every commentator has his own 
theory, and opens the prophecy with his own key. 

But there are three leading principles 
Methods of of interpretation, according to which 
t!on7'*^^' expositors may be divided into three 

classes. The most numerous class is 
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that of the historical or continuous expositors, who 
regard the Revelation as a progressive history of the 
Church from the first century to the end of time. 
The second embraces the Frceterist expositors, who 
are of opinion that it has been almost if not alto- 
gether fulfilled already. The third consists of the 
/^/wm/ expositors, who believe that the whole book, 
with the exception of two or three chapters, refers 
to events which are yet to come. It may be diffi- 
cult to decide between these three, all of which are 
supported by learned names. To a certain extent 
there may be truth in them all. For whilst pro- 
phecy has but one meaning, it may be fulfilled 
again and again on a smaller or grander scale. 
The voice heard in Ramah, the calling out of 
Egypt, the promised deliverance from Babylon, and 
the predictions of the destruction of Jerusalem 
itself, had but a preliminary fulfilment in the events 
referred to first of all. The revolving course of a 
single century may contain within itself all the 
leading features of a millenium, and this again of 
the whole history of man. " The thing that hath 
been it is that which shall be; and that which is 
done is that which shall be done : and there is no 
new thing under the sun." Moreover, prophecy 
was never history written beforehand. The more 
we attempt to map out the world's his- 
tory from books of prophecy, the more ^'g^^''*^ °^ 
deeply do we become involved in mist. • 
But let us use this Book, ever remembering that 
no prophecy of Scripture contains its own interpre- 
tation, and it will be to us " as a light that shineth 
in a dark place, until the day dawn and the day- 
star arise in our hearts." 



PART II. 



tKovx t^t tia^s of tfyt ^i^ostUs 
to our ot»n time. 



CHAPTER I. 



STI^e SBrittngj; CloUecte) s,xib tl^e Canon €U^A. 



WHEN the books of the New Testament were 
first written, no provision was made for 
the important work of collecting them together. 
No Church received more than two of the books; 
and the great majority did not possess a single 
one. Of the four gospels, one was in Rome, one 
probably in Southern Italy, a third in Palestine, 
and the fourth in Asia Minor. There was but one 
copy of the Acts of the Apostles, and 
this was in possession of the same The writings 
Theophilus who also held the Gospel J-spcrscd. 
of Luke. Of the twenty-one epistles, 
five were in Greece and Macedonia, five in Asia 
Minor, one in Rome, and the rest in private hands. 
And the Apocalypse was probably sent to none 
but the Seven Churches of Asia. For a long time 
the Church grew and flourished, building itself up 
in its most holy faith, and maintaining a successful 
warfare with the teachers of false doctrine, without 
feeling the need of inspired writings from Apostolic 
pens. But as one after another of the Aposties 
passed away, and the eye-witnesses of the Saviour's 
deeds diminished in number, the want rapidly 
increased. And it was felt most of all by those 
Churches, in which false teachers were perpetually 
engaged in the attempt to corrupt the pure stream 
of tradition and lead believers away from the 

L 2 
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truth. All that the Church could ever need had 
indeed been already provided. But the task had 
yet to be performed of collecting together the 
disjecta membra^ and binding the scattered writings 
into one perfect whole. We have now to see how 
this was accomplished. 

§ I. How were the writings first collected i 

We must divest our minds of all idea, that any 

special machinery was set at work by the Churches 

generally, or even by any one Church, 

maclmicry. ^^^ ^^^ purpose of ascertaining what 
writings the Apostles had left, or of 
obtaining copies of all that could be found. The 
work was certainly accomplished by a simpler 
process than this; for there were few. 
First steps jf any, of the Churches with the means 
collection. ^^ \}ci€\x command for so expensive and 
difficult a task. The multiplication 
of copies commenced in the time of the Apostles 
themselves. The Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
for example, was addressed to the Church at 
Corinth " with all the saints in all Achaia ; " and 
we may be sure that an epistle intended for them 
would be circulated among them and copied by 
them. The Epistle to the Galatians was written, 
not to one Church only, but to all " the Churches 
of Galatia " The First Epistle of Peter was ad- 
dressed to Christians in five distinct provinces of 
Asia Minor ; and the epistles, with which the Book 
of Revelation opens, to seven Churches of Pro- 
consular Asia. From the very first, 
Copies therefore, copies would be taken of 

or ^changed, these epistles, if only for the Churches 
which were specially addressed. And 
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Paul himself suggested, to one Church at least, the 
plan of exchange which was afterwards so widely- 
adopted. (Col. iv. 16.) 

So far as the Churches in immediate proximity 
were concerned, not many years, we are sure, 
would elapse, before all the Churches in a district 
would be in possession of small and uniform col- 
lections of the Apostolic writings. The Churches 
of Greece and Macedonia would all possess the 
Epistles to the Corinthians, the Philippians, and the 
Thessalonians ; and those of Asia Minor, the 
Epistles to the Galatians, the Ephesians, and the 
Colossians, to which were afterwards added the First 
Epistle of Peter, and still later the Gospel and First 
Epistle of John. And those of Rome and itJ: 
neighbourhood would have at any rate the Epistle 
to the Romans, and the Gospel of Mark. Private 
individuals would soon add their contributions to 
the store. Theophilus would present the Church 
with copies of the Acts and the Gospel of Luke. 
Philemon, Timothy, and Titus would contribute 
the letters which they had received. And thus in 
every district, from Italy to Palestine, the nucleus 
of a collection would be formed without difficulty, 
even in the days of the Apostles themselves, or at 
any rate immediately afterwards*. And 
there were many facilities for exchang- "change 
ing copies on a still larger scale, when 
once the existence of the writings was known, and 
the desire to possess them increased throughout 
the Church. The whole world, from Persia to 
Britain, was one great empire. Roman legions 
were quartered in every city, and constantly passing 



* The allusion made in 2 Peter iii. i6 to the wisdom 
shown by Paul **in all his epistles," seems clearly to indi- 
cate that collections had already been made of his epistles. 
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from one province to another. Ships of commerce 
were perpetually sailing from Alexandria along the 
coasts of Syria and Asia Minor, and thence to 
Macedonia, Greece, and Rome. The facilities of 
travelling were quite sufficient for frequent inter- 
course between different parts of die empire ; and 
Paul himself found no difficulty in transmitting 
his letters to Macedonia and Asia from his prison 
at Rome. In the very nature of things, therefore, 
it could not be long before the Churches of Asia, 
Greece, and Italy, would have in their possession 
all the epistles that . Paul had written. And the 
gospels were circulated quite as soon. There is 
every reason to believe that Mark had the gospels 
of both Matthew and Luke before him, and that 
the writings of all three had been read by the 
A lar e Apostle John before he sat down to 

number soon Complete the number. We can easily 
gathered imagine the rapidity with which the 

together. greater number of the writings of the 

Apostles would thus be collected together. And 
we need not hesitate to affirm that by the end of 
the first century, or the commencement of the 
second, all the Churches were in possession of a 
considerable number of our present canonical 
writings, and that the nucleus of our New Testa- 
ment was everywhere formed. From this time 
forth, the process of collection proceeded steadily; 
though not witliout difficulties, diversities of opinion, 
and controversies, which retarded the closing of 
the Canon for more than two hundred years. 
These difficulties we proceed to notice now. 
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§ 2. Difficulties encountered. 

The Epistles of Paul were collected first. The 
allusion made to them in 2 Pet. iii. 15, 16, seems 
to imply, not only that ttiey were well 
known, but that they were already placed Writings of 
in the- same rank as " the other Scrip- lecte/firet. 
tures/' This we should expect The 
relative position and constant ; intercourse of the 
Churches which he had. founded, rendered the 
exchange of copies an easy matter. They were 
all written in his name, and attested, for the 
most part, with the signature which he adopted 
at the very outset^ And the Apostolic authority 
of Paul was sufficiently recognised by all those 
Churches, for his writings to be placed side 
by side with the Old Testament Scriptures. 
But this was not the case with all the Churches. 
The same spirit which had prevailed in the 
Church at Jerusalem, when Paul paid his last 
visit there', and which led so many Jewish believers 
to follow him from Church to Church for the express 
purpose of weakening his influence and denying 
his Apostleship, animated many of the Churches 
still. And wherever the Judaising party had the 
upper hand, the name of Paul would be no com- 
mendation to anything that he had written. On 
the other hand, it is by no means unlikely that 
Gentile Christians, for the very opposite reason, 
would collect the writings of Paul with greater 
avidity than those of Matthew, Peter, and James. 

When this difficulty was overcome, others arose. 

* **The salutation of Paul with mine own hand, which is 
the token in every epistle: so I write. The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen." 2 Thess. iii. 17, 18. 

* Acts xxi. 20, 21. 
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%>me of the books of greatest value, though 
attributed to Apostles, were issued 
worlw "^"' anonymously. This was the case with 
the Gospels of Matthew and John, and 
with the First Epistle of John. The first recipients 
must have known well on what ground they'were 
circulated as the writings of the Apostles whose 
names they now bear ; but distant Churches would 
need to act with great care, that they might not be 
deceived. The other two gospels were not only 
written without the authors' names, but were never 
supposed to be Apostolical writings. What diligent 
inquiry did this demand, not only as to their 
genuineness, but as to the credibility of the writers 
themselves! This also applied to the Acts; and 
five of the other books — viz., the Epistles of 
James and Jude, two of the Epistles of John and 
the Book of Revelation — were written in names 
which might or might not be the names of Apostles. 
There were other disciples named James and Jude, 
and there is said to have been a second John. 
The question of authorship was sometimes a very 
doubtful one ; and the point on which the Churches 
had to decide was this: even though we cannot 
decide with certainty from whom the writings 
emanated, are the writings themselves of such a 
character, that we may safely place them beside the 
others? One epistle, viz., that to the Hebrews, was 
absolutely anonymous; and there was never any 
certainty or definite agreement as to the actual 
writer. This question arose with ten-fold force, 
when copies of such a work were received. 

The difficulty, moreover, was increased by the 
fact, that the books which we now possess were 
^ , not the only writings in circulation at 

writings in the time. There were a large number 
circulation. of SO Called Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, 
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which were dispersed among the Churches. Some 
of these were genuine, some forged. Some of 
them contained sober history and sound sense; 
others related the absurdest legends, and enforced 
as sound doctrine the most superstitious errors. 
The existence of such works as these kept the 
whole question of necessity open for a very con- 
siderable time. The epistles of Clement of Rome 
and Barnabas, and the Shepherd of Hermas, were 
thought by many to be worthy of a place by the side 
of the Epistles of James and Jude. And one of the 
greatest difficulties was to tell exactly 
where to draw the line. Apocryphal ''^'^{J^^*^ 
gospels sprang up in all directions ; and ' 

although the contrast they present to our four 
gospels throws out in bold relief the beauty, the 
worth, and the inspired truth by which the latter are 
distinguished, their existence must have created a 
disturbing element for a time. Among these were 
the Gospel of Peter, the Gospel of Cerinthus, the 
Gospel of the Egyptians, and the Gospels of Bartho- 
lortiew and Matthias. In addition to these there 
were a large number which concerned themselves, 
for the most part, with only a small portion of the 
life of Christ, either with his birth and infancy, 
or with his closing years. " These are altogether 
without historical worth ; and though many of 
them were more or less used and valued in the 
Church, they were never put on a level with 
the canonical gospels" — (Bleek.) The following 
are a few of their titles: — The Protevangelium of 
James; the Gospel of the Infancy by Thomas; the 
History of Joseph the Carpenter; the Gospel of 
Nicodemus, with the letters of Pilate. There were 
also in circulation, beside the Acts of a ^^ 
the Apostles written by Luke, the Acts ' 
of Barnabas, the Acts of Andrew, the Acts of 
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Paul and Thecla, the Acts of Thomas, and several 
others*. And in addition to the Epistles of Paul 
which were admitted as genuine, there were others 
attributed to him of an unquestionably apocryphal 
, . , character. Among these were an 

and epistles. x-* • ^i ^ *.i- t j- j 

^ Epistle to the Laodiceans, and corres- 

pondence between Paul and Seneca. 

It might be supposed that the existence of so 
many spurious writings would not only render it 
very difficult to separate such as were truly genuine, 
but would introduce so much uncertainty into the 
eventual settlement of the whole matter, that with- 
out some special inspiration or central authority, 
the Church would never arrive at a satisfactory result. 
But this was by no means the case. The contrast 
between the books of our New Testament, and the 
great majority of those rejected is so conspicuous, 
that no one could ever have thought seriously of 
placing them side by side. And although for a very 
long time, there were two or three works which the 
Churches could not all agree to reject, and two or 
three of our canonical books which they could not 
all agree to receive ; the very fact that after so long 
a time, in spite of all these difficulties, 
No difficulty ^f tj^gjj. mutual jealousies, of their 

in distinguish- ,. . • j r ^i. • 

ing, ** many diversities, and of the immense 

distances by which they were separated 
from one another, they all at last drew precisely the 
same line, is not only one of the greatest marvels 
connected with the history of the Church, but one 
of the most striking proofs of the continued pre- 
sence and guidance of the Spirit of God. And we 
may also add, that all the controversies, by which 
the question was thoroughly sifted, and as the result 



* Translations of these have been published in ** Clark's 
Ante-Nicene Library," Edinburgh, 1870. 
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of which unanimity was ultimately secured, are the 
strongest guarantee of the correctness of the deci- 
sion at which the Churches arrived. 

So far as the four gospels are concerned, there 
can hardly be said to have been any serious differ- 
ence of opinion from the very first. Not only did 
all agree to include the four, but com- 
paratively few proposed the addition of '^^ ^°^^ 
any others. They made their way stea- raUy^recelved! 
dily in all the Churches; and by the 
middle of the second century they began to be 
regarded as a collection complete in itself, and the 
exclusive source of information to which the Church 
appealed. Tatian (c, a.d. 170,) a disciple of Justin 
Martyr, brought out a ** Harmony of the Four 
Gospels;" and Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, a 
contemporary of Tatian, wrote a commentary upon 
the four. We may confidently assert, therefore, that 
by the middle of the second century, the canon of 
the gospels was closed. 

But there is no proof that, at this time, the epistles 
were united together in one collection; much less 
that they were classed with the gospels. The 
Epistles of Paul had no doubt been gathered 
together long before, and already they were treated 
as works of divine authority. But it is not till a 
somewhat later period that we find other ^j^^ collec- 
epistles meeting with the same general tion of epistles 
acceptance as these. Still the work was completed 
gradually progressing, and by the side ^^^^ ^^""^^^r- 
of Ta tvayytXiKd (evafigeliuniy) as the Gospels were 
called, another collection was in process of forma- 
tion, which began to be known by the name of 
ta oiTTticrokiKd^ or, as TertuUian calls it, Apostolicum 
Jnstrumentum, 

The Apostolical writings generally recognised 
at the commencement of the third century were 
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the Acts of the Apostles, the thirteen Epistles of 
Paul, the First Epistle of John, and the First 
Epistle of Peter. The Revelation was only par- 
tially accepted as a work of Apostolical origin 
and canonical rank, and was not included in 
the Peshito, or Syriac translation, which was made 
about this time. The Epistle to the Hebrews was 
regarded as Pauline by the Church at Alexandria, 
„ . but not by the Western Church. It is 

niscd^at*the found in the Peshito, where it is placed 
beginning of after the writings of Paul. The Epistle 

third century, ^f j^j^^g ^^g ^^^^ j^ ^j^^ PeshitO, but 

does not seem to have been regarded as canonical 
by any but the Syrian Church. It is rarely quoted, 
and the list found in the Muratorian fragment^ does 
not contain it. The Epistle of Jude is named 
in that list, but is not found in the Syriac version. 
This also applies to the Second Epistle of John ; 
which is quoted by both Irenseus and Clement of 
Alexandria. But there is no sign that the Third 
Epistle of John was at all widely known ; or that 
the Second Epistle of Peter was recognised as yet 
as an Apostolic work. On the other hand, there 
were other books, such as the Epistle of Barnabas, 
that of Clement of Rome, and the Shepherd of 
Hermas*, which were placed by many of the Churches 
by the side of the writings of the Apostles, without 
any line of demarcation being drawn between them. 
But this was very far from being generally the case ; 
and by some Christian writers the last of the three 
was most warmly opposed. 

^ An ancient MS. found by Muratori, an Italian scholar,' 
in the Milan Library, containing an old Latin list of the 
canonical books of the New Testament. The original was 
evidently drawn up at the latest towards the end of the second 
century ; -probably between a.d. i6o and 170. 

« Translations of these are published in ** Clark's Ante- 
Nicene Library," Edinburgh, 1867. 
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This, then, was the position of things at the early 
part of the third century. In spite of all the diffi- 
culties that had been encountered, copies of the 
greater portion of our New Testament writings were 
in the possession of every branch of the Christian 
Church ; and the Church universally, without con- 
ference or command, had accepted, as a second 
part of the Word of God, and worthy to be placed 
side by side with the writings of the Prophets, the 
four Gospels and the Acts, the thirteen Epistles of 
Paul, one Epistle of Peter, and one of John. 
Beyond that, the list was not definitely closed; and 
so long as a diversity of opinion existed, it was 
impossible to decide what the limits of the canon 
might eventually be. This state of things con- 
tinued till the time of Eusebius, whose p , 
Church history was written about the tury. cias- 
year 326. He there divides the coUec- sification of 
tive writings of the Church into three ^"^^^^^s. 
classes, viz., — (i) the Homologumena : or books 
which were generally recognised as divine, and 
constituted par excellence the New Tes- 
tament. These were the four Gospels, ^u^j„^°"'''^°" 
the Acts of the Apostles, and the 
Epistles of Paul (including the Epistle to the 
Hebrews,) the First of John, and the First of Peter. 
(2) The Antilegomena: or books whose 
canonical rank was not universally re- ^ciw °^^^^°" 
cognised. They were the Epistles of 
James and Jude, the Second Epistle of Peter, and 
the Second and Third of John. The Apocalypse 
he did not know where to place, and therefore 
named it among the books of both the first and 
second class. In the latter class he placed the 
Shepherd of Hermas and the Epistle of Barnabas^ 

* The Codex Sinaiticus, which belongs to the fourth century, 
contains the Epistle of Barnabas, now for the first time found 
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(3) The writings forged by heretics. These writings 

_ never were admitted by the Churches 

orgcncs. ^^ parts of the New Testament. They 

included, among others, the Gospels of Peter, 
Thomas, and Matthias, and the Acts of Andrew and 
John. The question was now ripe for settlement, 
and before the century ended the canon was defi- 
nitely closed. 

§ 3. Tke Canon finally closed. 

The collection of sacred writings had been pro- 
gressing and gradually shaping itself, as we have 
already seen, for about two hundred years. So far 
as the Gospels, the Acts, the Epistles of Paul, one 
of Peter, and one of John were concerned, there 

was not the slightest change from the 
^^' A A ^^^ ^^^'' ^^^ scarcely any difference of 
throughoutf*^ Opinion. They were nearly all in the 

possession of the Churches at the 
commencement of the second century, and probably 
within half a century of the deaths of Paul and 
Peter, and most of them within a much shorter 
period still. All the disputes and diversities of 
opinion had reference to some half dozen of the 
books in our present collection. And the reason 
why the question was kept open so long, was pro- 
bably that in addition to the difficulty of collecting 

and circulating evidence, sufficient to 
Books in dis- establish authenticity, when once a 
Smc. °' * doubt had arisen, the Churches did not 

feel the need of drawing an absolute 
and unalterable line. They had enough to sustain 

in the original Greek throughout, and a large fragment of the 
Shepherd of Hermas, also in Greek. 
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their faith ; and as yet the stream of tradition was 
generally uniform and pure. There were "heresies;" 
but the stream was too near the fountain-head for 
them to corrupt it to any great extent. But as 
time rolled on, the necessity increased for the 
Churches to decide once for all, what books should 
be accepted as authoritative, and where the line 
should be drawn. There was no central 
authority, to decide this all-important to'dedde'*"^ 
point. The times did not permit of 
the convening of Conferences or CEcumenical Coun- 
cils. It could only be decided by each Church for 
itself, or, at all events, by associated Churches in 
each particular district. Under such circumstances 
we should naturally have expected, that there would 
be some diversity in the different lists, and that 
East and West would each settle down with a New 
Testament of its own. Happily there 
was eventually the most perfect agree- Complete 
ment. A higher power had guided the ?fst!^"^^° 
decision, to which each came in due 
time. And when the Canon of the New Testa- 
ment was once complete and defined, the writings 
included were everywhere the same. 

The settlement of the question gave rise to the 
name. The term Canon was first applied to the 
complete collection in the fourth century ; and 
henceforth the writings of the New Testament were 
called canonical^ in distinction from all ^. ^ 
other writings, however valuable their 
contents or correct their doctrine might be. The 
word is Greek, and literally means a cane or reed. 
It was then used to denote a measuring reed, and 
hence a rule or standard generally. It was some- 
times applied by Greek grammarians to works which 
we call classical^ to distinguish them from writings 
whose Greek was not so pure. It was also used in 
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the Church to distinguish the "canon of faith," 
from false or doubtful doctrines. And in the fourth 
century it was first applied to the writings of the 
New Testament. Henceforth the Canon was the 
complete list of accepted books, and every writing 
included in that list was canonical. 

In the Eastern Churches several such lists were 
drawn up in the fourth century, which have come 

down to us in the writings of the 
Church.^*^™ Greek Fathers. Athanasius, bishop of 

Alexandria (326-373,) Cyril, bishop of 
Jerusalem (pb, 386,) Gregory Nazianzen {ob, 389,) 
and others, drew up such lists for their several 
Churches. About the middle of the century, a 
Council was held at Laodicea, probably of delegates 
from the Cnurches of Asia Minor, and a canonical 
list agreed to. When we compare these lists with 
passing statements made by Greek Fathers, we find 

a marked difference of opinion with 
Hesitation reference to the Apocalypse only. The 
Apocalypse. Church of Alexandria accepted it, but 

not the Greek and Palestinian Churches. 
Chrysostora and Theodoret never quote it \ and, 
according to Jerome, the Greek Churches of his 
time did not receive it. It is difficult to explain the 
change of feeling which had thus taken place, since 
it had been so unhesitatingly accepted as the 
writing of an Apostle by the earliest Fathers, even 
of the Churches of the East. And the opposition 
gradually declined. The book is inserted and highly 
extolled in a list prepared by Pseudo-Dionysius, a 
writer of great repute at the end of the fourth cen- 
tury. Commentaries were written upon it by two 
bishops of Caesarea at the end of the fifth century. 
In a list of books of the Old and New Testaments, 
belonging to the sixth or seventh century, it is 
placed in the same class with the other books. 
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And in the eighth century John of Damascus (pb. 
post A.D. 754,) also reckons it among . . 
the canonical writings. It was very and general 
late in securing the same unquestioned epistles all 
place in the canon as the other books; "^^^'ved. 
but by this time all hesitation had died away, and 
it has maintained its position ever since. The 
General Epistles, about which there had been dis- 
putes, were also placed without exception among 
the canonical books, and all opposition quietly 
died away. 

The Western Church arrived at the same deci- 
sion at about the same time. A 
council was held at Hippo Regius, ^hurch"^*^^" 
in Nrimidia, in the year 393, and 
another at Carthage in 397, at which lists of canoni- 
cal books were prepared. Bishops drew them up 
for their several Churches : and we , . 

1 r T 1 J • J -L-ists made. 

have one from Jerome, who died a.d. 
420. Jerome tells us that there were doubts as 
to the authorship of 2 Peter, and that James 
was supposed by many not to have been the Apos- 
tle of that name ; that Jude was looked upon with 
suspicion by many, because of the allusion which it 
contains to an apocryphal book, and 
that 2 and 3 John were generally foj.^^^^^" 
attributed to the Presbyter John. But 
these difficulties had evidently lost their weight, 
for he himself includes them all as writings of the 
Apostles. The Western Churches did not hesitate 
so long as the Eastern about the reception of the 
Apocalypse. But the Epistle to. the Hebrews did 
not firmly establish its place in their collection till 
the middle of the fourth century, though from that 
time onwards it gradually rose into high and general 
esteem. 

It will be evident at once, from this brief sketch, 

M 
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that it is absolutely impossible to fix upon any 
Th In definite point of time, as that at which 
of the can&n the Canon was finally and authorita- 
not a formal tively closed. In fact, there was no such 
^^^' period in the history of the Church. 

About the larger part and the most importsint books 
of our New Testament, there never was any serious 
controversy. They at all events have come down 
to us, as books recognised from the very first, 
acknowledged everywhere, and received by all. 
About the rest there were doubts and difficulties; 
and the question was left partially open for three 
hundred years. At length the desire for settlement 
increased. But that settlement was effected slowly, 
and in various ways. Sometimes a Christian 
scholar, like Jerome, the learned monk of 
Bethlehem, investigated the whole subject, and 
recorded the result of his inquiry. Sometimes 
the bishops of different Churches prepared lists 
on their own authority for the Churches over 
which they presided. And here and there the 
associated Churches of particular districts met in 
council, and agreed upon the adoption 
How was It Q^ g^ definite list. Thus and thus only 

closed r , 1 , * 1 • 1 

was the canon closed. And in no other 
way could it, at that early period, have been closed 
at all. There was no central head, no united 
organisation, and therefore no possibility of securing 
either a general vote in which all Churches should 
join, or an authoritative edict to which all would 
submit. These diversities of opinion and this long 

delay may appear at first sight to intro- 
Advantage of ^^^^ ^^ element of uncertainty into the 

collection eventually received. But dis- 
cussion and delay diminish uncertainty, if agree- 
ment be at last secured. A hasty decision would 
in all probability have sent down to us, along with 
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the books of our New Testament, either apocryphal 
gospels, or the questionable works of some of the 
Fathers, and left to the Church of later ages the 
painful task of dealing with the New Testament, 
as possessors of the Apocrypha have to deal with 
the Old. Granting that there was no formal settle- 
ment at all, but that under the guidance of the 
Spirit of God the question settled itself: is there 
not something sublime in the thought, that works 
so casually written as many of the books and letters 
were, should be slowly collected by every Church 
in every part of the world, until at length they all 
possessed, in the very same form, that perfect work, 
which our New Testament unquestionably is. It 
adds to the certainty, and does not by any means 
diminish it, to know that there was no restraint 
upon the fullest inquiry and the freest expression of 
opinion, and that after two or three hundred years 
of careful discussion, without general consultation, 
without collusion, and without any authoritative 
decision, the Churches with marvellous unanimity, 
adopted the same collection, and thus the Canon 
was closed. 
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CHAPTER II. 

/torn tl)e fiiil) Centurs to tl)e IKeformatioit.- 
Ilijttors of t Sri)ott)$Aitb ^t&ifi. 



WE can form no adequate notion of the im- 
mense importance of the work thus happily 
accomplished. It was not that the existence of 
the Church, or the spread of the Gospel, was depen- 
dent upon the existence of even the best of books. 
Let all the books in the world be destroyed, the 
Gospel would still remain, written neither on parch- 
ment nor stone, but on the living tablets of the 
heart; and, as at the first, the Spirit of God through 
all the ages, could make the truth thus cherished and 
preserved, mighty to the conversion of sinners or 
the pulHng down of strongholds. But the great 
difficulty invariably was to preserve the stream of 
tradition pure. Corruptions and heresies, which did 
such mischief at Galatia, Colossae, and Thyatira, 
while the Apostles were alive, continued at work 
when they were dead. And what- 
Importance ever the power of the Church against 
done.^ ^°^ ^^^ world might be, nodiing could pre- 
vent the dissensions within from split- 
ting it into a thousand fragments, but the posses- 
sion of a common standard of appeal. Had there 
been no such standard as this, Gnosticism could 
never have been successfully resisted ; Arianism 
might have maintained an undisputed sway; and 
the Reformation itself would have been impossible, 
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however far the Church might have wandered from 
the truth. The want was not overlooked by the 
Great Head of the Church ; and in comparatively 
peaceful times the work was successfully performed. 
The Church itself had already passed through 
many a fiery trial ; but the attacks of its enemies 
had been for the most part directed against the 
Christians themselves, and not against the Scrip- 
tures which had done so much to keep their faith 
alive. 

At length the times were changed. In the 
beginning of the fourth century, just as the Churches 
were rejoicing in the possession of a complete New 
Testament, an edict was issued that all 
MSS. of the Bible should be burned. ^ ^^^'"^ 

T xi /- • bursts. 

In the year 303, a fierce persecution 
broke out under the Emperor Diocletian, the object 
of which was nothing less than the utter extermina- 
tion of the Christians. At one of the great Pagan 
festivals a Church was broken open, all the copies 
of the Bible found in it were burned, and the whole 
Church was abandoned to plunder and destruction. 
The next day an edict was issued to the following 
effect: — All assembling of Christians for worship 
was forbidden; all Christian Churches were to be 
demolished to their foundations; a// 
manuscripts of the Bible were to be ^^j'gcri ^'^^ 
burned; torture was to be employed in tures.^"^ ^ 
the trial of Christians of all ranks ; they 
were to be divested of their rights as citizens and 
freemen; and no Christian slave was to be set free ! 
The effect was terrific. The plan was evidently to 
extirpate Christianity from the very root. The 
attempt to deprive the Christians of their religious 
books was something quite new. Their enemies 
had discovered their worth at last. No scheme could 
have been devised more likely to deal a fatal blow. 



There was universal panic throughout the Church ; 
though the edict was enforced with vairying rigour. 
In some cases the magistrates, in their fury, 
not only instituted the most rigorous search, and 
burned all the Scriptures on which they could lay 
their hands, but ordered the destruction of other 
writings of antiquity, because they were all supposed 
to do good service to the Christians. In other 
cases the magistrates were not only lenient, but 
allowed themselves to be deceived, and even sug- 
gested means by which the edict itself might be 
evaded. Mensurius, bishop of Carthage, for 
example, no sooner heard of the edict, than he 
removed all manuscripts of the Bible from the 
Church, and left only the writings of heretics behind. 
When the officers came, they quietly seized the 
latter, and asked no further questions. And 
although the pro-consul was informed of the trick , 
that had been played upon his officers, he refused 
to proceed any further in the matter. And on one 
occasion when Secundus, a Numidian bishop, 
refused to give up the Scriptures, the officers them- 
selves proposed that he should give them some 
useless fragments instead. 

The Christians also met the edict in very differ- 
ent ways. Some stood firm, submitting to tor- 
ture, and ready to die rather than give 
Conduct of up ^Y^Q sacred Scriptures to the flames, 
tians. Others, by artifices of various kinds, 

preserved the Scriptures and saved them- 
selves. There were others again whose enthusiasm 
rose to such a pitch that they courted martyrdom, 
announced their possession of sacred books, de- 
clared their determination never to give them up, 
challenged the magistrates to do their worst, and 
rushed into death with fanatical zeal. And on 
the other hand there were many whose firmness 



gave way either under the panic produced by 
the edict itself, or under the torture to which 
they were exposed. They brought their copies 
of the sacred books to the public market place, 
and there delivered them up (tradiderunt) to 
be committed to the flames. The act suggested a 
new and appropriate name. Traditor (traitor) was 
henceforth the fitting name for those ^ ,. 

■ li £ c i.' Traditores. 

who, even from fear, gave any portion 
of the Word of God to their foes, or to save their 
own lives betrayed a cause that should have been 
dearer far than life itself. They were excluded at 
once from the fellowship of the Church, .and it was 
long before the Churches saw their way to admit 
even those who were penitent to Church-fellowship 
again. 

At length the storm spent itself, and the copies 
that had been preserved were brought forth from 
their hiding places. It was but a work of time to 
multiply them and fill the gap that had been made. 
And fearful as the persecution had been, 
it had not only failed to weaken the ^^/"*^""^^ 
Church, but like many another a§ ter- 
rible and fierce, had removed sources of weakness 
from within the Church itself, had placed it on a 
far firmer basis than before, and had done a good 
work for the history of the Bible which it aimed to 
destroy, inasmuch as it clearly demonstrated the 
importance of having a well defined and unyield- 
ing line between the acknowledged books of the 
New Testament, and books that were not to be 
included in the canon, however great their worth 
might be. 

But while the Church had thus narrowly escaped 
destruction at the hands of its foes, it 
had soon to face a danger quite as great, ^jf™^ 
or even more disastrous, which threat- 
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ened nothing less than the utter destruction of the 
Roman empire, and seemed but too likely to involve 
the whole world in universal chaos, and sweep the 
institutions of centuries entirely away. Within twenty 
years of the tenth and last persecution just referred 
to, and the final attempt to exterminate Christianity 
altogether, the Church seemed to reach the pinnacle 
of glory. Constantine the Great became Emperor 
in the West in the year 306; Diocletian having 
resigned the year before. In 312 he embraced 
Christianity. In 324 he became sole emperor in 
both East and West, and Christianity was acknow- 
ledged as. the religion of the empire. But within 
fifty years of that time premonitory signs appeared, 
like the first undulations of an earthquake, or the 
faint thunder of a gathering storm, which threatened 
terrible disasters both to the empire and the Church. 
For many a century a swelling tide of 
barbarbins^ eastern tribes had rolled in one contin- 
uous flood upon the frontiers of the 
empire. There was no ebb in that upheaving sea. 
Goths pressed on Gauls, and Huns on Goths ; and 
nothing but the consolidated strength of the empire 
kept them all at bay. The interests of the Church 
were to all appearance bound up with those 
of the empire. Every province was now won 
for Christ. From Persia to the British Isles, 
Christianity flourished under the shelter of the 
imperial throne : Churches covered the empire ; 
and the Bible was defended by the legions of the 
state. Outside its frontiers was a seething mass of 
fierce idolaters, prepared, if once a breach were 
made, to sweep like a resistless flood over every 
one of its fair lands, carrying all before them by fire 
and sword, spreading desolation and death wherever 
they went, and laying churches and cities level with 
the ground, till every sign of Christianity and 
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civilisation had entirely disappeared. It was "a 
day of darkness and of gloominess, a day of 
clouds and of thick darkness. A great people 
and a strong : . . . a fire devoureth before 
them, and behind them a flame bumeth. The 
land is as the garden of Eden before them; 
and behind them a desolate wilderness." (Joel 
ii. 2, 3.^ At last a breach was made, and 
the empire began to tremble. Before the close 
of the century, the Germans had crossed the 
Rhine, the Romans were defeated by the 
Goths, and the Huns began to pour into the 
empire. Another century, and all Greece was 
overrun by Visigoths; Vandals, Suevi, and others 
swept over Italy, Spain, and Gaul ; Rome itself was 
sacked by the Goths; Huns crossed the Danube, 
and laid waste what others had spared ; and Jutes, 
Angles, and Saxons landed on the coast of Britain, 
driving its Christian population either into the 
inaccessible fortresses of Wales and Scotland, or 
across the sea to Hibernia's hospitable shores. The 
Roman Empire was extinct. And apparently the 
Christian Church was buried in its ruins. The new 
lords of Europe were wild races of the East, caring 
nothing for city life, municipal institutions, works 
of art or courts of law, and still less ^^ p. , 
for Churches and the religion of Christ, threatened 
Idolaters all, they gave no quarter to with destmc- 
the disciples of Jesus. Within the ^^^' 
space of a few short decades, the Church was hurled 
from the pinnacle of imperial glory, and trampled 
in the dust. Her danger was far greater than when 
the fierce fires of persecution burned; and the 
Bible was far nearer to extermination than when 
Roman officers were hunting it out from every 
hiding place, and traditores were committing their 
copies to the flames. 
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Yet the Bible was never safer; and the Church 
itself was but entering upon a new era of its exist- 
ence and a new phase of its work. The Church 

had not sent its missionaries outside 
'^vcd^*^^* the limits of the empire to convert the 

heathen; and God now brought the 
heathen as conquerors across the border, that they 
might be converted. Meantime, however, the 
abodes of Christians were, for the most part, to 
be found in " dens and caves," or in some secret 
shelter in the deep recesses of a forest. There 
they lived, sometimes alone, sometimes gathered in 
small groups, the nucleus of the flourishing monas- 
tery of a later age. Thither they carried their 
Bibles, the dearest earthly treasure they now pos- 
sessed ; and there they began the noble work, which 

was carried on for the next thousand 
Testament years amidst all the darkness that pre- 
concealcdand vailed by earnest Christian men in 
copied in mo- thejj. monastic cells, of multiplying 

copies of the Word of God. Of these 
MS. copies a very large number have come down to 
us, and have been of inestimable value in securing 
to us a faithful version of the books and letters, as 
they first proceeded from the pens of the sacred 
writers. They are, indeed, our only authority, for 
whilst translations, as we shall see, are of great 
value as tests, they never could give us the i/sis- 
sima verba of the writers themselves. Of the original 

MSS. not a single copy has reached our 
MSS pre- ^^^^ 'pj^g oldest MSS. yet discovered, 

served and . ^. . . ,__.•' _ _ ' 

multiplied. the Smaitic and Vatican, are not older 
than the fourth century. We have not 
one, in all probability, of so early a date as the per- 
secution of Diocletian, or the establishment of 
Christianity by Constantine the Great; and it i" not 
absolutely certain that we have more than two, 
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which were in existence before the destruction of 
the Roman Empire. 

The mat^ial on which these MSS. were written, 
varied according to their respective dates. " The 
New Testament writers must certainly have used 
charta^ xa^t^^ (2 John 12,) a material 
made from the Egyptian papyrus reed, '^^^^Ztl^^^ 
of which many varieties were in use at 
the time " — (Bleek.) And it was most likely upon 
this material that the first copies were made; 
though no MSS. upon papyrus have come down to 
us. All that we possess are either upon parchment 
or upon some kind of paper. Constantine the 
Great had fifty splendid copies of the Scriptures 
made upon parchment. The later codices are 
written, some upon paper made of cotton or silk, 
which was introduced in the eighth century, and 
others upon paper made of linen, which was used 
from the thirteenth century downwards. 

The form of these MSS., or the mode in which 
they were written, presents even greater variety 
than the material of which they were composed. 
The characters employed in the older 
MSS. differ very greatly from those 2lf7rking!' 
used at a later age. The ancient 
Greeks, the New Testament writers, and all the 
copyists down to the ninth century, wrote every- 
thing in capital letters. The name unciales litter or 
(i.e. letters of an inch in size,) which -, . , 

^ . . T J ^- 1 ^ Uncial. 

was given m Jeromes time only to 
large letters in the finer MSS., was afterwards 
appUed to all MSS. written in this way. About 
the ninth century, however, for the sake of celerity, 
a smaller character was adopted, which is known 
by the name of cursive writing. This ^ ^^.^^ 
came into general use in the tenth 
century, except when any finer or more costly copy 
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was required. In that case the uncial writing was 
still preferred. 

The Greeks usually wrote without stops of any 
kind, and even without spaces between the words. 
And as several of our oldest MSS. are written in 
this manner, there can be little doubt that this was 
the original form. But this sometimes gave rise to 
uncertainty, and discussion arose as to the actual 
division of the words themselves, a point of great 
importance especially where doctrinal controversies 
were concerned. For this reason the copyists 
gradually adopted the plan of inserting marks, 
especially in passages where the true punctuation 
was uncertain. A further step was 
Vd°'d * nd taken by Euthalius, a deacon of Alex- 
punctuation andria, in the year 458, who adopted 
first intro- the novel mode of putting in each line 

5t"century. J^^^ ^^ many words as could be read 
in one breath, in order to make the 

words of the writer intelligible and harmonious. 

This mode of writing was very widely adopted, and 

we find it in several of the oldest existing MSS. 
But as this took up too much room. 

Division into the stichoL as the lines were called, 

sections : or , , i i j rr u 

it'tckot. were subsequently marked oii by 

points, or by the insertion of a large 
letter at the commencement. These stichoi were 
numbered, and the sum total given at the end of 
every book. But where the stichoi were not adopted, 
other methods were invented, as the need was a very 
pressing one. In some MSS. a cross is used for 
every sort of punctuation, or two dots one above 
another. Some have a cross, placed like our fiiU 

Other d ^^^P ^^ ^^^ ^"^ ^^ Sentences only. 
Others have also a stroke like our com- 
ma, beside the cross or dot. Our present method 
of punctuation was not fully elaborated, till some 
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time after the invention of printing. Even the 
separation of words by points or breaks did not 
come into general use till about the ninth century. 
So far, therefore, as the division of words, the cor- 
rectness of punctuation, and also the accents and 
breathings are concerned, there is no external 
authority or absolute appeal ; and in all doubtful 
cases the decision must be determined by internal 
considerations alone. 

The division into chapters is also of compara- 
tively recent origin. We do not know that the 
original writers went even so far as to mark off lead- 
ing sections. But at a very early age, when the 
reading and exposition of the New Testament 
formed a regular part of the Christian service, and 
when references and quotations were frequently 
made, the want of some such division was increas- 
ingly felt. And it was apparently intro- p. 
duced as early as the second century, towards^^ 
for Tertullian speaks of " chapters" of arranging in 
different books, and Dionysius says that ^^^P^*^"^- 
some had examined the Apocalypse " chapter by 
chapter." Some, indeed, think that these were^ 
merely fanciful divisions, which each reader made 
as he pleased. And it is quite certain that every 
copyist felt himself quite at liberty to make his own 
divisions, and did not consider that he was in any 
way bound by those which others had already 
made. The first step towards a more uniform system 
was taken in the third century, by the introduction 
of what are called the Ammonian^ or Ammonio- 
Eusebian sections. Ammonius of Alexandria, about 
the middle of that century, completed 
a Harmony of the Gospels on the fol- Ammonian 

• sections 

lowing plan : — Taking Matthew's gos- 3rd century. 

pel as his standard, he placed the other 

gospels by its side, and so arranged them as to 
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show what passages were common to all four, what 
to three, and so on. Eusebius improved upon this 
by preparing lists of the several K&pd'koua,, or para- 
graphs, and numbering them in each gospel in the 
order in which they stand. These sections were much 
smaller than our present chapters, since there were 
355 in Matthew, 234 in Mark, 342 in Luke, and 
231 in John. This plan of division is adopted not 
only in many MSS., but in many old editions of the 
Greek text and of the Latin version of the gospels. 
Towards the end of the fourth century, a still further 
step was taken. The kephaiaia were still preserved, 
but large sectional divisions were made. These 
were called t» tXoi, probably because it 
Titloiy ^g^g customary to put a tituium, or notice 

4tn century. /.i 11 i/- 1 

of the contents, at the head of eaca 
There were 68 of these in Matthew, 48 in Mark, 83 
in Luke, and 18 in John. The other books of the 
New Testament were similarly divided, though we 
do not know when. 

Our present division into chapters dates from 
the thirteenth century, and is due to Cardinal Hugo, 
o r resent ^^ Cher {ob. 1 263.) He made it first 
chapters of all for the Vulgate alone, that he 

adopted, might be able to refer more readily to 

13th century. ^^ passages in a concordance. This 
new division soon gained a footing in the Western 
Church, and was adopted by other writers. But 
it was not till the middle of the fifteenth century, 
after the introduction of printing, that it was trans- 
ferred from the Vulgate to the original text It is 
found in the first printed editions of the New 
Testament, and in all subsequent ones. 

The division into verses was made by Robert 

. . Stephens, in the year 1551. Stephens 

into verses, (^^ Etienne, which was his true name) 

1 6th century, was a member of a most distinguished 
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French family, celebrated as having produced some 
of the most illustrious scholars and printers who have 
ever lived. His father set up a printing establish- 
ment in Paris, and his first work is said to have been 
produced in the year 1502, the year before Robert 
was born. Robert studied Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
in his youth, and was then received into the printing 
establishment of Simon de Colines, his father-in- 
law, of which he soon became manager. On his 
publication, however, of a corrected edition of the 
New Testament, the alarm of the Catholic profes- 
sors of the Sorbonne was excited, and a persecution 
commenced which was only warded off by the 
protection which King Francis I. extended to him. 
But on the death of Francis persecution was re- 
vived; dread of the printing press having in the 
meantime turned into irrepressible anger, as edition 
after edition of the Bible was issued from the press 
of Etienne. The new king, though at first his friend, 
was too weak and vacillating to defend him, and 
Robert was obliged to flee. About the end of 155 1 
he suddenly departed with his family from Paris, and 
having safely reached Geneva, commenced a new 
career of printing there, by issuing from the press 
the whole of the New Testament .in Latin and 
French. It was during a journey on horseback 
from Paris to Lyons, a year or two before his final 
departure, that he performed the task for which he 
is so justly celebrated, or at all events commenced 
the laborious work, of dividing into verses every 
chapter of both the Old and New Testaments. 
The fourth edition of his New Testament was pub- 
lished in the year 1551 ; and in this they appeared 
for the first time. 

We cannot rate too highly the value of the work 
which was thus performed. At the same time it 
must be evident that there could not fail to be 
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imperfections in a task accomplished under the 
circumstances described. The division 
Necessary j^^q chapters faciUtates reference un- 
tioSr ^^' questionably, but it sometimes destroys 
the sense. Narratives are so cut in 
two, that the most important part is severed from 
the chapter which it is needed to explain, and 
attached to another with which it has nothing to do. 
Arguments are interrupted where continuity is most 
essential, so that the whole force of them is neutral- 
ised by the unfortunate interruption ; and sentences 
are sometimes so divided, that the sense is com- 
pletely destroyed. But it should be borne in mind 
that the evil is aggravated by the plan of printing 
in verses, which answers no purpose whatever, and 
does incalculable harm. Had the paragraph sys- 
tem been retained, and the division of chapters and 
verses been indicated in the margin, as it might 
easily have been, we should have reaped the whole 
benefit of the labours both of Hugo and Stephens, 
and should have been saved from all the evil. It 
is happily not too late for the mischief to be 
repaired, and this we confidently expect will be one 
of the many benefits conferred upon the Church by 
the work of revision, which is now in such able 
hands. 

The TITLES and footnotes, which are attached 

to the books of the New Testament, have not come 

down to us from the original writers, and 

Headings and ^^^^ little weight can be attached to them. 

footnotes sup- ^ ° ^ . . mi • 

plied. Some are correct, some mcorrect. Their 

correctness must be tested by other 
means, so that in themselves they are really worth- 
less. The First Epistle to the Corinthians, for 
example, is simply the first of those which we 
possess, but was not the first written by Paul. 
The name of Paul ought not. to stand at the 
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head of the Epistle to the Hebrews, nor should 
the footnote be appended " written from Italy by 
Timothy." There is no apostolical authority for 
calling any of the epistles " General," or " Univer- 
sal" which the term really implies; nor did John 
ever call himself " St. John the Divine." They are 
all the work of copyists. The footnotes are almost 
all wanting in the oldest MSS. ; and when they do 
occur in any, it is in a simpler form than in those of 
a later date. They are never inserted in any cri- 
tical editions now; and it would be well if they 
cq^ld be omitted from all editions of the New Tes- 
tament, as being all of them human introductions 
of a very needless character, and sometimes of a 
very doubtful form. 

The MSS. of the New Testament that have come 
down to us extend over a thousand years, and 
those already discovered are at least 700 
in number. They are not all equally J^^^^^ °^ 
perfect. Some contain the whole Bible, 
including the Apocrypha; others have only the 
New Testament, and of these some have only a small 
portion even of the New Testament books. The 
MSS. of the Gospels are the most numerous; and 
those of the Epistles of Paul come next. We have 
the smallest number of the book of Revelation, on 
account of the length of time during which the 
Greek Churches kept it among the disputed books, 
and the fact that it was comparatively little read. 
There are other MSS. also, which contain simply 
the portions selected for reading in 
the Churches. The four oldest MSS. Ji5esf°MSS. 
are the Sinaitic, the Alexandrian, the 
Vatican, and the Codex Regius. These are desig- 
nated respectively by the letters », A, B, and C. 

« Codex Sinaiticus has been but recently disco- 
vered. In the year 1844, Tischendorf, a man of 

N 
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European celebrity, who has spent the greater 
portion of his life in the noble task of 
inliticu collating all the known MSS. of the 

f^\ Bible, and searching for others hitherto 
unknown, paid a visit to the monastery 
of St. Catherine, on Mount Sinai. There he acci- 
dentally lighted upon forty-three parchment leaves 
of a Septuagint MS., which had been placed in 
a basket of waste paper to be used for lighting 
the stove. The MS. was evidently of the fourth 
century, and of sufl&cient value to encourage 
a second visit, which he paid in 1853, but 
without result, as the monks had now learned 
the value of their MSS., and hid them all from 
view. In the year 1859 he visited 

^ercd***^^°" ^^^ same monastery for a third time, 
under the protection of the Emperor of 
Russia, and discovered, to his intense delight, the 
remainder of the same MS., containing the whole 
of the books of the New Testament, part of the « 
Old, the Epistle of Barnabas, and the Shepherd of 
Hermas. This MS. he first of all spent two 
months in copying; and then persuaded the monks 
that it would be a very suitable present to make to 
their patron, tlie Emperor of Russia. It was con- 
veyed to St. Petersburg, and the Emperor not only 
accepted it, but ordered three hundred copies to 
be printed at his own expense. It is probably the 
oldest MS. of the New Testament in existence, and 
is now safely deposited at St. Petersburg. 

A. Cotiex Alexandrimis was presented to Charles I. 

Codex Alex- ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 1 628, by the Patriarch of 
andrinus, Constantinople, and is now in. the 
(^•) British Museum. It contains both the 
Old Testament and the New; but is not perfect, 
j^^^ Its age is not quite certain. Some 

^ ^^*^* place it as early as the fourth century, 
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but the most competent critics assign it to the fifth. 
It was brought to Constantinople from Alexandria; 
and hence its name. It was no doubt written in 

B. Codex Vaiicanus is deposited in the Vatican 
Library at Rome. It belongs to the fourth cen- 
tury, and is one of the two oldest MSS. 

of the New Testament in existence. Codex Vati- 
The Sinaitic and Vatican are so nearly *^*°"(b.) 
of an age, that it is probably impos- 
sible to decide which is the older of the two. It 
is very jealously guarded; and scholars have found 
it difficult to get sight of it at all. It once con- 
tained the whole of the books of the New Tes- 
tament except the Revelation; but the Pastoral 
Epistles, Philemon, and the conclusion of the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews (from chap. ix. 15 onwards) 
have been lost The Revelation and the missing 
portion of the Hebrews have been supplied by a 
later hand. 

C. Codex Ephrcemi is in the Imperial Library 
at Paris. It is a palimpsest MS., the original 
writing having been partially obli- 
terated, in order that another work ^^^ . 
might be wntten over it. The upper (c.) 
writing contains the ascetic works of 
Ephraem Syrus. The earlier writing underneath 
consists of both the Old and New Testaments in 
Greek. The MS. probably belongs to the begin- 
ning of the fifth century. 

In addition to these, there are other MSS. of 
great antiquity scattered throughout the principal 
libraries of the world. The Codex 
Cantabrigiensis^ or Cod, Bezae (con- Otl^erMSS. 

1 /- ^ , J A / • O' grwt anti- 

tammg the four Gospels and Acts, m quity. 
Greek and Latin) was presented to the 
University of Cambridge by Beza, who obtained 

N 2 
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it from the monastery of St. Irenaeus, at Lyons. 
It probably belongs to the sixth century. The 
Codex Claromonianus (containing the Epistles of 
Paul) was also in the possession of Beza, and 
received by him from Clermont, in the diocese of 
Beauvais. It is now in the Paris Library. The 
Codex Laudianus (a fragment of the Acts) was 
presented by Archbishop Laud to the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, where it still remains. The 
Codex Sangermanensis (a MS. of St. Paul's Epistles,) 
was found in the Abbey of St. Germain at Paris, 
and is now at St. Petersburg. Altogether nearly 
forty uncial MSS. have been found and examined. 
Few of them, hov^ever, are complete, and many 
are very fragmentary. Some contain only the 
Gospels, others only the Acts or the Epistles. 
Some have only a few chapters, the only relic that 
was rescued from the rats or the flames. Yet even 
the smallest relics have worth, when evidently 
dating from those far off times, and afford an 
additional guarantee of the genuineness and cor- 
rectness of the Word of God, in the form in which 
it has come down to us. 

Ancient Versions have also been preserved, 

which not only show us at how early a period the 

Churches began to translate the Bible 

Ancient 'y^^^ their own tongues, but are of erreat 

versions. , /. 1 ^ ^ 

worth as a test of the correctness of the 
copyists of later times. We may divide them into 
two classes, the Eastern and Western Versions. 

Of the Eastern Versions^ the oldest is the Peshito, 
or Syriac version. When the Gospel was first 

preached in Antioch, Greek was the 
vcrsfons language spoken there. But the Syriac 

was still the vernacular of the country, 
and was spoken as far as Mesopotamia, beyond 
the Euphrates. Both the Old and New Testaments 
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were translated into that language as early as the 
second century, probably within half 
a century of the death of the last of Peshito, or 
the Apostles. The Syriac collection 2nd «!ntury. 
is not complete; four of the General 
Epistles are wanting (2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, and 
Jude,) and also the Book of Revelation. The 
Ethiopic version belongs to the fourth 
or fifth century. The Gospel was ^*J*°P*^^^ 
preached in Ethiopia and Abyssinia century^ 
in the fourth century by two Tyrians. 
The want of a translation was soon felt, and the 
translation which has come down to us was no 
doubt made about that time. There 
are three Egyptian versions: one in ^S^^en"^ 
Memphitic^ the dialect of Lower Egypt, 
which is generally called the Coptic version par 
excellence-^ another in the Thebaic dialect, spoken 
in Upper Egypt, usually called the Sahidic version ; 
and a third, which is preserved in the Borgian 
collection, written in a dialect whose locality is 
unknown. These versions existed as early as the 
fourth century, and probably at the end of the third. 
The Georgian version was made in the 
sixth or seventh century. The Gospel ^^^^\ 
was first introduced into Georgia, the century^ 
ancient Iberia, in the fourth century; 
but it was not till at least two hundred years after- 
wards that a translation of the Bible from the Greek 
was obtained. Translations were also made into 
Persic and Arabic, though not till a much later date. 
Of the Western Versions^ the Latin is the oldest 
and most important. The fact that even the 
Epistle to the Romans was written in 
Greek, may be taken as a proof not ^*^?^^™ 
only that this was the language in 
which Paul was accustomed to preach and write, 
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but that it was very generally understood at Rome. 
Yet, however widely the knowledge of Greek was 
spread among the Latin-speaking countries of the 
West, it was by no means universally familiar; and 
there must have been multitudes who could not 
understand it at all. When, therefore, the Gospel 
had taken deep root not only in Italy, but in the 
provinces of Northern Africa, the necessity speedily 
arose for a Latin translation of the Scriptures. Ter- 
j . tuUian {ol^. a.d. 220) states that, in his 

time, there was already a Latin version 
in common use. This version, which was afterwards 
known by the name of Itala. or Vetus Itala, 
must therefore have been made before the end 
of the second century. Between that time and the 
end of the fourth century, either there were other 
translations made, or corrections of the existing 
V tu Ital version were made by different hands, 

for in the time of Augustine (^^. a.d. 
430) there were several translations in existence, of 
which he affirms that the Ifa/a is to be preferred. 

Towards the end of the fourth century, Jerome 
was commissioned by the Bishop of Rome to 
undertake. a revision of this old Latin translation. 

He completed the four Gospels in the 

4th%Tnmry!'' X^^^ 383-4, and afterwards proceeded 
with the other books of the New Tes- 
tament. It was only by slow degrees that this new 
version made its way into general favour. At first 
it was strongly opposed as an innovation. It was 
then allowed to take its place by the side of the 
other. At length, having passed through the usual 
stages of opposition, suspicion, coldness, and timid 
recognition, it achieved a perfect triumph, and in 
the seventh century was universally recognised 
under the name of the Vulgate, or Common Ver- 
sion, as the established translation of the West. 
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A Gothic translation was also made before the 
end of the fourth century. It was partly, if not 
chiefly, from Christian captives that 
the Goths first heard the Gospel of ^th^^lntu 
Christ. Churches were established 
among them at a very early date, probably during 
the latter half of the third century. In the year 
348 Ulfilas, a member of a Roman family, became 
one of their bishops, and determined to give them 
a translation of the Bible in their own tongue. 
In doing this, he introduced, for the first time, a 
written language among them, making use of the 
Greek alphabet for the purpose. A MS. of this 
version was sent by the Swedes to Stockholm 
among the spoils taken in the capture of Prague 
in the year 1648. It is known by the name of the 
Codex Argenteus^ and contains the four Gospels 
written on purple vellum in letters of silver and 
gold. This MS., which is 1000 years old, is sup- 
posed to have been prepared for some Gothic king. 

From this rapid sketch we may form some idea 
of the work that occupied the time of learned 
Christian men, for the most part men who had 
sought for quietude in the retirement of a monastic 
life, during the thousand years that preceded the 
invention of printing. The ten different transla- 
tions, that were made and copied for diffusion 
among all the Churches speaking these 
different tongues, and the seven hun- S*^'?^"." °^ 
dred MSS. in the original Greek, of monks, 
which fragments have come down to us, 
are proofs of activity and zeal, which stand out in 
bold and bright relief against the otherwise dark 
background of monastic life in the Middle Ages. 
For the hundreds of MSS. that have thus been 
rescued from utter destruction, many thousands 
have probably perished by the rat, the robber, or 
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the flame. The well-known picture of the Venerable 
Bede is one that might have been seen in many a 
monastic cell; and amidst all the corruption into 
which the several orders of friars and monks so 
notoriously fell, it is a fact never to be forgotten, 
that there were men who resisted all the corrupting 
influences around them, who lived in their quiet 
monastic homes lives of truest faith and holiest 
zeal, and have laid the Church of every age under 
the deepest obligations, by their care to multiply and 
preserve well-written copies of the Word of God. 

But many of the MSS. have been preserved 
in a more remarkable manner still. The literary 

monks were not all so well employed ; 
^dc ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ many instances, what some were 

so diligently engaged in producing, 
others were equally diligent in attempting to des- 
troy. However great the value which some 
attached to the New Testament, the writings of the 
Fathers and the Lives of Saints were often more 
highly esteemed and in much greater demand^ 
But writing materials were scarce in those times, 

and the old was sacrificed to the new. 
MSS. sacri- Parchment, on which were written not 

only the most valuable works of classical 
authors, but the sacred books of the Bible itself, 
were carefully cleansed of all the writing they con- 
tained, and filled with legendary and often licentious 
tales. Happily this helped rather to preserve 
than to destroy the Word of God. The pumice 

* It might, perhaps, be pleaded in extenuation of this, 
.that the Vulgate was the only recognised Bible of the Church 
during the middle ages. Greek was an unlcnown tongue. 
The number of monks who could read a Greek MS. must 
have been comparatively small ; and probably there were 
but few who would be able even to recognise a MS. of the 
New Testament in Greek. 
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stone, with which they were rubbed, only half 
obliterated the original lines ; and the patient scholar 
is still able to decipher what to all appearance was 
irrecoverably gone. Thus, even the /«- „ . 
/tmjfsest\ as such parchments are called, * ''"P**^^ 
has been one of the many agents forced into ser- 
vice to preserve in its integrity the written Word. 
. Thirteen centuries of danger and adventure were 
thus safely passed. Under the inscrutable guidance 
of the Spirit of God, holy men of God committed 
to writing, in various forms, the treasures of the 
Gospel. By methods under no human direction or 
control, these scattered writings drew together as by 
the attractive power of a holy elective affinity; and 
the many biblia^ or books, became one Bible^ per- 
fect in itself, and free from philosophical sophistry 
and legendary lore. Fires were kindled 
to bum it; but over the word of truth ^^^ '^^sbt 
they had no power. Floods of barbar- 
ism swept over the glory of the proud empire of 
Rome, and laid the whole in ruins. But their 
only effect upon this, its greatest glory, was to 
wash it into some quiet resting place, where it was 
not only preserved but multiplied as ages rolled 
away. At length the storm abated. The wars of 
centuries came to an end, and the thoughts of men 
were turned to arts of peace once more. Light 
burst upon the gloom of the long night of the dark 
ages. Men began to think and thirst for know- 
ledge; and to quench that thirst, there gushed forth 
from many a monastic cell, like the stream at 
Rephidim from the flinty rock, the living water of 
the Word of God. 

* From a Greek word leiAtfjapritrroT, signifying scratched 
or scraped again. They were so called from the fact, that one 
writing was erased from the vellum to a sufficient extent to 
allow another to be written over it. 
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THE fifteenth and sixteenth centuries are among 
the most memorable in the history of the 
world. Politically^ the last relics of feudal despo- 
tism were passing away, and the whole of Europe 
was disturbed by the ever-increasing demand for 
the liberty so long refused. Iniellectually^ the bands 
of scholasticism were breaking, and the long night 
of popular ignorance was pierced by 

1^X\ ht^° ^^ ^^^' ^^y^ ^^ dawn. Religiomly. 
*^ * the spirit of inquiry was threatening the 

overthrow of a debased and oppressive system, 
which, under the name of Christianity, had set up 
forms of idolatry scarcely surpassed by the heathen- 
ism of the old world. Two events had occurred, 
either of which would have sufficed to create an 
epoch and effect a revolution in the world of mind. 
The art of printing had been invented; and the 
treasures of Greek literature had been brought 
to light. By the former, books which had been 
restricted to the learned, were brought within reach 
of the people ; by the latter, monkish tales, lives of 
saints, and scholastic controversies were exchanged 
for the noblest literary productions that the world 
has ever seen. It was not long before the impulse 
thus given to the study of Greek created a desire, 
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as it conferred the ability, to read in their original 
tongue the writings which Apostles had handed 
down. " Greece," as it has been eloquently said, 
"had risen from the grave with the New Testa- 
ment in her hands." 

For hundreds of years the existence of Greek 
MSS. of the New Testament had been altogether 
lost sight of, except in the monasteries 
in which a few of the more learned ^^'"'.^woc 

1 , , . J , J . Greek MSS. 

monks had copied and preserved them, unknown 
and perhaps in the libraries of the large 
universities, where a very few of the more diligen 
students may occasionally have read them. The 
Vulgate was the only Bible known in ,p, y^j 
the Western Church. Saxon monks the only 
made translations into their own tongue, recognised 
but it was from the Vulgate that they 
were made. Wycliffe merely gave to the people 
a version in their own language, of a translation 
which had been made a thousand years before. 
So little were even learned monks aware of the 
nature and worth of these invaluable MSS. ; and, 
in all probability, so ignorant were they that they 
were copies of the Word of God, that they felt it 
to be no desecration to obliterate the words of 
inspired Apostles with their pumice stone, and write 
the legendary lives of saints instead. Perhaps we 
can hardly be surprised then^ that with the belief 
in which they had all been trained, that the Vulgate 
was the only Word of God, no sooner were the 
Greek MSS. of the New Testament brought to 
light, than they were denounced as a rival work — 
a Bible of the heretics, which it was their duty to 
resist and destroy. No opposition, however, could 
turn back the rising tide. Not only were the 
buried manuscripts disinterred from their dark 
graves, but the printing press was happily at hand 
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to multiply them by thousands, and defy all 
attempts to suppress and exterminate. 

But there were other difficulties connected with 
the new work, beside those which arose from 
the opposition from without. If nothing further 
had been required, than to take the first MS. 
which came to hand and print it oflf, the task 
would have been a very simple one. But ver}* 
few of the existing MSS. are complete. Some con- 
tain the Gospels only; most of them are fragmen- 
tary, many very imperfect, and some contain books 
that are not canonical. Moreover, they are not 
always uniform in the readings they give; and copy- 
ists' errors, to some extent, deface them all. To 
insure, therefore, both genuineness in the collection 
and correctness in the text, was a work involving 
great labour and demanding scrupulous care. And 
now that the result of this labour has come down 
to us, it is of some importance to us to know what 
evidence we have that our collection is genuine, and 
how far correctness of the text has been secured. 

§ I. Genuineness of our Present Collection. 

Without attempting to enter into minute particu- 
lars, we may briefly state that there are at least three 
different tests, by any one of which the genuine- 
ness of our collection as a whole may be firmly 
established. We have first of all the evidence fur- 
nished by the universal spread of all the books 
which it contains. In the days of the Reforma- 
tion, when the New Testament was brought out 
to the light once more in its original tongue, no 
one could tell how many copies were in exist- 
ence. For anything that Luther knew, the MS. 
which changed the current of his life, might have 
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been almost the only one left in the world. But 

as the light spread over the earth, the 

fact soon became known, that there F»«t proof of 

its umvcrssil 

were copies to be found in every land, spread. 
Churches and monasteries, which had 
been cut off from all intercourse with one an- 
other for a thousand years, and were separated by 
thousands of miles, not only possessed copies of the 
very same writings in the language in which they 
were written first, but had various translations of 
the whole which coincided most accurately with 
one another. Now, admitting that a few of the 
immense body of copyists and monks, who had con- 
tinued the work of transcribing and translating for 
at least twelve hundred years, had cor- 
rupted some of the MSS., they could J^conisiim 
not have corrupted them all : much 
less could they have corrupted them all in precisely 
the same way. It would, indeed, have been the 
most stupendous miracle ever wrought — a pheno- 
menon unparalleled in the history of the world — for 
all the copies to have been altered so nearly in the 
same manner, and all the translations to corres- 
pond to the copies, at a time when one-half the 
Church would not recognise the other, and the 
Christians possessing these MSS. had had no inter- 
course with one another for more than a thousand 
years. 

This carries us at once to a period much earlier 
than the schism, which took place between the 
Churches of the East and West before the de- 
struction of the Roman empire and the com- 
mencement of the Middle Ages ; yea, even further 
back than the third and fourth centuries, when 
Syriac, Latin, and Gothic translations existed; in 
fact within a century of the Apostles' owb times. 
And if it be absolutely certain that the books of 
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the New Testament existed at this early period, in 
the form in which we have them now, the proof 
acquires still greater force, that they must have 
been in existence from the days of the Apostles 
themselves. Even if it had been possible for any 
one to forge a letter or a history, and to persuade 
some of the Churches that it was genuine, this 
_, could not have been effected in the 

Churches case of all. If produced during the 
could not lifetime of the pretended writer, the 
deceive?** trick would have been immediately de- 
tected, and the writing rejected with 
scorn. If it made its appearance for the first time 
after his death, the Church to which it was ad- 
dressed would be in a position at once to declare, 
that no such letter had ever been received from the 
writer whose name was forged. And if it assumed 
the form of a general Epistle, or a history without 
dedication, as some of the writings did, the question 
would be universally raised, where has it been lying 
till now ? The Churches, with all their union in 
faith and name, had a certain jealousy of one an- 
other. And, consequently, when we find, as we 
really do, that the letters of Paul were possessed 
and acknowledged by all the Churches in the very 
earliest times, and that the other books were, for 
the most part, received by every section of the 
Church within a hundred years of the last Apostle's 
death, we have the strongest proof that these 
Churches had sound and sufficient evidence of the 
genuineness of the writings which they thus revered. 
The question itself was one which it was quite 
possible to decide, and in the decision of which 
they must have had the deepest interest. The 
leaders of the Church were by no means wanting 
in critical acumen, or ready to be deceived by 
every imposture which came in their way. That 
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they were not careless or easily imposed upon is 
evident from the fact, that the books of the New 
Testament were not all received with- 
out hesitation, and that centuries f^ufjon^^^^ 
elapsed before the Canon was closed. 
Moreover, there was nothing to induce them to 
desire the possession of books with questionable 
contents or a doubtful origin. There might be 
men here and there, who, i^ their eagerness to 
give currency to a favourite opinion of their own, 
or to suppress the views of others, were tempted 
to adopt a dishonest course, and forge a well- 
known author's name. But the very fact that such 
was the design would make the ordeal all the 
keener; for while the Church at large could desire 
nothing but tiie truth, those whose views were 
assailed would have every reason for sifting the 
evidence and exposing the lie. 

A second test is to be found in the spirit and con- 
tents of the writings themselves, and the certainty 
that men who wrote such works could 
never, by any possibility, have forged Second proof, 
them. It is true that in the early ages themselve? 
of our era, literary forgery was con- 
sidered no great crime, and was even practised by 
Christian men. The apocryphal books show this 
clearly enough. The Gospels of Thomas and 
James, the letters of Pilate and Gospel of Nico- 
demus, with many others, are not only apocryphal 
in their contents, but spurious in their professed 
authorship. Even the letters of the Fathers are 
some of them very doubtful. Outside the Church 
it was more common still. But the stamp of the 
forger is upon nearly all such works, and an 
atmosphere of questionable veracity pervades the 
whole. How different the case when we open the 
New Testament itself! Apart altogether from 
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undesigned coincidences, so ably and studiously 
collected by such writers as Paley and Blunt, 
which no forger could ever have contrived, we 
cannot read a book without feeling, that the 
men who could write such words as these, would 
never have stooped to the artifice of a forgery or 
a lie. Moreover, the contents of the books would 
have ensured their rejection, if they had not been 
known to speak with authority. The Gentile 
Christian might have welcomed the writings of 
Paul, for the sake of the equality they secured to the 
Gentile by the side of the Jew. But if there had 
been only this to commend them, no Jewish Church 
would ever have classed them with the writings of 
Peter and James. In the disputes which divided 
the Churches of Corinth and Colossae, nothing but 
the well-known authorship of Paul could ever have 
induced all parties to accept the authority of the 
epistle which bore his name. And in the state of 
mind which prevailed at Galatia, if a few true- 
hearted men were still prepared to receive with 
gladness the faithful letter which came to them under 
the name of the Apostle, the majority, we are sure, 
would have been but too glad of the smallest pre- 
text for declaring, that the letter itself was not his 
after all. The spirit of the books, the circum- 
stances of the times, and the character of the men 
who first received the several writings, all combine 
to furnish the strongest testimony that they are 
genuine and true. 

The Mr^ line of proof is, i)erhaps, the' strongest 
of all. In addition to the writings of the Apostles 
Third proof themselves, there have come down to 
Christian ' US the works of a long line of Christian 
authors and authors, both orthodox and heretical, 

translations. r -» ^1 • . 

some of whom were their contempo- 
raries, while others followed with only a slight in- 
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terval between. Clement of Rome, who is said to 
have been one of the earliest bishops of the Roman 
Church, and who certainly wrote very soon after 
the death of Paul, has left two epistles, p 1 p ^u 
Poly carp, who was bishop of the Church 
at Smyrna, and a disciple of the Apostle John, 
addressed a letter to the Philippians, which has come 
down to us. Ignatius, a friend of Polycarp, who 
perished at Rome in the year 107, wrote seven 
epistles which are still preserved. Irenaeus, who was 
bishop of the Church at Lyons in the last quarter of 
the second century, was a most voluminous writer, 
and his great work "Against Heresies," with other 
smaller works, is still in existence. And from 
that day onwards the line is unbroken. Now, if 
at any time so important an event had occurred as 
the sudden introduction of the New Testament, or 
the pretended discovery of the writings of the 
Apostles which had never been heard of before; 
either the fact itself would have been recorded by 
some one of these writers, or we should find 
in the later works evidence of familiarity with 
the writings themselves, which the earlier Fathers 
had never shown. But what is the fact? Not 
only is there no allusion to such an event, but 
the writings of the New Testament, whenever they 
are mentioned by name, are cited as works which 
were known to have come down from the days of 
the Apostles themselves. And although the earliest 
writers do not mention the books from which 
they quote, there is proof enough in what they 
have written, in the number of passages they intro- 
duce, and in their constant allusions to the actual 
contents of both gospels and epistles, that they 
were perfectly familiar with the greater part of the 
New Testament writings. And when we add to this 
the fact that, before the end of the second century. 
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one translation was made of nearly all the books of 

T lati ^^^ ^^^ Testament, far away on the 

banks of the Euphrates, and another 
on the banks of the Tiber; the line of evidence is 
almost as perfect as we could possibly desire. For 
if within a hundred years of the death of the 
last surviving Apostle, we find them thus studied 
and quoted by writers in every part of the world, 
in Lyons and Smyrna, in Alexandria and Rome, 
translated both in the East and West, and even 
catalogued at Rome; they must have been in 
existence for some time before, that is to say, 
within a single lifetime of the Apostles themselves. 
Having thus traced the writings of the New Tes- 
tament back to a time, when all the Churches 
were not only interested in testing their authen- 
ticity, but had all the evidence they required 
within easy reach; and finding, as we do, that 
from the very first, with rare exceptions, the 
greatest unanimity prevailed, we need surely wish 
for no stronger evidence of either their genuine- 
ness or their credibility. 

§ 2. History of the Text us Receptus, 

The Received Text (textus receptus^) on which 
the Authorised Version is founded, is not an exact 
copy of any one MS., but a text formed some 
time after the invention of printing, by com- 
paring together a few of the MSS. which were 

then known to be in existence. In 
r!?A2J??' the course of fourteen hundred years, 

durmg which the originals were copied 
and recopied, and copies made from copies again 
and again, it was inevitable that errors should 
creep in. And having once crept in, they were 
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perpetuated in every subsequent copy taken from 
the MSS. in which they occurred. In fact, as 
the original epistles were all destroyed, it may 
safely be affirmed, that there is not a faultless MS. 
in all the world. But perplexing as this fact at 
first appears, we have happily the strongest proof 
that the errors introduced are of such a kind that 
the meaning of the writers is never 
seriously perverted or obscured. Mdre- ^^.^^'""^^^ 
over, it is within our power, by means 
of comparison, to construct a text of not only 
greater accuracy than that of any existing MS., 
but so pure, that it may be adopted without 
hesitation as containing, in almost every sen- 
tence, the exact words of the apostolical authors 
themselves. 

But this is a result that can only be secured by 
slow degrees, and by means of such laborious efforts, 
as searching for MSS., cleaning palimpsests, deter- 
mining their age, deciphering them when almost 
illegible, collating and revising, until every error 
has been eliminated and comparative purity secured. 
This has been the steady work of Christian scho- 
lars for the last two hundred years. It has been 
work unknown to the world, unappre- 
ciated by the Church; yet its value has '^^l^'^'^ 
been immense, and the benefit already occasioned, 
conferred by it inestimable. But what 
need has there been for all this labour? The 
question can easily be answered. In a certain MS., 
say of the fourteenth century, a large number of 
copyists' errors are contained. This MS. was copied 
from one of the twelfth, and there very many of pre- 
cisely the same errors occur again. Some of them, 
in fact, are found in a whole line of MSS. reaching 
back to the very earliest times. But the further 

back we go the fewer they are ; some are dropped 

o 2 
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at every step, and in the most ancient codices of 
all comparatively few remain. We meet, however, 
Comparative ^^^ another MS. of the very same cen- 
value of tury, but copied in a different part of 

different the world ; and here we find many 

words and forms which do not occur 
in the other at all, while others are omitted which 
we did find there. And, strange to say, we find 
now another line also going back to the remotest 
age, in every one of which precisely the same thing 
occurs. This is easily explained. In a long series 
of copies made century after century in the West, 
errors would be perpetuated and multiplied, which 
would never be met with at all in a similar series 
belonging to the East. Each line would thus have 
its own characteristic qualities — its virtues and its 
faults. There are three if not four such lines in 
existence. They are generally called Recensions, 
„ though Davidson would prefer to call 

Recensions. ,i ° /• •/• . f • i 

them families, a term which conveys 
more readily to ordinary ears the precise meaning 
intended. Griesbach divides them into three, viz., 
(i) the Alexandrian recension; (2) the Occidental, or 
Western; (3) the Constantinopolitan. Now, it will be 
evident to any one, that if such lines exist at all, a 
MS. of a certain date will be sure to contain a purer 
text than a later MS. of the same line. But it does 
not follow that it will be of greater value than a 
later MS. of a different line. In order, therefore, 
to determine the value of any particular MS., it is 
necessary, first of all, to assign it to its proper line, 
and to determine the value of the line to which it 
belongs, and then to fix its date. In this way critics 
are able to decide with tolerable certainty at what 
point of time certain errors first found an entrance, 
and so to eliminate them. On the other hand, 
by a careful comparison of the MSS. of all these 
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several lines, the genuineness of any passage can at 
once be submitted to an almost infallible 
test. Readings that are found in MSS. J\^^ 
of different lines, which cannot have 
been copied from one another, must have sprung 
from a MS. of earlier date than any of the existing 
MSS. of either line, and therefore may safely be 
accepted as faithful copies of the original. But 
readings which occur in only one or more of the 
several lines must be accepted or rejected accord- 
ing to the age of the MS. and the comparative 
value of the recensions in which they are found. 
In critical editions of the New Testament, these 
variations are given under the head of "various 
readings." 

This work, the importance of which is so gene- 
rally admitted now, was but little understood or 
appreciated three centuries ago. And 
yet that was the time when the text was The received 
finally settled, from which our own feet. ™^ ' 
Authorised Version was made. On the 
whole, its correctness is, happily, indisputable. But 
it would have been nothing short of a miracle if it 
had been free from errors, when we consider the 
time and circumstances under which it was formed. 
And a careful examination does really show that 
whatever its purity as a whole, it contains a very 
large number of minor errors, which can be and 
ought to be removed. No one need fear the result 
of this. However great the change, it would be 
better by far to have the truth which the Apostles 
wrote, than any errors which copyists have intro- 
duced. But no vital change need be apprehended. 
Doctrines have not been changed, or truths which 
we now hold dear expunged, in any of the revisions 
that have yet appeared. But obscurities are often 
removed by a change of reading, and the introduc- 
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tion or omission of a single word. And if this 
were not the case, it would still be of unfailing 
interest and immense importance to every lover of 
the Gospel to have the precise words and the 
exact expressions, which first flowed from the pens 
of the Apostles themselves. 

The following is the history of the Textus 
RECEPTUS. The art of printing was invented in 
the fifteenth century. Copies of the New Testa- 
ment were soon issued from the press. 
Gradual for- i^y^ Qjjly in the Vulgate, or Latin ver- 

Kccived°text! sion. By the beginning of the sixteenth 
century a few verses, or at the most 
a few chapters, were all that had been printed 
in the original Greek. But the commencement 
of the Reformation was signalised by the appear- 
ance of two complete and independent editions 
of the Greek New Testament. The one was 
called the Complutensian Polyglot; the other was 
edited by Erasmus at Basle. The New 
TheCompiu- Testament portion of the Compluten- 
glot!*^ °^ siAN Polyglot was printed in the 
year 15 14, at Complutum (Alcala,) in 
Spain. It was edited by Cardinal Ximenes. The 
Pope, however, would not give permission to pub- 
lish it till the year 1520, and it did not really 
appear till 1522. This edition was the join,t pro- 
duction of several scholars. The MSS. from which 
the text was formed are said to have been sent by 
Pope Leo. But they were comparatively modem 
MSS., and therefore of no great critical value. 

** Careful investigations have shown," says 
Bleek, "that the text is such as is to be found in 
MSS. of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries." 

In the meantime, Erasmus, who was then in 
England, was applied to by a printer at Basle to 
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prepare an edition of the Greek New Testament. 

He agreed to do so, and proceeded at 

once to Basle. In eleven months the Greek Tes- 

11 1 t 1. J J • tament or 

whole work was completed; and m Erasmus, 
the year 15 16 it was printed and pub- 
lished; so that although the edition in Spain was 
already in print, its publication was anticipated by 
no less than six years. But Erasmus had done his 
work too rapidly for the result to be altogether 
satisfactory. He employed only modern MSS. of 
inferior value. For the Gospels he used one of the 
fifteenth century; for the Acts and Epistles one a 
little older. He also employed two others, one of 
the tenth century fop the former, and one of the 
fifteenth for the latter. For the book of Revela- 
tion he had only one, and as the last six verses 
were lost, he translated them from the Vulgate into 
Greek. A second edition was published in 15 19. 
In this he consulted another MS. of the twelfth 
century, and the text of the first edition was altered 
in 400 places. Luther's translation was made from 
this. In 1522 a third edition was prepared, in 
which again 118 alterations were made. Another 
edition was issued in the year 1527, containing 106 
further alterations, which were principally made 
from the Complutensian Polyglot. The last, or 
fifth edition, was published in the year 1535, the 
year of Erasmus's death. There are only four 
passages in which it differs fi-om the edition of 
1527 ; and the chief interest attaching to this 
edition arises from the fact, that it forms the prin- 
cipal basis of the Textus receptus, 

Robert Stephens, the celebrated Paris printer, 
brought out two editions of the New Editions 
Testament in the years 1546 and 1549. printed by 
He kept pretty closely to the Com- ?^°^?'^ 
plutensian Polyglot, making occasional ^^^ ^^^' 
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use of the fifth edition of Erasmus, and in thirty- 
seven instances correcting the text from some MSS. 
in the Paris Library. In 1550 he brought out his 
so-called royal edition {Regia.) The fifth edition of 
Erasmus forms the basis of the text, and from this 
it seldom differs. There is no essential difference 
between this edition and the received text. The 
fourth edition (1551) was the first to contain the 
division into verses, as we have them now. 

Theodore Beza followed with another edition, 
which was published at Geneva in 1556. The 

Greek text is almost identical with that 
BcrT^°'*^ of Stephens; in fact, there are not more 

than fifty variations. The text of Ste- 
phens was also adopted by the brothers Elzevir, 
the celebrated printers of Leyden, who published, 
in the year 1624, the first of what are generally 

known as the Elzevir editions. The 
Elzevir preface to these contains the following 

editions. ^i u 2. i ? 

clause, " TEXTUM ergo habes nunc ab 
omnibus receptum in quo nihil itnmutatum aut 
corruptum damusr From this the Elzevir text not 
only derived the well-known epithet of textus 

RECEPTUS, but eventually established 
The Textus itself as the text generally received. 

KeCeptUS. m, . . , ° , , "^ . r y 

This text IS also the basis of the 
Authorised Version in use wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken, and of all the many translations 
which owe their existence to the theologians of 
either Great Britain or the United States. 

We are thus brought, however, to a conclusion 
which we cannot evade, and need not attempt to con- 
ceal. Whatever the worth of our received text may 
be, we have not therein the most per- 

pcrfc'ct"™ ^^^^ ^^^^ within our reach, or the most 

exact copy that can be obtained of the 

writings of the New Testament, as they first pro- 



ceeded from the authors themselves. We have 
simply the best that could be secured, under the cir- 
cumstances in which the editors were placed, and 
considering the haste with which their work was done. 
Valuable MSS. were within their reach, which they 
did not consult ; and MSS. of inferior value were 
employed without regard to either their age or 
worth. So far as the effect of this has been to keep 
the Church in the possession of an inferior and im- 
perfect copy of the Apostles' writings, it is certainly 
to be deplored. Yet we are sure that it has not 
been without purpose that this great work, like 
everything else connected with the Reformation of 
the sixteenth century, was allowed to stop short at 
a point so far below perfection, when the materials 
for further progress were within such easy reach. 
And when we see how this very fact has stimulated 
study and research, has been the means of bringing 
to light many a valuable MS., which 
might otherwise have been irrevocably J^"uit^of ^ti^jg 
lost, and has created a far wider in- 
terest in the critical study of the Scriptures than 
would otherwise have existed, we have in this 
enough ta solve the difficulty and satisfy our minds. 
We have only an imperfect edition of the New Tes-- 
lament, it is true ; but if the Church had been kept 
waiting till all the MSS. had been discovered, which 
were needed to make it perfect and complete, it 
might have waited until now. Our version is far from 
correct; but with all its blemishes, it contains so 
faithful a transcript of what the Apostles wrote, that 
when, by the help of all the resources at our com- 
mand, we shall have come as near as possible to the 
perfection desired, nothing of fundamental impor- 
tance will be omitted, added, or changed. 

This, then, has been the wise arrangement of God. 
At a time when inquiry was awakened and a thirst 
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created for the Word of God, the printing press was 
set to work, and the best copies of the New Testa- 
ment that editors could thus hurriedly supply were 
quickly published and spread abroad. Those copies 
are in circulation still. In the meantime the leisure 
needed to secure still greater perfection has been 
conscientiously and successfully employed. And 
now that the materials are all at hand 
^cd T" ^^^ bringing the text of our New Testa- 
ment into closer approximation to its 
original form, and making our admirable version 
more valuable still, it would be both foolish and 
presumptuous to refuse to profit by all this research, 
to adhere to the old, simply because it is old, and 
to insist upon the retention of a text which is con- 
fessedly imperfect, when God in His providence 
has put within our reach a text of far greater purity 
and worth. 

§ 3. T/ie progress of criticism , or attempts to secure 

correctness of the text. 

The work of textual criticism commenced, as 
soon as any printed copies of the New Testament 
appeared. In the London Polyglot of 
Waiton*s 1657, Walton pubhshed the Greek 
1657?°^' New Testament in the form which 
Stephens had given to it in his third 
edition, appending not only a Latin translation, but 
various readings from the Codex Alexandrinus, and, 
at a subsequent period, from earlier editions and six- 
teen Greek MSS. In 1675, John Fell 
1675. ^*'"' brought out another edition at Oxford, 
adopting the same received text, but 
following a somewhat different plan. In the Lon- 
don Polyglot the various readings had all been 
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grouped together, and great fears were excited that 
the apparent number would weaken faith in the text 
of the New Testament itself. Fell, therefore, placed 
the various readings directly under the text, that 
every one might see for himself how little they 
affected the sense, and how small was the danger 
that threatened religion. His various readings were 
taken from the London Polyglot, from nineteen 
MSS., and the Gothic and Coptic ver- 
sions. John Mill devoted thirty years J^^^ ^^^^» 
to this work; and the volume which 
contained the result of all his labour was pub- 
lished only fourteen days before his death, in the 
year 1707. The text is still that of Stephens's third 
edition. He made use of the various readings of 
both Stephens and Walton, as well as of Fell's 
MSS. He also made extracts from the principal 
earlier editions, examined a large number of Greek 
MSS. which had not yet been collated, and made a 
collection of various readings from the ancient 
versions and the Fathers. The various readings 
amount to about 30,000, and for all these he gives 
the several authorities. He used, for the first time, 
the Codex Cyprius of the Gospels, the Codex 
Laudianus of the Acts, and many of the minor 
MSS. The work was published at Oxford, and was 
by no means appreciated by his contemporaries. 
They stigmatised it as endangering the faith; and 
Whitby appeared as the champion of the received 
text, in opposition to all emendations. 

Germany soon followed the lead of England. 
The result of Mill's thirty years' labours was suffi- 
cient to prove that the textus receptus was not 
worthy of the authoritative position it assumed, and 
could not long retain it. The work of criticism 
thus vigorously commenced was there- . 

fore sure to be carried on. Bengel *^"8eji734' 
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was one of the earliest and most ardent labourers 
in the field. His mind had been troubled, while a 
student at Tiibingen, by the various readings con- 
tained in the New Testament edited by Fell. He 
set to work in earnest, and brought out, in 1734, 
a thoroughly revised text, accompanied with a 
critical apparatus. He was the first to classify the 
witnesses for the New Testament text, which he 
divides into two families, the Afiican 
^Tjf-a'"' ^^^ Asiatic. Wetstein was also en- 
gaged upon the same work in Amster- 
dam, where he had been appointed Professor of 
Philosophy and Church History; and, in 175 1-2, his 
critical edition of the New Testament appeared. 

The name of Griesbach will always be held in 
honourable remembrance, as that of a man who 
rendered distinguished service in this 
fh^Tsiz!"' important field of labour. His first cri- 
tical edition of the New Testament 
appeared at Halle, 1774-5. He took the Elzevir 
text as his basis, simply amending wherever criti- 
cal evidence seemed to require it. A second edition 
of greater value was issued in two vols. (1796, 1806.) 
In the meantime three other critical works were 
published by Matthai (^^. 181 1,) Alter (od, 1804,) 
and Birch (od. 1829.) Griesbach made use of ^1 
these, increased the excerpts from ancient versions, 
and altered the text in several places. He died 
in the year 18 12. A third edition was published in 
1827, under the editorship of David Schulz, who 
retained the text of the second edition, though 
many improvements are suggested in the notes. 

J. M. A. ScHOLZ, who died in the year 1852, 

visited most of the European Libraries, and those 

of the Greek monasteries in Jerusa- 

^ fss^. ^^"^' ^^- ^^^^» ^^^ Patmos, where he 
consulted a large number of New 
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Testament MSS. The materials for the emenda- 
tion of the text were thereby greatly increased 
— 219 codices and 121 evangelistaria being cited 
for the gospels, 122 for the Pauline epistles, and 
38 for the Apocalypse. His edition was pub- 
lished in two volumes, 1 830-1 836. According to 
Bleek, "it has met with high esteem and great 
acceptance in England, on account of its conserva- 
tism of the received text." 

Lachmann carried out a plan, which had been 
proposed by Bentley more than a hundred years 
before, namely, to publish an edition 
of the New Testament, in which the ^^^Jg^J""' 
Greek text should be given from MSS. 
not less than a thousand years old. From the 
novelty of the plan, and the care with which it was 
carried out, giving as it does the oldest text known 
to be extant, the work of Lachmann is to be 
regarded as a very great advance in the history of 
textual criticism. Lachmann died in the year 185 1, 
ten years after the first production of his still 
greater successor appeared. 

CoNSTANTiNE TiscHENDORF has now been en- 
gaged for thirty years in this honourable and inval- 
uable work. In 1841 he published 3. t* u j r 
small Greek Testament, with a recen- 
sion of his own. He then made a series of journeys 
in Germany, France, Holland, England, Switzer- 
land, and the East, in which he discovered several 
ancient codices, most of which have been published 
in a separate form. The most remarkable of all his 
discoveries was that of the Sinaitic MS., which he 
found in the convent of Mount Sinai, where he 
arrived only just in time to save it from the flames. 
He has already published seven editions of the 
Greek text of the New Testament ; and is now en- 
gaged upon an eighth, which will be in many 
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respects an improvement upon all the rest, chiefly 
because of the use made of the Codex Sinaiticus, so 
recently discovered. 

It might appear from the long list of German 
names, which follow that of Mill, that England had 
retired from the work, which she so nobly inaugu- 
rated, and that since the withdrawal of Bentley from 
the field of Biblical criticism, she had left it entirely 
to foreigners to continue her labours. Happily this 
has not been the case. One name at least stands 
out with honourable prominence, and German theo- 
logians acknowledge its worth. In 1844, S. P. 
™ ,. Tregelles published an edition of 

the Apocalypse in Greek, edited from 
ancient authorities and with various readings. In 
1854 he published an "Account of the Printed 
Text of the Greek New Testament;" and in 1856 an 
" Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament." He is now engaged upon a splendid edi- 
tion of the New Testament, to which he has already 
devoted the greater portion of the last twenty years. 
It consists of the Greek New Testament, edited from 
ancient authorities, with the Latin version of Jerome 
from the Codex Amiatinus. The object of the work 
is, (i) " to give the text of the New Testament on 
the authority of the ancient witnesses, MSS., and 
versions, with the aid of earlier citations, so as to 
present, as far as possible, the text best attested in 
the earlier centuries ; (2) to follow certain proofs^ 
when obtainable, which carry us as near as possible 
to the Apostolic age ; (3) so to give the various 
readings, as to make it clear what is the evidence 
on both sides ; and always to give the whole of 
the testimony of the ancient MSS. of the versions 
as far as the seventh century, and the citations 
down to Eusebius inclusive." It is to consist 
of five parts, four of which have been already 
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published. The first was printed in 1857, the 
fourth in 1869^ 

Such a work, executed with the care and thorough- 
ness so apparent in this, will leave but little, if any- 
thing, to be desired. With the Sinaitic MS. so 
recently added to the list, and the two great works 
of Tischendorf and Tregelles completed, 
the materials at hand for a thorough ^^^J^^^^ 
revision of our own version of the New 
Testament, will be such as have never been pos- 
sessed by the Church before. There can be no 
excuse, therefore, for delaying a moment longer 
than is absolutely necessary, that great desideratum 
of our times — a. purer text and more perfect trans- 
lation than the Authorised Version supplies. 



* Since writing the above, we have received an instalment 
of Part v., accompanied with the painful intelligence that a 
second stroke of paralysis has prevented Dr. Tregelles from 
completing his wotk, and compelled him to delegate it to 
other hands. 



CHAPTER IV. 



SCI)e (S^itgli^I) tBerKion. 



TEANSLATIONS of the Bible into the lan- 
guage of the people of England were made 
as far back as the seventh century, and continued, 
with intervals of varying length, until 
Early trans- ^y^^ seventeenth, when our present 

"Authorised Version" displaced all 
others, and secured a position as the national 
Bible, from which it would be very difficult indeed 
to remove it. There is still in existence a transla- 
tion of the Psalms into Anglo-Saxon, made by 
Aldhelm, Bishop of Sherborne, who died in 709 ; 
and he is said to have translated most of the Bible. 
Other translations were also made ; some of them 
apparently for public use. 

A special interest has always attached to the 
translation of the Gospel of John by the Venerable 
Bede, from the touching incident con- 
nected with his death. About Easter, 
of the year 735, he felt that his end was approach- 
ing. On the last day of his life, his assistant told 
him that only one chapter remained, but feared that 
he was too weak to dictate. " It is easy," he 
replied, " take thy pen and write quickly." After 
some time, he sent him for some things to distri- 
bute among his friends. He then continued con- 
versing till the evening, when his assistant reminded 



him that there was one sentence still to be written. 
He answered, " write quickly." Soon after the boy 
said, " It is finished." " It is well," replied Bede, 
** you have spoken the truth : it is finished. Take 
my head into your hands, that I may sit facing the 
holy place, wher.e I was wont to pray." And so, on 
the pavement of his cell, singing " Glory be to the 
Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost," 
he breathed his last, and departed to the heavenly 
kingdom. 

The change in the language of the people, which 
followed by slow degrees upon the conquest of 
England by the Normans, soon rendered the Anglo- 
Saxon versions unintelligible and useless. For a 
time, therefore, the priests had only their Vulgate 
translation, and the people were dependent upon 
the priests for all the Scriptural knowledge they 
possessed. But the interval was not so long as we 
might suppose. There are MSS. still in existence 
which prove that Anglo-Saxon versions 
of the Gospels were in use, and even An^io-Saxon 

versions 

copied in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies; and before the close of the latter cen- 
tury, the book of Psalms had been translated into 
the dialect known as Anglo-Norman. There is a 
copy of the Gospels in the Bodleian Library, writ- 
ten in the time of Henry II. 3 and early in the 
twelfth century, the Gospels and Acts were turned 
into English verse, in a volume called the " Ormu- 
lum," from the author's name Orm or Ormin, a copy 
of which is still to be seen in the same library at 
Oxford. It is probable that most of these had but 
a very limited circulation. Yet their existence 
shows that through all the ages there was an inex- 
tinguishable desire among the people to read the 
Word of God in their own tongue. That desire 

reached its height in the fourteenth century, when 

p 
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Wycliffe brought out his complete translation 

of the Scriptures in the language of 

^^ * ^' the common people. He commenced 

with the Book of Revelation, a singular selection, 

which is only to be accounted for from the fact that 

the state of society, which led him to write on " the 

last age of the Church," had made that book his 

favourite study at the time. The Gospels followed ; 

and in 1380 the New Testament was completed. 

The translation was made from the Vulgate, and was 

by no means free from defects. A revision was 

therefore undertaken by John Purvey, 

Puryey*8 ^ member of the party of the Lollards, 

edition. • ^1 00 u- u 

in the year 1388, which was so success- 
ful, that it soon took the place of the earlier trans- 
lation by Wycliffe himself. It was not long before 
the existence of these two translations aroused the 
bitterest hostility. In 140 1, an Act was passed for 
the burning of heretics; and in 1408, a meeting of 
Convocation was held at Oxford, at which it was 
enacted " that no man hereafter, by his own autho- 
rity, translate any text of Scripture into English or 
any other tongue, and that no man read any such 
book, &c., now lately composed in the time of 
John Wycliffe or since." But neither the circula- 
tion nor study of these versions of the Scriptures 
could be prevented. They continued to be copied, 
diffused, and read, and thus prepared the way for 
that greater movement of the sixteenth century, 
when knowledge increased, facilities for a more per- 
fect work accumulated, and a printed Bible was 
given to the world. 

William Tyndale was the first to devote himself 

to the work of translating the Bible from the ori- 

T ndaie &^3A languages into his mother tongue. 

^° ^ ^' He was bom in 1484, in a village of 

Gloucestershire. About the year 15 10 he went 
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to Cambridge, where Erasmus was at that time Pro- 
fessor of Greek. It was while he was studying there 
that Erasmus published his Greek Testament, with 
a new Latin version. Tyndale saw the effect which 
even this produced ; but he also perceived " that it 
was impossible to establish the lay people in any 
truth, except the Scripture were plainly laid before 
their eyes in their mother tongue. This thing, he 
says, moved me to translate the New Testament." 
His first step was to apply to Tunstall, 
Bishop of London, to be taken into his J^J^ggf^' 
service, having heard from Erasmus of 
the bishop's love of scholarship. But that was not 
the way in which the New Testament was to be 
translated. The bishop said his house was full. 
Tyndale soon found a friend, and remained in Lon- 
don for a year. But at length he discovered " not 
only that there was no room in my lord of London's 
palace to translate the New Testament, but there 
was no place to do it in all England." He first of 
all fled to Hamburgh, where he stayed 
till 1524. There he seems to have ^^tinVnt.^^ 
published the Gospels of Matthew and 
Mark. The next year he went to Cologne, and 
commenced the printing of his first complete New 
Testament But his work was soon interrupted. 
The printers were forbidden to proceed with their 
work, and Tyndale was obliged to make his escape, 
taking his printed sheets with him to Worms. In diis 
Lutheran city two editions were worked off, one in 
quarto and the other in octavo. They both reached 
England in 1526 ; and were so rapidly 
bought up, that, as one writer says. Sends two 
" the English were so eager for the Gos- lngiand.° 
pel, that they would buy a New Testa- 
ment, even if they had to give a hundred thousand 

pieces of money for it." But they were just as 

V 2 
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eagerly proscribed and sought out for destruction. 

The king condemned the translation to be burned. 

Orders were issued for them to be deli- 

?/s'trrld*' ^ ^^^^^ ^P- -^"^ ^^^^^ authority failed, 
the books were bought and com- 
mitted to the flames. But nothing could arrest the 
stream. There was an organisation for the pur- 
pose of receiving and spreading the copies as they 
arrived, and many agents were constantly employed 
in importing them from Holland. Six editions were 
thus introduced in the course of three or four 
years. Every attempt to suppress them only in- 
creased the desire to procure them; and in an 
assembly convened to denounce Tyndale and 
his associates, it was admitted that there was a 
very wide-spread feeling that the king ought to 
cause the Scriptures to be circulated in 
Virion *^^ vulgar tongue. In 1534 Tyndale 

brought out a revised translation, having 
studied the Greek afresh for the purpose, and a 
copy was presented to Anne Boleyn, who was at 
that time Henry's queen. Under her 
AnneBolVn ^.uspices an edition was printed in Lon- 
don, which appeared in the year in 
which she was put to death ; and thus the last year 
of Tyndale's life was brightened by the knowledge 
of the fact, that in England itself his translation 
was passing through the press. But though for 
so many years he had kept his countrymen sup- 
plied with the Word of God, it was never to 
be his own lot to revisit his native shores. He 
died in exile in the year 1536, and his 
f "5/** ^'^*^^' end was martyrdom. Even while in 
pnson he was engaged on a fresh revi- 
sion of his New Testament for the press. Antwerp 
was the scene of his imprisonment on a charge of 
heresy ; and there at the stake he breathed his last, 
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uttering with his dying breath the words, " Lord, 
open the king of England's eyes\" 

The importance of Tyndale's work, and the worth 
and influence of his translation have been clearly 
pointed out by Canon Westcott "All external evi- 
dence," he says, "goes to prove Tyndale's originality 
as a translator." He had formed his 
purpose before he could have heard of ^W^'tance 

or Ills woric 

Luther's performance. And his know- 
ledge of Hebrew and Greek, is evident from the 
confidence with which he deals with points of 
Hebrew and Greek philology. From first to last 
his style is all his own, and in the originality of 
Tyndale is included, in a large measure, the ori- 
ginality of our English version. Not only did he 
contribute the substantial basis on which the whole 
of our version of the New Testament rests, but he 
established a standard of Biblical translation which 
others followed ; and while by far the larger portion 
of his work remains intact in our present Bibles, 
his spirit still animates the whole. " His influence 
decided that our Bible should be popular and not 

* Tyndale was sadly annoyed by the publication of an un- 
authorised revision of his New Testament in 1534, by George 
Joye, who had introduced many alterations, that were likely, 
in Tyndale's opinion, to bring discredit upon the Gospel 
itself. He expressed this plainly in his last words. ** As 
concerning all I have translated," he says, **or otherwise 
written, 1 beseech all men to read it for that purpose I wrote 
it, even to bring them to the knowledge of the Scripture. 
And, as far as the Scripture approveth it, so far to allow it, 
and if in any place the Word of God disallow it, there to 
refuse it. . . . Wherefore, I beseech George Joye, yea 
and all others, too, for to translate the Scriptures for them, 
selves, whether out of Greek, Latin, or Hebrew. Or if they 
will needs, let them take my translation, and labours, and 
change, and alter, and correct, and corrupt at their pleasure- 
and call it their own translations, and put to their o^vn names, 
and not to play bo-peep after George Joye's manner." 



literary, speaking in a simple dialect, and that so 
by its simplicity it should be endowed with per- 
manence. He felt, by a happy instinct, the poten- 
tial affinity between Hebrew and English idioms, 
and enriched our language and thought for ever 
with the characteristics of the Semitic mind." 

While T)aidale was thus busily engaged abroad, 
there was another man, whom God was raising 
up to carry on the work which he had so nobly 
begun. This was Miles Coverdale, 
MiIm Cover- ^^ intimate associate of Thomas Crom- 
well and Sir Thomas More. It was 
probably under their auspices that he first com- 
menced a translation of the Scriptures, or, as he 
expressed it, " began to taste of Holy 
ttansbtion Scriptures." How far he proceeded we 
do not know, or how it was that he 
went abroad. He may have discovered, like his 
predecessor Tyndale, that there was no place in 
all England in which to translate the Bible. In 
1529, he met with Tyndale at Hamburgh, and pro- 
bably remained abroad till 1536. He is said by 
Fox to have assisted Tyndale in translating the 
Pentateuch. At any rate, he continued at work 
upon his own translation, and in 1534 was quite 
ready to put it into the printer's hands. 

read7to print '^^^ ^^^^ itself, which must have been 
very rapidly done, makes no claim to 
originality. In one of the title-pages it is said to 
have been "truly translated out of Dutch, />., 
German, and Latin into English." The work of 
Coverdale might appear to be altogether a work of 
supererogation, since he himself did not possess 
the scholarship of Tyndale, and his translation was 
not made from the original, as Tyndale's had been. 
Yet this was not the case. He admitted his infe- 
riority; though, at the same time, imperfect as his 
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translation might be, it was his earnest hope that it 
would create such desire and prayer, as would lead to 
the raising up of other and better men. But the real 
practical benefit of his translation was 
of a very different kind Tyndale's Sdon!"" 
translation had been, from the very first, 
a book hated and proscribed — a book to be burned 
as heretical, and not read and circulated as the 
Word of God. And in all probability it would 
never have been removed from the index expur- 
gator ius of heresy. In the meantime, however, a 
very great change had taken place in ecclesiastical 
circles, with regard to the desirability of translating 
the Scriptures. In the year 1530, an assembly 
was convened by King Henry VIII. to consider the 
question. It is true that the decision 
arrived at was that it was not neces AssemM^** 
sary for the said Scriptures to be in the 
English tongue. It would only increase errors 
among the people, and do no good to their souls. 
Yet an announcement was also made 
that when all heretical opinions had ^^^^^jf^g^® 
passed away, " His Highness intended oanskting. 
to provide that the Holy Scripture 
should be by great, learned, and Catholic persons, 
translated into the English tongue, if it should then 
seem to His Grace convenient to be." At the close 
of 1534, a Convocation, under Cranmer's presi- 
dency, petitioned the King that he would " decree 
that a translation of the Scriptures into English 
should be made." The following year Coverdale's 
translation was ready; and, inasmuch as the one 
great purpose now was not to intro- 
duce the Bible covertly, but to secure Coverdale's 

- J • 1 ^ '^ translation 

a free and open circulation, it ap- admitted. 

peared with a dedication to King 

Henry VIII. himself. It was not directly sane- 
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tioned by the King; but no attempt whatever 
was made to suppress it. The first edition was 
exhausted in a very short time, and in 1537 two 
editions were not only printed arid published in 
London, but "set forth with the King's most 
gracious license." 

But the work of Coverdale, invaluable as it was 
in some respects, and notwithstanding the import- 
ant service it had rendered, did not by any means 
give general satisfaction. A version "translated 
out of five sundry interpreters " was sure to leave 
very much still to be done. And, in 1 536, a petition 

was presented from Convocation that a 
Petition for a ^g^ translation might be undertaken. 
Son. ^"**" This led to nothing; but at the very 

time when this petition was presented, a 
third translation was preparing for the press. At 
the time of Tyndale's martyrdom, he had not only 
published the New Testament and portions of 
the Old, but had left still more in MS., which 
was quite ready for the press. This . came into 
the hands of a friend of his, named John Rogers, 
who with the help of Matthew, under whose 
name the book was published, "put together a 
composite Bible made up of Tyndale's translation 
of a portion of the Old Testament and tAe whole of 
the New (the revised edition of 1535,) and of 
Coverdale's translation of the remainder of the Old. 
Matthew's Bible was published in 1537, with a 

dedication to Henry VIII. and Queen 
Bibl?i«7 Jane. Cranmer immediately wrote to 

Cromwell, requesting him to show the 
book to the King, and obtain his permission for it 
to be sold and read of every person, " until such 
time that we bishops shall set forth a better transla- 
tion, which, I think, will not be till a day after 
doomsday." Strange as it may appear the petition 
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was successful,- and Matthew's Bible was given to 
the English people by the direct autho- 
rity of the King. Tyndale had thus at H\"„f °vill!^ 
length obtained a glorious triumph, and 
all the revenge that his noble and patriotic soul 
could have desired. After eleven years of malignant 
hatred and proscription, the very book which the 
King had. proscribed, and Convocation condemned ; 
which bishops had bought up that they might 
commit it to the flames, and piles of which 
had been consumed at St. PauKs in the presence of 
a cardinal in purple, with six-and-thirty abbots, 
mitred priors, and bishops, in gowns of damask and 
satin, was now published without alter- 
ation, though under another name, triumph.* 
with the full consent of the king. Tyn- 
dale's own publication was still hated and pro- 
scribed, as a book of heresy only worthy to be 
burned. But Tyndale, bound up with part of 
Coverdale, under the name of its new editor, Mat- 
thew, might be sold and " read of every person" by 
the King's direct authority. And this was not all 
the triumph which Tyndale secured. This very 
Bible, of which Tyndale's version forms the larger 
and more important part, is, as Westcott has shown, 
"the foundation of the text of .our present Bible. 
From Matthew's Bible — itself a combination of the 
labours of Tyndale and Coverdale — all later revi- 
sions have been successively formed. In that the 
general character and mould of our whole version 
was definitely fixed. The labours of the next 
seventy-five years were devoted to improving it in 
detail." 

The Great Bible was the next to appear. Not- 
withstanding the license granted for the 
publication of the Bibles of Coverdale Bibkf 1T39. 
and Matthew, Cromwell was still 
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anxious for a more perfect one to be prepared. He, 
therefore, applied to Coverdale to undertake a fur- 
ther revision, on the basis of Matthew's Bible. As 
better paper and more skilful workmen could be 
obtained at Paris than in London, it was decided 
that it should be printed there; and Coverdale pro- 
ceeded thither. A license was granted by Francis, 
King of France, and the work was pushed forward 
with all speed; for things looked threatening from 
the very first. The whole was to be finished within 
four months; but before three months had expired, 
it was evident that the work was all likely to be 
spoiled. Coverdale therefore sent off to Cromwell 
all the sheets that were ready ; and four days after- 
wards an order arrived from the Inquisitor-General 
of France, forbidding the work to be continued, or 
the sheets to be removed. Shortly after, however, 
Coverdale succeeded in conveying to London the 
presses, type, and workmen, and rescued even 
the condemned sheets, which had been sold to a 
tradesman for waste paper. In 1539 the work was 
finished ; and Cromwell, as the king's vicegerent, 
ordered a copy to be set up in some convenient 
place in every church throughout the kingdom. 
Second Cranmer wrote a preface for a second 

edition, edition, which was issued in April, 

Cranmer's 1540 ; and the King granted to Crom- 
^^^ ^^' well the absolute right of licensing the 

publication of Bibles in England for five years. Bishop 
Bonner set up* six Bibles in St. Paul's; and such 
was the excitement created, u*at he was obliged to 
threaten their removal, because " diverse wilful and 
unlearned persons read the same at the time of 
divine service, yea, in the time of sermon and decla- 
ration of the Word of God." 

Another edition was printed in London about the 
same time (1539.) The editor was a lawyer named 
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Taverner, who had the reputation of being a good 
Greek scholar, and had suffered perse- 
cution in connection with the first intro- ^^^q™^*^' 
duction of Tyndale's New Testament. 
Four or fiwt editions of the New Testament were 
issued from the press; but it speedily fell into 
neglect 

Nothing further of importance was attempted for 
the next twenty years. In 1542, a recommendation 
from the King was brought ta the Convocation, that 
the bishops should undertake a translation of the 
New Testament. But this came to nothing. T^e 
King afterwards appealed to the universities, but 
still nothing was done. The year following (1543) 
Parliament passed an act proscribing all translations 
bearing Tyndale's name, and prohibiting all women 
(except noble and gentlewomen,) all artificers, ap- 
prentices, journeymen, servingmen, husbandmen, 
and labourers, from reading to themselves or others, 
publicly or privately, any part of the Bible, under 
pain of imprisonment. Three years later (1546) 
the prohibition was renewed, and Cover- 
dale's New Testament included. A fj^J^J.°J5,*"f 
great destruction of Bibles and Testa- Bibles, 1547? 
ments immediately took place ; and a 
reaction ensued, in the midst of which Henry died 
(1547.) During the reign of Edward the work of 
printing the Scriptures was carried on with great 
activity ; and a further revision is said to have been 
contemplated; but nothing was effected with the 
exception of tiie translation of the Gospel of Mat- 
thew by Sir John Cheke, Professor of Greek at 
Cambridge and tutor to Edward. 

In the reign of Mary the work was suspended at 
home : but the exiles abroad were by 
no means inactive. A revised transla- q^^^^ 
tion of the New Testament was printed 
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at Geneva, which formed the first instalment of what 
has since been known as the Genevan Bible.* It 
was published in the year 1557, with an 
Genevan introductory epistle by Calvin : and it 
^'"^' '"^- is memorable its the first English trans- 
lation in which the division into verses appeared. 
The cost of the work was defrayed by the congre- 
gation at Geneva. It met with a hearty welcome in 
England. John Bodley, father of the founder of 
the Bodleian Library, received a patent from Queen 
Elizabeth for the exclusive right to print the revision 
in England for seven years. And for 
fevourUe^^^'* three quarters of a century it continued 
to be the household Bible , of the 
English people; though no official sanction was 
ever given to its public use in churches. 

The Bishops' Bible was projected to meet the 
latter want. The Great Bible was still the autho- 
rised version for Church use ; but the 
The Bishops* circulation of the Genevan Bible pro- 

Bible, 1508. J 1 . • 4.U i. -4. 

duced a growmg consciousness, that it 
had many defects, which could easily be remedied. 
Archbishop Parker, who had always taken a deep 
interest in Biblical study, adopted the following 
plan for meeting the want. He divided the Bible 
into several portions, which he distributed among 
men of well-known scholarship, with the request 
that they would revise and correct the text, add- 
ing short marginal notes, and send them back 
when finished to the Archbishop, who would add 
the last finishing touch, and superintend the print- 
ing and publication of the whole. The work was 
completed in 1568. It is not known whether it ever 
received any official recognition from the Queen. 

* Sometimes called the Breeches Bible, because of the use 
of the word "breeches" for "aprons" in Genesis iu. 7. 
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But, in 15 7 1, Convocation passed an order that 
" every archbishop and bishop should have at his 
house a copy of the Holy Bible of the largest 
volume, as lately printed at London, and that it 
should be placed in the hall or the large dining 
room, that it might be useful to their servants or 
to strangers." A copy was also to be placed in 
every cathedral, and as far as convenient, in all 
churches. The new Bible did not sup- 
plant the Genevan, which had gained J.^f Genevan 

^ r- 1 1 J ^1 1 Bible holds 

so firm a hold upon the people, its ground. 
and was so much better adapted for 
popular use, on account of its handier form ; but 
there is little doubt that the Great Bible was 
entirely displaced by the Bishops'. 

Between thirty and forty years elapsed before 
the necessity was felt for any further revision. 
During the whole of that time two rival transla- 
tions continued in the field. The Genevan Bible 
was that of the people, the Bishops' Bible that of 
the Church. In private and domestic reading the 
former was the one in general use. In public 
worship the latter was employed. Nineteen edi- 
tions of the Bishops' Bible were published, thirteen 
of which were in folio, a clear proof that they were 
intended for use in churches alone. Of the 
Genevan, on the other hand, eighty-six editions 
were issued, and of these sixty-eight are either in 
quarto or octavo, the sizes which the people pre- 
ferred. At length the feeling grew stronger and 
stronger that the circulation of two different 
versions was an evil ; and the increasing desire for 
one translation, which should be adopted alike in 
the church and the home, prepared the way for 
what has now continued to be the Bible of the 
English people for two hundred and sixty years — 
our so-called Authorised Version. 
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The Authorised Version owes its origin in 

part to a conference held at Hampton Court, soon 

after the accession of James I., for 

riscdVcrrion *^^ purpose of consultation on eccle- 
siastical matters. At this conference 
Dr. Re)aiolds, President of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, brought up the question of a further revi- 
sion of the English versions of the Bible. The 
King entered heartily into the question, and 
warmly supported the proposal He 
TamwT^ **y wished especial pains to be taken for 
one uniform translation. He said he 
never yet could see a Bible well translated in 
English; but the worst of all he thought the 
Genevan to be. He would, therefore, have the work 
done by the best learned in both the universities; 
after them to be reviewed by the bishops and the 
chief learned of the Church; from them to be 
presented to the Privy Council; and, lastly, to be 
ratified by his royal authority. Nothing definite 
was decided upon at the conference, and the 
matter was not taken up by the ecclesiastical 
authorities. But the King himself proceeded to 
mature a scheme, and a list was drawn up by 
the end of June, 1604, of the learned men to 
whose care the work was to be entrusted. The 
King wrote to Bancroft, the Bishop of 

Jte^^s™^"*'^ London, to say that he had appointed 
fifty-four learned men for the translat- 
ing of the Bible, and wished them to be recom- 
pensed by Church preferment. He also requested 
him to move all the bishops to ascertain what 
learned men there were in their respective dioceses, 
who had especial skill in the Hebrew and Greek 
tongues, and had taken pains in their private 
studies of the Scriptures, to note difficulties and 
mistakings in the former English translations. If 
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there were any such men they were to be charged 
to send in their observations, for communication 
to the several companies. So far as the imme- 
diate expense was concerned, the King was ready 
to bear it himself; but, as some of the lords thought 
this undesirable, he requested the bishops and chap- 
ters to contribute towards the work. 
It does not appear, however, that any as^kg^^f.^*^^ 
subscriptions were really sent in. Al- 
though the King speaks of fifty-four learned men, 
the list of those actually engaged does not contain 
the names of more than forty- seven. The plan was 
all complete before the end of 1604, and some 
may have commenced at once ; but in 
Westcott's opinion the revision was not J^^^^^^ 
seriously undertaken till 1607. The 
translators, or rather revisers, were divided into six 
companies: two meeting at Westminster, two at 
Cambridge, and two at Oxford. The first company 
took Genesis to 2 Kings; the second, i Chronicles 
to Ecclesiastes ; the third, Isaiah to Malachi ; 
the fourth, the Apocrypha ; the fifth, the Gospels, 
Acts, and Apocalypse ; the sixth, the whole of the 
Epistles. They all received instructions to the fol- 
lowing effect : That the Bishops' Bible was to be 
followed, and altered as little as the truth of the 
original would permit. Names were to be retained 
as vulgarly used. Old ecclesiastical words were to 
be kept The division of chapters was not to be 
altered unless absolutely necessary. No marginal 
notes were to be allowed, except for the explanation 
of Hebrew or Greek words. Marginal references 
to be introduced. The chapters were to be first 
of all translated or amended by every 
member of the company separately. [s"ued^^°*^* 
They were then to" meet together and 
agree which should stand. As each book was 
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finished, it was to be sent to all the rest, for 
them to consider seriously. If anything were 
objected to, notice was to be sent to the com- 
pany, to which the particular portion belonged, 
with the reasons for the objection. If they 
could not consent to the alteration proposed, the 
question was to be finally settled at a meeting, to 
be held at the close of the work, of the leading 
members of all the companies. If they came to 
any passage of special obscurity, letters were to 
be sent to any learned men in the land requesting 
their opinion. All the bishops were to address 
their clergy, directing any who were skilful in the 
tongues to send their observations to the re- 
spective companies. The following translations 
were also to be used whenever they agreed better 
with the text than the Bishops' Bible : Tyndale's, 
Matthew's, Coverdale's, the Great Bible, and the 
Genevan. 

Such were the full and carefiilly digested instruc- 
tions, which the learned translators received. They 
may not have been strictly adhered to ; but, for the 
most part, they were sound and good. A passage 
often quoted from the " Table Talk" of Sir Heniy 
Selden, may throw some light upon the way in which 
the work was done : ** The translation of the Bible," 
he says, "was given to him who was most excellent in 
such a tongue, and then they met together, and one 
read the translation, the rest holding in their hands 
some Bible, either of the learned tongues, or French, 
Spanish, Italian, &c. If they found any fault they 
spoke ; if not, he read on," &c. The time spent 
in the revision by the several companies was rather 
more than two years and nine months. At the end 
of that time a copy of the whole Bible was made 
out by those assembled in each of the three places ; 
and twelve persons were appointed, two firom each 
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company^ who met in London and revised the 
whole. This final revision occupied 
nine months ; and in the year 161 1 the J^j^l^s^*^^ 
revised version was issued from the press. 

A preface to the new version was written by Dr. 
Miles Smith, afterwards Bishop of Gloucester. 
"We did not," he says, "run over 
the work with that posting haste which ^rcfe^^*^** 
the Septuagint did, if that be true 
which is reported of them, that they finished it 
in seventy-two days. . . . The work hath 
not been huddled up in seventy-two days, but hath 
cost the workmen, as light as it seemeth, the pains 
of twice seven times seventy-two days and more.'* 
They did not condemn the labours of those who 
went before, but acknowledged them to have been 
raised up of God, and to deserve to be had in 
everlasting remembrance. Their reason for grati- 
tude, that God had put into the heart of the King 
to have the translations examined, was that "by 
this means it cometh to pass that whatsoever is 
sound already . . . will shine as gold, more 
brightly being rubbed and polished ; also, if any- 
thing be. halting or superfluous, or not agreeable to 
the original, the same may be corrected, and the 
truth set in place. . . . Truly, good Christian 
reader, we never thought from the beginning that 
we should need to make a new translation, nor yet 
to make a bad one a good one . . . but to 
make a good one better, or out of many good ones 
one principal good one, not justly to be excepted 
against : that hath been our endeavour — that our 
mark. To that purpose there were many chosen 
that were greater in other men's eyes than in their 

* This is Westcott*s opinion; but others maintain that 
there were only six, viz., two from each place. 

Q 
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own, and that sought the truth rather than their 
own praise. Neither did we think (it) much to 
consult the translators or commentators, Chaldee, 
Hebrew, Syrian, Greek, or Latin, no, nor the 
Spanish, French, Italian, Dutch (German ;) neither 
did we disdain to revise that which we had done, 
and to bring back to the anvil that which we had 
hammered ; but having and using as great helps as 
were needful, and fearing no reproach for slowness, 
nor coveting praise for expedition, we have at the 
length, through the good hand of the Lord upon 
us, brought the work to that pass that you see." 
This preface, which does far more justice to the 
translators, in whose name it is written, than the 
fulsome address to King James which still dis- 
figures every copy of the Bible circulated in our 
land, has been omitted by the printers from all 
modem editions. Yet there can be no 
J^inef^^^ reason for the omission, and it might 
with propriety be restored. On the 
other hand, it is really time that our Bibles should 
cease to be made the medium for the propaga- 
tion of statements so far from the truth, as that 
"the appearance of King James, as of the Sun 
in his strength, dispelled all supposed and sur- 
mised mists, and gave unto all that were well 
affected exceeding cause of comfort;" and an 
address so obsequious and false as that "your very 
name is precious among them : their eye doth 
behold you with comfort, and they bless you in their 
hearts, as that sanctified Person who, under God, 
is the immediate author of their true happiness." 

.The new version was issued with a notice that it 
was " appointed to be read in churches;'* and this 
has been retained upon the title page 
new"vcr?ion ^Y^^ ^ince. The success of the revi- 
sion was undoubted. But it did not 
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make its way at once into universal favour. The 
printing of the Bishops* Bible was suspended at 
once ; but for many years the Genevan version was 
the favourite one for private use. It was not till 
the middle of the century, that it was entirely dis- 
placed. Two attempts, indeed, were made to secure 
a still further revision : the one in 1653, when 
the Long Parliament ordered a Bill to be brought 
in for a new translation; and the other in 1657, 
when a committee of the House resolved to send 
for certain learned men to consider the translations, 
and report. But both of these were brought to an 
end by the dissolution of the Parliament itself. 
From that time forth the whole nation quietly set- 
tled down to a contented acceptance of the new 
version as the Bible of the English people. It was 
enforced by no authority; and only by slow degrees 
did it displace all others, and work its own way to 
universal confidence. There was no proscription 
or burning of rival editions ; yet they disappeared 
with far greater rapidity than any which had been 
burned or proscribed. For 260 years it has held its 
ground, and gained a hold upon all who speak the 
English tongue, such as no other has ever secured. 
It made its way by its own worth, and has kept to 
this day the place it so well deserved. 

The question naturally arises here, whether a 
version so good, so well received, and so firmly 
established, can ever need revision ? The first feel- 
ing with many is that any attempt to 
improve it, yea, even a whisper, that it J^vision"*^*^^ 
is after all imperfect, and that errors 
are to be found upon its sacred pages, would not 
only wound the feelings of the multitude who love, 
revere, and almost worship it, but would tend 
to shake the faith of many in the Gospel it con- 
tains. But, however natural such a feeling may be, 

Q2 
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since it is the fact that our version, with all its 
excellencies, is very far indeed from perfection, 
and can be to a very great extent improved ; no 
fears that we may entertain, ought ever to be allowed 
to stand in the way of the grave and solemn duty, 
to give to the people, as far as we possibly can, the 
pure and unadulterated Word of God. Moreover, 
there is a growing demand for a thorough and im- 
mediate revision — a demand which it 
Demand for -^p^ould be by no means safe to neglect 
or despise. If there be really any 
ground for fear, that a revision of the Bible, and a 
consequent substitution of correctness for mistake, 
may unsettle some minds; it is certain that the 
refusal of revision, when so generally demanded, 
will materially assist the cause of the infidel in 
the end. It will be his policy to exaggerate the 
defects which are universally admitted, and charge 
the Church with superstitiously adhering to a trans- 
lation which is confessedly incorrect But such fears 
are unworthy of Protestants. They are the old and 
standing arguments of the Papal Church, the wea- 
pons of the sixteenth century dug up and polished 
afresh. The Church of the nineteenth century is 
far too enlightened to be scared from its faith, by 
the fearless assertion of the fact that our version of 
the Bible needs improving, or by a proposal to 
effect the improvement it needs. Scholars have 
known the fact for years; and if they have neglected 
to demand a revision, it has been because they had 
the original by their side, and therefore 

Suang^it. ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ want. But now, the fact 
is known and the want felt by an ever 
increasing number of thoughtful and intelligent 
readers, who cannot turn to either the Hebrew or 
the Greek, and have not always a critical com- 
mentary at hand. And it wpuld be not only a 
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great injustice, but one fraught with incalcul- 
able evil, to deprive them of all the results, which 
a combination of the learning of the day could so 
easily secure. Surely the superstitious reverence 
of the ignorant for that which is, cannot for a mo- 
ment be placed in the scale against the intelli- 
gent demand of the thoughtful for that which ought 
to be. Happily, the proposal, which was made 
fourteen years ago without gaining a hearing, has 
now been successfully revived ; and the revision 
has commenced under as favourable auspices as 
could well be desired. 

The actual necessity for revision can be easily 
explained, (i.) In the first place, even under ordi- 
nary/:ircumstances, a periodical revision 
is rendered necessary by the changes ^^7^'^^ 
which take place in all languages, and 
will probably do so to the end of the world. 
Words drop out of use or become obsolete, so 
that passages are thereby rendered unintelligible. 
Other words change their meaning, and conse- 
quently the passages in which they 
occur are certain to be misunderstood : S^*?^" *" 

- J 1 • 1 -^ 'the language. 

and words, which were quite synony- 
mous two centuries ago, have so diverged the one 
from the other, that phrases which once meant 
precisely the same, have totally different meanings 
now. If, then, it be simply a desirable thing to 
give to our countrymen an intelligible Bible, and 
one which shall convey to them the very same 
meaning, which the translators themselves intended 
that it should when their version was first made, 
it must be revised or brought into more exact 
accord with the language of the day. 
(2.) We really want a more correct P^°?2^ 

^',. All* 1 1 1 translation. 

translation. All science has advanced 

during the last two hundred years, and philological 
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science has kept pace with all the rest The 
translators never pretended that their work was 
perfect They did their best, and we honour them 
for what they did. Possibly no men in that day 
could have produced a better version than they. 
And it is quite possible that living men, with their 
materials, would be unable to effect a superior 
translation now. But there are men who can 
improve what they did so well Inaccuracies and 
imperfections start up on every page. Many are 
aware of them, who have no conception how to 
amend them. But there are men who can make, 
to a very large extent, the emendations required. 
And although we are not so sanguine as to expect 
from any fallible men a perfect and infallible 
result, it is both foolish and wrong to refuse to 
avail ourselves of the gifts, with which living men 
have been endowed by God. He has raised up men 
who can give to the Christian Church a far more 
perfect version, than the one which we now possess ; 
and surely we ought to secure what He has placed 
within our reach. (3.) Imperfection in the translation 

is of even less consequence than the 
tKx?°^ well known imperfection in the text 

Our version was not made from even 
the best MSS. that were known to be in existence 
at the time. Other MSS. have been discovered 
since, of still greater worth than any then known, 
and immensely superior in value to those which were 
really employed. The work of collation is better 
understood, and has been far more thoroughly 
and systematically performed. We have not a 
perfect text even now. Perfection may be abso- 
lutely unattainable. But, thanks to the labours of 
Tischendorf, Tregelles, and others, we have now a 
text so pure, that the distance between it and 
perfection is nothing in comparison with the dis- 
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tance between the t^xfus receptus and itself. And 
having this, it would be not only foolish but injurious 
and wrong, to neglect the researches of such men 
as these, and retain a version in exclusive use, 
the very basis of which comes so far short of the 
standard that is accessible now. It is sometimes 
argued, that all the improvements we could possibly 
secure would effect no radical change in either the 
historical facts, or the doctrinal teaching of the 
version we now possess. No harm could be done, 
then, by supplying the proof that this is actually 
the case. But it is equally well known that, in 
innumerable instances, a sound revision would 
bring out more clearly or more strikingly the mind 
and meaning of the writers. And surely, if under 
the inspiration of God they thought it wise to write 
the words ; our plainest duty is to do all we can 
to elucidate the meaning of the words they wrote. 
The mind of the Spirit was embodied in the words 
which proceeded from the Apostles' pen; and 
however good the words we have, it is only as 
we get nearer and nearer to the ipsissima verba of 
the Apostles themselves, that the mind of the 
Spirit can be brought clearly and fully out to view. 
But has the time arrived for the work to be taken 
in hand? Unquestionably it has. Scholarship is 
ripe for it ; and with the progress which 
criticism has made, the materials are JJ?it^"™*^ "^^ 
ready for use. The jealousies which, 
a few years ago, would have prevented the Anglican 
from co-operating with the Nonconformist, whatever 
his scholarship might be, have vanished away. Then, 
the result could only have been the Bible of a sec- 
tion, awakening suspicion by the source from which 
it emanated, and the signal for sectarian animosity 
and strife. Now, if the promoters of revision are 
but properly sustained, it will come as the joint pro- 
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duction of all sections of the Church, commending 
itself by the catholicity which has given it birth, 
and securing confidence by the broad basis on which 
it rests\ 

But will it be generally adopted even when com- 
plete? This will entirely depend upon its worth. 
If it be not worthy of adoption, no 

Probability of resolutions that can be passed by Con- 
its adoption. . n i i • • i 

vocation, or by all the ecclesiastical 



* The question was first raised in 1856, when Canon 
Selw^n gave notice of a motion in Convocation, and Mr. 
Heywood moved in the House of Commons, for an address to 
the Crown. Neither of these led to any further result than 
to call attention to the subject, and prepare the way for 
more definite action at some future time. In May, 1870, a 
motion was carried in the Convocation of Canterbury for the 
appointment of a committee, to take immediate steps for the 
revision of the English Version of the Scriptures. The com- 
mittee met in June, and decided upon their fundamental 
principles. Among these were the following: — The com- 
mittee should divide into two companies — one for the Old 
Testament, the other for the New. The Pentateuch and the 
Synoptical Gospels should be the portions first revised. Invi- 
tations should be sent to a considerable number of Noncon- 
formist scholars and divines, to join the two companies. The 
general principles on which they acted should be : to intro- 
duce as few alterations as were consistent with faithfulness; 
to keep as far as possible to the expressions employed in the 
Authorised Version; to go twice over each portion; to make 
no change unless approved by two -thirds on the second revi- 
sion; to revise the headings of chapters, pages, paragraphs, 
italics, and punctuation ; and to refer to other scholars, both 
at home and abroad. The result arrived at by each company 
should be communicated to the other, in order to secure as 
much uniformity of language as possible. The invitations 
issued were, for the most part, accepted most cordially. The 
revisers met on June 22, for the first time, at the Jerusalem 
Chamber, Westminster Abbey, and partook of the Lord's 
Supper together. Since then the two companies have pro- 
ceeded steadily with their work, and we may hope, ere long, 
to receive the first instalment of the result of their invaluable 
labours. 
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bodies of the United Kingdom combined, will ever 
ensure it a favourable reception; and no Act of 
Parliament will have weight enough to give it 
authority throughout the empire. " If it be of God 
it will stand, but if it be of man it will come to 
nought." In all probability its history will be but 
a repetition of that of its predecessor. For a time 
the two will exist side by side, with no more harm- 
ful result than was produced by the same fact two 
hundred years ago. The old will be read because 
it is old. The new will be studied because it is 
the more perfect of the two. Eventually the old 
associations will lose their force, and the new ver- 
sion will make its way, until at length the autho- 
rised version will take its place beside the Bishops* 
Bible and the Great Bible out of which it sprang, and 
the New Revision will become the Bible of the 
land. 

Note. — We have made no allusion to the Douay {ai. 
Rheims and Douay) Bible, inasmuch as it lies altogether 
out of the line of successive revisions, which culminated in 
the Authorised Version. It was printed in France: the New 
Testament at Kheims in 1582, the Old Testament at Douay 
in 1609-10 ; and, like Wycliffe's version, it is purely a trans- 
lation from the Vulgate. There is one fact, however, which 
gives it historical importance, namely — that ** it furnished a 
large proportion of the Latin words which King James' 
revisers adopted ; and it is to this, rather than to Coverdale's 
Testaments, that we owe the final and most powerful action 
of the Vulgate upon our present version. — Westcott's 
History of the English Bible^ p. 321. 



Conduision. 



WE have thus endeavoured to trace the eventful 
history of those wonderful writings, which 
we have received from our fathers, and which are 
the most invaluable heirloom transmitted to us. 
We have watched their rise in places far remote 
from one another, and have seen how, in nearly 
every instance, their origin was due to circumstances 
of casual occurrence and purely local interest. We 
have followed their gradual collection, till the whole 
number was complete, and the Church possessed, 
t pluribus unum, a perfect book composed by many 
writers, addressed to many readers, written in all 
varieties of form, and yet from beginning to end 
essentially one. We have observed its spread 
over all the world, its translation into many tongues, 
the fires of persecution through which it has had 
to pass, and its narrow escape from utter destruc- 
tion. We have seen it copied in the hermit's cell, 
and in dens and caves of the earth, reappearing 
when the light of the Reformation dawned, and 
passing in due time from parchment to paper, and 
from the quill to the press, till it assumed tiie form 
in which we have it now. We have sketched the 
careful attempts which have been made, and are in 
progress still, to secure for us a purer text, and a 
more perfect translation. And to complete the 
whole, we might add a list of translations of the 
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last hundred years ; for there is scarcely a known 
language on the face of the globe into which it has 
not been rendered, while languages, barbarous 
and crude, have been made to yield to the stem 
rules of grammar and reduced to a written form, 
that they might become fitting vehicles for the pure 
and unadulterated Word of God. 

There is no portion of this history which is not 
full of instruction. Its earlier stages throw a strong 
light upon the rise and growth of the Church in the 
world. They show, that whilst it gained its greatest 
triumphs and achieved some of its noblest results, 
not only without the Book which appears to us 
so invaluable and indispensable, but without any 
written record of the Apostles* doctrine and the 
Saviour's deeds, the necessity for such writings soon 
arose, and the want was immediately supplied. Yet 
in every case the writer had no further aim, than to 
supply a particular Church with the directions which 
his epistle contained, or the information which his 
biography supplied. Combination to write a book 
never entered into their minds. This was a result, 
foreseen and secured by the Spirit of God alone. 

The settlement of the Canon, which might appear 
to us to require, above all else, both grave deli- 
beration and an authoritative decision, is the 
one thing which seems to have been left to itself. 
When Councils began to draw the line around the 
whole, and fence off the sacred enclosure from all 
that was profane, the work had already been done. 
They only recognised what the united opinion of 
the Church, under the guidance of the Spirit, had 
already accomplished, and set the seal of their ap- 
proval on the conclusions, at which the Churches 
had already arrived. 

There may probably be many who will be ready 
to imagine that if this were the case, the New Testa- 
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ment collection must rest upon a weaker foundation 
than they had previously supposed. The notion is a 
very popular one, that the Apostles left it in the fonn 
in which it has come down to us, or, at any rate, 
that some very early Council of the Churches 
collected the writings which the Apostles had 
penned, and transmitted them to posterity in a 
complete and unalterable form. And when we 
discover, for the first time, that the Apostles made 
no collection and no such Council was held, 
and that, however quickly the writings of Paul 
may have been collected together and received by 
nearly all the Churches, three hundred years 
passed by before the collection was complete ; it is 
natural to ask whether this does not introduce an 
element of uncertainty, of which we had no 
suspicion before. But this is assuredly not the 
case. It may be pleasant to some to cherish the 
visionary delusion, that some Pope by his infallible 
dictum, or some General Council with its collective 
wisdom, settled the question once for all, and 
decided beyond all controversy that these were the 
inspired writings of the New Covenant, and these 
alone. But there is something far more sublime in 
the thought, that works so casually written should 
have been gradually collected by Christian 
Churches in all parts of the world, and that 
when at length they were all placed side by side, 
not only did the niost perfect harmony pervade the 
whole, but the Churches themselves, however 
divided on other points, and for however long a 
time the adoption of one or two books may 
have been delayed, were all of one mind, and 
without concert or collusion the same New Testa- 
ment was used all over the world. Surely no 
earthly authority, or Council of the Church, could 
ever have furnished a stronger proof of its genuine- 
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ness, than the steady formation of one common 
conviction, which led the whole Church to accept 
at last with such perfect unanimity the books which 
we all acknowledge and revere. 

For years the Churches were left without any 
writings at all, that they might bear witness to all 
ages that the Church of Christ is not founded upon 
a book, and that the Gospel of Christ, or rather 
the Christ of the Gospel, is infinitely superior to 
the written record in which the truth has been 
handed down. At length, however, as the voices 
of the Apostles died away, and the utterances of 
living teachers became more and more discordant, 
the written words of the dead increased in worth, 
and were eagerly sought for and carefully pre- 
served. By these the Church has been kept from 
wandering altogether away from the faith once 
delivered to the saints. They have served the part 
of living witnesses, that the Gospel which has come 
down to us is not a mythical perversion of facts 
and truths, or a cunningly devised fable, but the very 
same Gospel which Christ revealed and the Apostles 
proclaimed, and for which many an early martyr 
laid down his life. It was by the facts and doc- 
trines which they have brought down to us, that 
tlie strongholds of idolatry were stormed, and a 
Church established on their ruins, which has sur- 
vived the wildest storms that have ever raged 
around its deep foundations. We cannot exag- 
gerate the magnitude of the work which this Bible 
of ours has already accomplished on the earth. 
And its work is not yet done. It shows no 
symptoms of declining strength. It never excited 
more interest or attention ; and the world, with all 
its progress, has not left it behind. Its glory has 
not departed, and for its endurance there is nothing 
to fear. Critics may sift it with increasing severity; 
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they can but bring its beauties more clearly out to 
view. Sceptics may assail its foundations ; but 
their attacks with all their violence can but demon- 
strate its impregnable strength. Their work is as 
fragile as they are themselves. " The grass 
withereth, and the flower thereof falleth away ; but 
the Word of the Lord endureth for ever. And this 
is the word which by the Gospel is preached unto 
you." 



APPENDIX. 
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The term "apocryphal" is applied to a large number of 
legendary books, the origin of which is unknown, but which 
were widely circulated in the early ages of the Church. 
They were written, for the most part, during the first four . 
centuries of the Christian era, though some are, undoubtedly, 
of a later date. Their wide circulation may be inferred from 
the number of existing MSS., and the fact that, although 
generally written in Greek or Latin, they are found in other 
languages also ; but there is no reason to suppose, that any of 
them were regarded by the Churches as authentic, still less 
that they were accepted as inspired. 

The Gospels embrace, for the most part, those portions 
of the Saviour's history, upon which our Scriptures touch 
but lightly, or about which they are altogether silent. 
They may be divided into two classes. Those of the yfrj/ 
class describe the Nativity of the Virgin Mary, the Birth of 
Christ, and the history of His early years. Those of the 
second cXzss relate the story of the appearance of Jesus at the 
bar of Pilate, His trial and crucifixion, His descent into 
Hades, and His Resurrection. A few minor books also con- 
tain the report of Pilate to the Emperor concerning Jesus, 
the condemnation which Pilate received, and his death by 
suicide. 

The Acts are full of mythical accounts of the movements 
of several of the Apostles, of whom we lose sight altogether 
after the dispersion of the Church at Jerusalem, viz. : — 
Philip and Andrew, Matthew and Thomas, Bartholomew 
and Thaddseus. They also contain legends concerning Paul 
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and Peter, John and Barnabas, and the latter days of the 
Virgin Mary. 

There are six Gospels belonging to the first class, viz. :— 
( I . ) The Protevangelium of Jamek (2. ) The Gospel of Pseudo- 
Matthew. (3.) The Gospel of the Nativity of Mary. (4.) The 
History of Joseph the Carpenter. (5. ) The Gospel of Thomas, 
in three separate forms, two in Greek and one in Latin. (6. ) 
The Arabic Gospel of the Saviour's infancy. 

We can give but a cursory sketch of the story they con- 
tain. 

Nativity of the Virgin Mary. — Joachim, a childless man 
of great wealth, was absent from home. His heart was 
sad, and he had gone away to drown his grief, when an 
angel appeared to his wife, and announced that she should 
have a child. A girl was born, and they called her name 
Mary. At the age of three they took her to the Temple to 
present her to the Lord. They left her there, and she 
received food at the hands of an angel. When she was 
twelve years old, the high priest sought for a guardian to 
take her to his home. He sent for all the widowers of the 
people, ordering each one to bring his rod. He then took 
all the rods into the temple and prayed; and as he returned 
them to their owners a dove flew out of Joseph's rod and 
settled upon his head. Mary was then given into the care of 
Joseph, an aged widower, who had already children of his 
own. 

The Birth of Jesus.— It was in a cave in the neighbour- 
hood of Bethlehem that Jesus was bom. His birth was 
accompanied by great marvels. The birds suddenly stopped 
their flight in mid-air; the sheep ceased their browsing; the 
hand that was lifted remained up; and kids with their lips to 
the stream ceased to drink. All things were driven from 
their course. On the third day Mary entered a stable with 
the child, and the ox and ass bowed in adoration. On their 
way to Egypt, whither they fled from Herod, they wer^ 
alarmed by dragons, which rushed out of a cave. But Jesus 
got down from His mother's bosom, and in fulfilment of the 
Scripture, «* Praise the Lord ye dragons," they began at 
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once to worship Him. Lions and panthers also adored Him, 
and went before them wagging their tails and showing the 
way. Their supply of water failed; and coming to a palm- 
tree, they found to their dismay that the fruit was too high up 
for them to reach it; but Jesus spoke, and it bowed its head 
so low that they all gathered and were refreshed. Joseph 
was overpowered by the heat; and although they had thirty 
days* journey still before them, Jesus shortened the way, and 
they saw the mountains of Egypt close at hand. As- soon as 
they entered Egypt, all the idols fell and were dashed to 
pieces, in fulfilment of Isaiah xix. i. Mary was one day wash- 
ing the clothes of Jesus, and had put them out to dry, when 
a demoniac took one of the clothes and put it upon his head, 
and immediately the demons came out of his mouth in the 
shape of ravens and serpents. On their return they were 
entertained at a house where three sisters were plunged into 
mourning, because their only brother had been turned into 
a mule; but Mary placed the child Jesus on his back, and the 
mule immediately changed its form, and became a young 
man again. 

The boyhood of Jesus. — Jesus was sent to several schools, 
but none of His schoolmasters were equal to the task of 
teaching Him. One of them struck Him in his vexation; 
but his hand withered, and he died. Another brought Him 
back, and said, **I cannot look at His face, nor hear His 
mighty words. That child can tame fire and bridle the sea, 
for He was bom before the ages." He was once reproved by 
Joseph, who found Him with some other children by the side 
of a pool, busily engaged in making sparrows of clay. 
Jesus had made twelve sparrows, and when Joseph came. He 
clapped His hands, and cried out **fly;" and at once they 
flew away. He generally accompanied Joseph as he went to 
work. When only eight years old, He went with his father 
to fetch planks from a forest Joseph was in trouble because 
some of the planks were not of sufficient length ; but Jesus 
remedied the defect by stretching the shorter one to the length 
required. Joseph lived to the age of iii, when he was 
informed by an angel that his end was drawing near. Jesus 
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went in to comfort him, for he was in great trouble, and then 
fetched Mary to see Joseph die. '* They saw Death approach- 
ing, and all Gehenna with him; and their clothes, their 
faces, and their mouths poured forth flames." But Jesus 
drove back Death and all his train, and prayed to His Father 
to send His angels, that their whole array might walk with 
the soul of Joseph, till they had conducted it to Him. Then 
Michael and Gabriel came to the soul of Joseph, and took it 
and wrapped it in a shining wrapper, and so committed it to 
God. 

Of the second class, we have (i) the Gospel of Nicodemus, 
in two parts, viz.: — Part i, the Acts of Pilate; Part 2, the 
Descent of Christ into Hades. (2.) The letter of Pilate to 
the Emperor. (3. ) The report of Pilate the Procurator. (4. ) 
The giving up of Pontius Pilate. (5.) The death of Pilate. 
(6. ) The narrative of Joseph of Arimathea. (7.) The aveng- 
ing of the Saviour. The following is a summary of their 
contents. 

Trial and Crucifixion of Christ. — The priests and scribes 
conspired with Judas to arrest Jesus, and bring against Him 
a false charge of having stolen a copy of the law, which had 
been taken out of the Temple. Having arrested Him, they 
requested Pilate to order Him to appear at his bar. When 
Jesus was brought in, the standard-bearers stood on either 
side, and the tops of all their standards bowed in adoration 
as he passed by. Pilate questioned Jesus, but could find no 
fault in Him. Several witnesses also came forward on His 
behalf, viz., Nicodemus and the woman who had an issue of 
blood, beside many lepers, cripples, and others. But the 
Jews were clamorous, and Jesus was crucified with Gestas and 
Demas (Dysmas,) the latter of whom had really stolen the 
law. Great marvels attended the Crucifixion. There was 
darkness over all the world — the stars appeared, but there 
was no lustre in them. The moon, as if turned into blood, 
failed in her light. The world was swallowed up by the 
lower regions, and men saw below them a chasm of the earth, 
and heard the roar of thunders. Dead men arose from their 
graves; and the Jews said that it was Abraham and Isaac, and 



Jacob and the twelve patriarchs, and Moses and Job. Joseph 
of Arimathea begged the body of Jesus, and was imprisoned 
by the Jews for doing so. They set a seal upon the prison, 
and Caiaphas took the key; but when they sent to fetch him, 
the prison was empty. On the eve of the first day of the 
week, a voice was heard from the sky, which had become 
sevenfold brighter than on ordinary days. At the third hour 
of the night, the sun was seen; and like lightning in winter, 
an innumerable multitude of men appeared in glorious robes, 
crying out, "Jesus is risen: come up out of Hades, ye that 
have been enslaved." And the chasm of the earth was as if it 
had no bottom. And many Jews were swallowed up in the 
chasm ; so that most of those who were against Jesus could 
not be found. 

l^he Descent into Hades, — Three men, who had come from 
Galilee, where they had seen Jesus taken up into heaven, 
declared that they had met with a great multitude of men 
who had been some time dead, but had risen with Christ. 
The Council sent for two of them, named Karinus and 
Leucius, who were then in their own homes, and besought 
them to describe what had .really occurred. Having shut 
them up in two sep>arate cells, and supplied them with sheets 
of paper, they left them there till they had finished. The 
following was the account which each of them gave. **"We 
were kept in darkness in the lower world, when suddenly 
there shone upon us a great light. And there was heard the 
voice of the Son of the Father, * Lift up your gates, ye 
princes.' And Satan, in terror, ordered his officers to shut 
all the gates, put up the iron bars, fight bravely and resist. 
Then Satan said to Hades, * Make ready to receive Him whom 
I shall bring down to thee.' But Hades replied, *I adjure 
thee bring Him not to me, lest while we wish to take Him 
we be taken captive by Him.' And Satan said, *Do not 
be afraid; I heard him say, **My soul is sorrowful even unto 
death," and I have brought Him to the cross.' But Hades 
answered, * If He be the same who made Lazarus fly away 
like an eagle from my bosom, I entreat thee not to bring 
Him.' The Saints of God heard the wrangling of Satan 
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and Hades; but they could not recognise one another, 
though they were in possession of all their faculties. Then 
Adam addressed Satan and taunted him with his fear. And 
all the Saints gathered round Adam. Isaiah first spoke to 
Adam and all the crowd, telling them how he had foretold 
this light. Then followed John the Baptist, and David, and 
Jeremiah, who all told what they had seen and prophesied. 
And hearing these things, they all cried out, saying, 'Alle- 
luia! blessed is He who cometh in the name of the Lord!' 
And then again came a voice like thunder: *Lift up your 
gates, ye princes; and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors, 
and the King of Glory shall come in.* Then came a roan, 
looking like a robber, with a cross upo^ his shoulder, and 
saying * Open to me. * And Satan opened the door a little, 
and shut the door after him. And the same shout was heard 
a third time, *Lift .up your gates!' And Hades trembled, 
and the gates of death were shattered, and the iron bars were 
broken. And Jesus entered, and bound Satan by the neck, 
and tying his hands behind him, dashed him on his back to 
Tartarus, and placed his foot upon him, and delivered him 
up to Hades to be kept in safety till His second coming, and 
plunged them both into the abyss. The King of Glory then 
took Adam by the hand, and turning to all the rest, said, 
* C ome all with me as many as have died through the tree 
which he touched; for behold, I again raise you all up through 
the tree of the cross!' " 

7'Ae Acts of Peter and Paul describe the meeting of the 
two Apostles at Rome, and their martyrdom there. Peter 
was already in Rome, when he heard with joy of Paul's 
arrival. He went to meet him, and related to him how 
much he had suffered from the plots of Simon Magus. Peter 
had healed the sick, cured the blind, and put demons to 
flight by a word. And Simon, on the other hand, had made 
a brazen serpent to move, and stone statues to laugh, and 
had caused himself to be raised into the air. Nero heard of 
this, and sent for Simon, who began at once to assume dif- 
ferent forms, becoming first a child, then an old man, and 
then a young man. And Nero thought him to be truly the 
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Son of God; but Peter showed him to be both a liar and 
wizard. When Paul arrived, Simon persuaded Nero, that 
unless Peter and Paul were speedily put to death his kingdom 
would be overthrown. Nero therefore ordered them both to 
be brought before him. And when Simon confronted them, 
the Apostles challenged him to display his pretended power. 
Simon accepted the challenge. A lofty tower was built of 
wood, and Simon ascended it, crowned with laurels, and, 
stretching out his hands, began to fly. Nero now turned to 
Peter, and said, '* Simon is true, and thou and Paul are 
deceivers." But Peter looking up, said, **I adjure you, ye 
angels of Satan, who are carrying him into the air, to let 
him go. " And immediately he fell into the Sacra Via, and 
was divided into four parts. Nero thinking that he would 
rise again, ordered Peter and Paul to be put in irons for three 
days. He then condemned them both to death for having 
caused the death of Simon. Paul was beheaded, but Peter 
was crucified. On approaching the cross, Peter said, ''Since 
my Lord Jesus Christ was raised upon the cross upright, my 
cross ought to be fixed head downmost; for I am not worthy 
to be crucified like my Lord." The cross was then reversed, 
and they nailed his feet upwards. 

Acts of Barnabas, — We lose sight of Barnabas when he 
left Antioch with Mark to go to Cyprus. In the apocryphal 
Acts, professedly written by Mark, we are told that, having 
reached Paphos, he met with Barjesus, who opposed his 
entrance into the city. He visited several places in the 
island, but Barjesus invariably preceded him, and stirred up 
the Jews to persecute him. At length he reached Salamis, 
and found that Barjesus had arrived there two days before. 
There the Jews immediately seized him, bound him with a 
rope by the neck, and having dragged him to the Hippo- 
drome, burned him with fire, so that even his bones became 
dust. Mark deposited the ashes in a cave, and escaped to 
Alexandria, where he remained teaching the brethren. 

Acts of Philip. — The Apostle Philip is not mentioned in 
the Acts of the Apostles; but we have two apocryphal 
accounts, the one describing his journey to Ophioryma (Ser- 
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pent*s Town,) another name for HierapK)lis; the other his 
visit to Hellas. He went to the former city with Bartholo- 
mew, healed the wife of the proconsul, and preached to the 
serpent- worshippers who frequented the town. He was 
arrested and scourged, and shut up in the temple of the Viper. 
Many converts were made, and the priests demanded their 
death. Philip was ordered to be hanged head downwards, 
with his ankles and heels pierced with iron hooks. While 
hanging thus, he was visited by the Apostle John, who endea* 
voured to restrain him from cursing his enemies. But Philip 
would not be restrained, and called down judgment upon 
them. Arid the abyss opened, and the whole place was 
swallowed up. Then Jesus appeared, and having rebuked 
him for rendering evil for evil, told him that he would be shut 
outside Paradise for forty days^ in terror under the flaming 
sword. Jesus then marked a cross in the air, and those who 
had gone down into the abyss came up on the ladder of 
the shining cross. And they all believed, and would have 
released Philip. But he refused, and after hanging for six 
da)(s, gave up the ghost, having obtained forgiveness. And 
a voice was heard from heaven: "Philip is crowned with an 
incorruptible crown." And a vine sprang up where his blood 
had dropped, and a church was built upon the spot. 

Acts and Martyrdom of Andreio. — Acts of Andrew atid 
Matthias in the city of Man-Eaters, — Acts of Peter and 
Andrew, — Jesus appeared to Andrew, and sent him to 
Matthew, who was in the country of the Man-eaters. Andrew 
proceeded to the coast, and found a boat which Jesus had 
prepared. The Lord himself went with him ia the disguise 
of a pilot; and when he reached his destination, an angel 
carried him on shore. He found Matthew (a/. Matthias) in 
prison. He entered the prison, and having restored some 
prisoners to sight, set them all at liberty. As he went through 
the city, he saw a company of executioners about to put their 
victmis to death; and at his prayer the knives fell out of their 
hands, which were turned into stone. Andrew was then 
seized and dragged by a rope through the city, and cast into 
prison. This was done three days; and on the third night, 
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when he was well nigh dead, the Lord appeared to him in 
the prison, and restored him to health. There was a pillar 
in the prison, and on the pillar a statue. And Andrew 
caused water to flow out of the statue and flood the city. 
A cloud of fire encircled the city, and prevented the inhabi- 
tants from escaping. And the water rose up to their necks. 
But the people repented, and the earth opened and swallowed 
up the water. And Andrew restored to life all who had died 
in the flood. And he drew the plan of a church, and bap- 
tized the people, and gave them the ordinances of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. And a bright cloud appeared, and caught up 
Andrew, and carried him to a mountain, where Peter and 
others were sitting. And they all went to a city of the 
barbarians, where Peter wrought great miracles, making a 
camel go through the eye of a needle. According to another 
account, Andrew went to the city of Patras, and was there 
tortured and crucified. At his death a splendour like 
lightning shone down upon him, and remained about the 
space of half-an-hour. And when the light withdrew, he 
gave up the ghost, and departed to the Lord. 

Acis and Martyrdom of Matthno. — ^Jesus appeared to 
Matthew in the form of an infant, and gave him a rod 
to plant in the city of the Man-eaters, by the gate of the 
church which Andrew and He had founded. And he went 
and planted the rod, and in the morning it had grown into 
a great tree, and a vine twined round it, and honey ran 
down from the top to its root, and a river proceeded from 
the root watering all the land. Satan stirred up the king 
against Matthew, so that he attempted to destroy him by fire. 
But the fire was driven away from Matthew, and burned all the 
gods of silver and gold. And many soldiers were destroyed; 
and, in the shape of a dreadful dragon, the fire chased the 
tyrant to his palace, but would not let him enter. Then he 
returned to Matthew, who rebuked the fire, and the flames 
were extinguished. And turning his eyes to heaven, Matthew 
commended his spirit to the Lord and went to his rest. The 
king then ordered a bed to be brought from the palace, 
and the Apostle to be laid upon it. And the body of the 
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Apostle lay as if in sleep, and his robe and tunic were 
unstained by the fire. And as the bed was going into 
the palace "we all saw Matthew rising up, and going into 
heaven, led by the hand of a beautiful boy, and twelve 
men in shining garments came to meet him." The king 
having ordered an iron coffin to be made, put the body of 
Matthew into it. And at midnight he took it in a boat and 
cast it into the depths of the sea. But the brethren re- 
mained before the palace singing. And at the sixth hour 
Matthew was seen standing on the sea. And out of the sea 
arose a cross, and at the end of the cross the iron coffin. 
And the king was struck with terror, and came with repent- 
ance and believed, and the bishop plit him down into the 
sea baptizing him in the name of the Father, and Son, and 
Holy Ghost. 

TAf Acts of Thontas. — Consummation of Thomas the 
Apostle, — Thomas was chosen by lot to preach the Gospel in 
India. He was unwilling to go because of his weakness. 
But the Lord sold him as a slave to the king of the Indians. 
Having offended the king by expending upon the poor the 
money collected for the erection of a palace, he was cast into 
prison. But the spirit of a deceased brother appeared to 
the king and entreated him to send for Thomas, who could 
tell him of a better palace. The king therefore released 
Thomas, and having heard him, was baptized. Thomas 
performed many wonderful miracles, among others restoring 
to life a young man who had been killed by a dragon. He 
caused the dragon to suck out the poison, whereupon the 
dragon swelled and died, and the young man rose up and 
walked. At the command of King Misdeus he was put to 
death by four soldiers, who all struck him at once. **And 
all the brethren wept, and wrapped him up in beautiful 
shawls and many linen cloths, and laid him in the king's 
tomb." 

Martyrdom of Bartholomew. — After leaving the City of the 
Viper, where Philip and he had been persecuted, Bartholo- 
mew went to India, where the god Astanith was rendered 
powerless by his presence, and the demon Becher acknow- 
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ledged him to be the friend of the Almighty God. He 
healed the demoniac daughter of the king, and preached the 
Gospel to the king himself. The king then ordered the 
people to bring ropes and crowbars to cast down the great 
idol; but they were unable to stir it. Bartholomew then 
commanded the demon to come out of the idol, and in a 
moment it fell to the ground, and all the idols in the place 
were dashed to pieces. The king and queen and all the 
people believed, and were baptized. But Astreges, the 
brother of the king, seized the Apostle, and ordered him to 
be beheaded, and his remains to be cast into the sea. 

Acls of ThaddcBus. — ^Thaddaeus visited Abgarus, governor 
of Edessa, who had once written a letter to Jesus, and had 
received in reply a likeness of Christ, by which he was cured 
of a disease. The Apostle and Abgarus went about destroy- 
ing temples and building churches. Thaddseus then went 
to Amis, preaching Christ and working miracles; and at 
length proceeded to Beiytus, where he taught and en- 
lightened many, and, having fallen asleep, was buried by 
the disciples with great honour. 

Acts of John. — The Emperor Domitian sent soldiers to 
Ephesus to take the Apostle prisoner and bring him to 
Rome. When he appeared before the Emperor he swal- 
lowed deadly poison without injury. And as Domitian did 
not believe that it was poison, he requested him to send for 
a condemned criminal, and give him the dregs to drink. 
The criminal on drinking fell dead upon the spot. John 
then restored him to life. Domitian was convinced, but 
sentenced him to a friendly banishment to Patmos. "When 
Trajan ascended the throne, John returned to Ephesus; and, 
as his end was approaching, he appointed Polycarp bishop 
of the Church. The following day he addressed the brethren, 
and, having commended them to the Lord, celebrated the 
Eucharist for the last time. He then bade the disciples 
follow him, and went out of the city; and having come to the 
tomb of one of the brethren, he told them to dig. And they 
dug. And when they had finished, he took off some of the 
clothes he had on, and threw them into the grave as if they 
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were bedding, and stretched forth his hands and ^prayed. 
And having prayed, he gazed towards heaven and glorified 
God, and saying to the brethren, "Peace and grace be with 
you, brethren," he sent them all away. And when they 
went on the morrow they could only find his sandals, and 
a fountain welling up. And they returned, glorifying and 
praising God. 

T/i€ Book of John concerning the falling asleep of Mary, 
The Assumption of Mary. — (Latin, in two forms.) After 
the resurrection of Jesus, Mary went every day to His tomb. 
And the archangel Gabriel came to her there and said: 
"Thy prayer has been heard, and thou shalt go to the heavenly 
places, to thy Son." And Mary returned to Bethlehem, 
having three virgins with her. And she said to them, 
"Bring me a censer." And they brought it; and she 
prayed, saying: "My Lord Jesus Christ, send me Thy 
Apostle John, that, seeing him, I may partake of joy; and 
send me also the rest of Thy Apostles." And while she 
was praying. John came, the Holy Spirit having snatched 
him up by a cloud from Ephesus. Then -the Holy Spirit 
said to the rest of the Apostles, "Let all of you togetfier, 
having come by the clouds from the ends of the world, be 
assembled at Bethlehem." And those who had died were 
raised from their graves. And Peter being lifted up by a 
cloud stood between heaven and earth. And the rest of the 
Apostles having been caught up by clouds, joined Peter; and 
they all came together to Bethlehem. But the Jews hearing 
thereof persuaded the procurator to send a tribune against 
the Apostles. And they being directed by the Holy Spirit, 
went out of the house carrying Mary upon her bed. And 
being caught up in a cloud, they were taken to Jerusalem. 
And on the Lord's Day, Christ appeared with innumerable 
multitudes of angels, and mounted upon cherubim in great 
power. And the Lord stretched forth His right hand and 
blessed Mary. And she laid hold of His right hand, and 
kissed it. And the Lord turned and said to Peter, * ' The time 
has come to begin the singing of the hymn." And Peter began 
the singing of the hymn; and all the powers of the heavens 



responded with the Alleluia. And the face of Mary shone 
brighter than the light, and she rose up and blessed each of 
the Apostles; and the Lord stretched forth His hands, and 
received her soul. And the place was filled with perfume 
and ineffable light; and a voice was heard out of the heaven, 
saying: ''Blessed art thou among women." Then the 
Apostles laid the body in the tomb. And suddenly there 
shone round them a light from heaven, and they fell to the 
ground, and the body was taken up by the angels to 
heaven. 

The whole of these books are as fabulous in their contents 
as they are spurious in their origin. Some of them betray 
the date of their composition in the ecclesiastical customs, 
which they attribute to the Apostles, though they were not 
introduced till long after the Apostles were all in their 
graves. The Apocryphal Gospels evidently originated in the 
desire to fill up all the gaps left by our Evangelists in the 
Saviour's history and to discover a literal fulfilment of every 
imaginable prophecy, in the natural love of legendary lore, 
and in the imagination of the writers who embellished and 
exaggerated all that they received. The Acts are traceable 
to a similar desire to supply all that had been left wanting 
in our Acts of the Apostles. 

Intrinsically they have none of them any worth at aU. It 
is their antiquity that gives them their principal interest, 
written, as some of them were, within a hundred years of 
the Apostles' own times. They have a certain collateral 
value, no doubt, as throwing some light upon the ages in 
which they were composed. But their chief importance is to 
be found in the contrast they present to the Gospels and Acts 
of our New Testament; ** They show us/' to quote the 
words of Trench, ** what manner of Gospels were the result, 
when men drew from their own fancy and devised Christs of 
their own, instead of resting upon the basis of historic truth, 
and delivering to the world faithful records of Him who, 
indeed, had lived and died among them." And we may add, 
that they also show what our Gospels and Acts of the Apostles 
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would have been, if tfiey had been written a hundred years 
later, instead of being the direct testimony borne by those who 
either were themselves eye-witnesses of the fiicts, or recorded 
o»ly what they had received from those who were. Like a 
dftrk background, they throw out in brilliant light and bold 
relief the beauty, the excellence, and the obvious credibility 
of the books we possess. They show what works of fabulous 
contents were circulated far and wide among the Churches 
before the canon was closed, and out of what chaff they had 
to sift the wheat. And while the result unquestionably indi- 
cates the superintending care and guidance of the Spirit of 
God, it should elicit our admiration and gratitude for the 
wisdom which the Churches themselves displayed, as much in 
the rejection of every book of worthless import, as in the 
inclusion of every writing of unquestionable genuineness or 
inspired worth. 
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